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NUMBER READINESS POSTERS 
grades K, 1, 2 


Ten posters (12 x 18” in vivid 
colors) teach (1) grouping (2) printed 
number (3) correct formation § by 


touch method, (4) name 


No. 620 — With Manual $1.75 














PLACE VALUE CHARTS 


grades 1-6 


3 large charts 14” x 18” with 500 
cards show number system struc- 
ture. Charts for ones, tens, and 
hundreds. Cards used to show all 
arithmetic processes. 

No. 755 — With Directions . .$3.25 





MODERN COMPUTING ABACUS 
grades 4.8 


The only abacus with spacers permit- 
ting retention of problem prior to 
regrouping. Use to add, subtract, 
multiply, and divide. Decimal point 
insert permits decimal computation 


No. 748 — With Manual .....$4.00 


FRACTION WHEEL grades 





IDEAL FOR ALL YOUR ARITHMETIC NEEDS. 





visuat aios ror ARITHMETIC 


Teaching arithmetic becomes easier and takes less time when you use 
IDEAL visual aids. They speed the learning process, aid retention and 
improve children’s understanding. IDEAL aids have stood the test of time 
and experience. Foremost educators including Miss Elda L. Merton, 
author of outstanding texts, have developed and improved the IDEAL 
line. Start now! Teach your classes with new speed and rewarding 
thoroughness. Order from your school supply dealer. 





Manufactured by 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY. COMPANY ial) tt 


8322 South Birkhoff Avenue, Chicago 20, Illinois — . a t 







NEW ENLARGED 


COUNTING BAR PLACE VALUE STICKS 
grades K, 1 grades 1, 2 
Wood frame with 10 red 118” Children join 10 sticks to make each 
spheres. Trains counting of objects, ten. They learn meaning of numbers. 
keep score in games, and group 100 red-lacquered sticks %8” x 5” per 
numbers. box 
Pee i OO sei sae ssewns $1.80 No. 767 — With instructions...... $3.00 





PUPIL'S 
FRACTION 
——- KIT 


| 


8 & oo grades 5-8 


A modern method to teach children 


quickly and with greater under- 
standing. No failures. Circles show PERIMETER AREA BOARD 
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DECIMAL PLACE VALUE CARDS 1/2s, 1/4s, 1/8s, 1/6s, 1/3s, 1/12s. grades 5-8 Why th 
grades 5-8 No. 754 — With manual ...... $0.35 Shows “by doing” the relation of you to 
Set provides a card to show 1! whole,  ) eee ee ieee perimeter to area. Pupils discover enjoy t 
3 decimal point, and cards showing TEACHER'S FRACTION KIT FOR that different shaped surfaces with 
VALUE in tenths, hundredth, and same perimeter have different areas. MAGINE th 
thousandths place. Card size: 18” x FLANNEL BOARD Cork board with pin, rubber bands ro pilot 
18”. 52" felt circles in 5 colors. and tape measure. they explo1 
No. 762 — With Directions ....$1.00 No. 754T — with directions ...$2.00 No. 763 — With Directions ..$3.00 space! 
You soar 
4 3 Earth in a j 
3 FOURS X3. FOURS IN 12 4/12 times the st 
you are at t 
s explains the 
FOLDING PERCEPTION _.. how th 
CARDS what the ir 
rote ’ You stro 
20 cards pe Soom engineeri? 
ne wel bat plane desig 
No. 227 — problems o 
With Directions ..$0.40 They show 
, ... what k 
PLACE VALUE BOARD a ae Ee how Newt 
MULTIPLICATION and DIVISION KIT much simpler than ory Whi 
grades 4-6 eres ing 170 separate shen Vanguard 
grades 4-8 as in older methods. You sit j 
5 ME, , ra Pupils picture and read numbers he an _ ptoryg Ne od of a great 
to billions and decimals to 4 places. Yellow with red circles; dreds of p 
Color keyed to show increased value oa 13". j off every d 
ti of discs from right to left. Comma Ne. 234 — Pack of — ex 
No. 753 - Eact and decimal inserts included. 45 cords ........30.60 pone d 
Per dozen No. 750 — With manual ..... $4.50 equipme: 
guidance 1 
t | ) These a 
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X t presentati 
NUMBER THERMOMETER spe | 4 L f for only 1 
GROUPING grades 1-6 PF ~ ha get-acqua 
DISCS Enjoy # 
hve” cod cardboard RELATIONSHIP CARDS 
discs die cut ready Large 7” x 22” unit with grades 3-8 Each 
to punch out. For sliding color ribbon Slide cards thru plastic holder. Each gram will 
learning number shows temperature card contains “family group” of 3 war of : 
facts by discovery changes. Used to teach related numbers Only 45 memoriza- field of SC 
thru manipulation reading and computing tions needed = see | 
500 per envelope temperature changes. No. 228 — Add. & Sub $1.00 Wis of the 
No. 751 $1.00 No. 759 — Each . $0.85 No. 229 — Mult. & Div. ......$1.00 dow of a! 
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QU RE OFF to a thrilling adventure 









.in the wonderful world WAM LE lf 


YOURS “4 10¢ 


WITH TRIAL MEMBERSHIP _ 





this sample Activity Kit 
to acquaint you with 


THE SCIENCE PROGRAM 





YOU'LL FLY ‘‘ABOVE THE 
WEATHER” in the latest radar- 
equipped jet airliners. This 
Boeing 707 zooms across the 
continent at more than 600 
miles per hour. 











and YOU ALSO GET 


A Scale Model of This Edge-of-Space Wonder Plane 
AN AUTHENTIC KIT 


worm X-15 MODEL 

















YOU'LL “FLY” OVER TRAFFIC 
JAMS in this personal heli- 
copter. Some day they may be 
as common as motorcycles. 











YOU'LL PRESS THE “FIRE” BUT- 
TON to launch poverful anti- 
aircraft missiles like this ramjet- 
powered Bomarc. Note the rocket 
boosters. 


Why this generous offer? Simply to introduce 
you to an exciting way to understand and 
enjoy the scientific marvels of the space age 














MAGINE the thrill of joining 

test pilots and scientists as 
they explore the frontiers of 
space! 

You soar miles above the 
Earth in a jet plane flying four 
times the speed of sound — and 
you are at the controls! A pilot 
explains the principles of flight 

how the controls work .. . 
what the instruments mean. 

You stroll through a giant 
engineering firm, while top 
plane designers talk over the 
problems of conquering space. 
They show you how a jet works 

what keeps a plane up . 
how Newton discovered the 
theory which made possible the 
Vanguard satellite. 

You sit in the control tower 
of a great airport, where hun- 
dreds of planes land and take 
off every day. The Control En- 

/gineer explains fascinating 
electronic devices, radar units, 
new DME (distance measuring 
equipment), ‘‘omni-range’”’ 
guidance units. 

These are just some of the 
thrills that await you in the 
new SCIENCE PROGRAM 
presentation of Flight yours 
for only 10¢ on this exciting 
get-acquainted offer. 


Enjoy Monthly Adventures 
Like These 

Each month this new pro- 
gram will take you on a “guided 
tour” of a different, exciting 
field of science. One month you 
will see planets through the 
ej tyes of an astronomer, or mar- 

tls of the sea through the win- 
dow of a bathysphere. Another 
ime a chemist will take you 


into his laboratory. A biologist 
will let you look through his 
microscope. On other ‘‘field 
trips” your guides will be radio 


engineers .. . submarine com- 
manders . . . medical research- 
ers ... nuclear physicists. 


These adventures provide a 
revolutionary new way to share 
the thrills of the space age. 
Each month you receive gum- 
med, perforated sheets of full- 
color prints — also a beautiful, 
richly illustrated album, cram- 
med with absorbing informa- 
tion, and with space reserved 
for mounting the pictures. In 
addition, there will often be 
many interesting extra things- 
to-do, as in the FLIGHT set 
offered on this page. 


What It Will Mean to 
Your Family 

Think what these adventures 
will mean to your family — es- 
pecially if you have children in 
school! It will stimulate them 
to participate in science proj- 
ects. It will help prepare them 
for life in the space age — may 
even lead to a scientific career. 
MAIL COUPON NOW with only 
10¢ for the Introductory pack- 
age. With it we will also send 
the current Activity Kit for 
which you will be billed only $1, 
plus shipping. No further ob- 
ligation. If you do not wish to 
continue, simply write us 
within ten days. Otherwise you 
pay only $1 plus shipping for 
each month’s scientific adven- 
ture. You may cancel at any 
time. Address SCIENCE PRO- 
GRAM, Dept. 1-RU-2, Garden 
City, New York, 












YOU GET ALL THIS 
FOR ONLY 10¢ 


(See items shown at left) 


Set of beautiful prints, in able only through Science 
gorgeous full color, showing Program, 


wonders of FLIGHT. o Big “Ocean of Air’? Wall 


8.000-word illustrated album Chart, with full-color snap- 
— crammed with facts. and outs of World Altitude Rec- 


with spaces for mounting the ord Vehicles. 
color prints. 5] Science Bulletin, monthly, 
r3) COMPLETE SCALE MODEL keeps you abreast of newest 


NORTH AMERICAN X-15 — Covenspanents. 

with movable “action parts,” 6) A handsome pull-drawer li- 
authentic in every detail. 38 brary case, large enough to 
parts include full-color de- store a number of your 
cals. A-to-Z directions. Avail- albums. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





eo HOR neg aaa ameter: 





SCIENCE PROGRAM, Dept. 1-RU-2 
Garden City, N. Y. 


I enclose 10¢ to help cover shipping. Please rush me my introductory 
package described here. Also enroll me as a member of the Science Pro- 
gram and send the current Activity Kit with a bill for only $1 plus 
shipping. 

After examining this package, I may cancel membership simply by 
writing you within 10 days. In this case I may return everything and 
owe nothing. As a member I will receive a new Activity Kit every month 
for only $1 each plus shipping. I do not have to take any minimum num- 
ber of future Kits, and may resign any time I wish. 


PND. cob eeccesscsecescsccgng oc sagcentecsaeee esse secssvecesecocsceses eee 
(Please E E ) 
SOEs 0.6 66866000 066:06065 066066666000 6650065000000600086000000600 ecccccee 
NE 6 006-0066 00%000s0208sercencees Zone DEACS. cc ccccccccccceseces 
fler Canac 4 E fO¢ 
Ove d only in S.A d< SC15D 
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O MosT of us, knowing and learning are practically synony- 
mous, A “learned” man, we say, is one who knows a lot. To 
measure how much a person has learned, we measure what he 
knows. We accept the results of recitations, reports, or tests with- 
out question as indicators of learning. If he can tell us much, we 
are pleased and praise him for his learning. If he can tell us little, 
we feel depressed and send him back to learn some more. This is 
the common view of learning: a question of facts and of an indi- 
vidual’s grasp of them. 

In more recent years we have come to understand, however, that 
learning involves much more than simply knowing. It requires 
that people somehow behave differently as a result of their learn- 
ing. Knowing and behaving are by no means the same. 

We can see this in our own behavior. Most of us know a great 
deal better than we behave. We “know” about prejudice, for ex- 
ample, but behave in a prejudiced fashion. We “know” arithmetic 
but avoid its use whenever possible. We “know” about diet but 
continue to eat what we know we should not. 

Real learning has occurred only when there is a change in be- 
havior. Knowledge is essential, to be sure, but knowing, alone, is 
only a part of learning. 

Once mere knowing was enough. In a time when schools were 
concerned only with the education of an elite and the curriculum 
was designed primarily as an ornament, nobody cared much 
whether learning changed behavior or not. But in our time it is 
different. A nation which is dependent on its schools for the pro- 
duction of an active, responsible citizenry cannot be so casual. It 
expects its schools to make a difference. It must. Survival hangs in 
the balance. 


LEARNING, psychologists tell us, has to do with changing be- 
havior. The moment we talk about behavior, however, we are 
having to do with people and personalities as well as subject 
matter. This upsets some critics of education and some teachers, 
too, because it seems to involve the school in the questionable 
business of dealing with adjustment and personality in place of 
the tried and true readin’, writin’, and ’rithmetic. 





ARTHUR W. COMBS 


Professor of Education 
University of Fior'ca 
Gainesville 


Knowing 
Learning 


Behaving 


They become fearful that basic functions may be lost in the 
shuffle. “Are we educating for adjustment or educating for learn- 
ing?” they ask, as though these two things could be separated, 
or as though it were necessary to make a choice. Their criticism 
might have merit if learning could be neatly separated from human 
personality. Surely no one, in school or out, wants schools to turn 
out smart crooks on the one hand, or well adjusted dopes on the 
other! 

As a psychologist, however, I have found that learning is a 
function of whole people and it is hard for me to see how I can 
encourage learning if I refuse to deal with that fact. If learning 
involves personalities as well as subject matter, then I shall have 
to deal with personalities as well as with subjects. Learning that 
makes any difference in how people behave is not simple. Nor will 
it become so by ignoring part of the problem. 


LEARNING, psychologists also tell us, is a matter of helping 
people to discover the personal meaning of things for them. Let 
us take an example to illustrate this point. “At breakfast one 
morning, I read in the paper about pulmonic stenosis. Now I have 
told this to you, the reader. Any effect on your behavior? Prob- 
ably not! This piece of information is probably as strange to you 
as it was to me when I read it. It has little personal meaning and 
so affects our behavior very little. As isolated words whose mean- 
ing we do not know, this bit of information has little effect on us. 
Now, suppose I tell you that this is a disorder of the heart and 
describes a narrowing or closing up of the pulmonary artery. This 
same piece of information now has a little more meaning to us, 
and we may feel vaguely uncomfortable, or we may wish, ‘Golly, 
I hope that doesn’t happen to me.’ Let us go further; suppose | 
tell you that this is a disorder with which some children are born. 
Most readers of this article are teachers and are concerned with 
children. This same piece of information, therefore, is now a little 
closer to us and, as a consequence, it has a little more effect on 
our behavior. We pay more attention. We listen more intently. 
Perhaps, even, we kick this idea around in our awareness. 

“Let us now give this word a little more personal meaning for 
us. Let us suppose that you have just heard this phrase in a letter 
from the mother of one of the children (Continued on page 88) 
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These Books supply more than just 
work, since as Master Units, they also 
vide a definite plan and purpose that 
forms with the curriculum. 
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ryyue Instructor invites you to join 
r with it in a solemn determination 
that something good and worth-while 
will emerge from the hubbub and 
hoop-la of Civil War commemerations 
all over our land. 

Every commercial venture seems to 
be capitalizing on this centennial— 
from the makers of children’s toys to 
the souvenir peddlers and promoters 
for tourist attractions. 

This commemoration was authorized 
by an act of Congress. Its purpose is 
to heal rather than hurt, to rehabili- 
tate rather than rehash. Every think- 
ing American knows that some of the 
serious problems which were direct 
causes of the Civil War remain un- 
solved today. Only through personal 
and group dedication to our Ameri- 
can ideal will the task of completing 
the Civil War’s unfinished business 
be solved. 


It’s an editorial rule that the Editor 
should never praise her editors in the 
pages of the magazine, but any rule 
should be broken when the occasion 
justifies it. 

Many of the ideas expressed in our 
Civil War feature were painstakingly 
collected by the editors. Each idea 
was subjected to the sternest scrutiny 
in an effort to make sure that it 
would carry out the purpose to which 
we are dedicating this feature. 

A special tribute goes to artist John 
Crane, who reflected our mood in the 
design of the pages. His wife, Diane, 
designed the hats in the opposite pic- 
tures for much smaller heads, but they 
look pretty good on him. 


A thought about February 2. Last 
year a teacher reported to me that 
one of her third-graders in “Show and 
Tell” time declared with genuine dis- 
gust that his parents refused to give 
up their superstitious ideas of Ground- 
hog Day. After some discussion, the 
class wrote a letter advocating that 
Groundhog Day be abolished. The 
purpose of the teacher’s writing me 
was to find to whom to forward the 
letter. Any ideas? 


I note with very special pleasure 
that Lucile Lindberg, who reviews 
books for teachers for us, is to be 
President of the Association for Child- 
hood Education International. It is a 
high honor, for this organization 
makes a serious contribution to poli- 
cies and programs of early education 
in home, church, and school. I know 
that ACEI will flourish under her 
guidance. 

Do not think for one moment that 
Dr. Lindberg confines her influence 


FRIENDLY CHATS 


over The Instructor to her column of 
reviews. She is one of our sternest 
critics, but she disciplines with a 
gentle forthrightness that endears her 
to all of us. Now it is our turn to 
wish her well. 


Verne Rockcastle, our Instructor 
Mr. Science, writes us that he is urging 
Eastman Kodak to reinstate Velite— 
the contact printing paper which 
makes possible photographic experi- 
ments right in the classroom without 
darkroom facilities. As a classroom 
teacher, how about getting behind 
Verne’s worth-while campaign by 


bombarding Eastman with letters and 
cards? 

The Instructor is estimated to have 
650,000 readers. If 10 percent of you 






Johnny Reb—Johnny Yank 
Handsome either way 


wrote to Eastman it would mean 
65,000 letters, and I'll wager even the 
mighty Eastman Kodak Company has 
never had 65,000 letters on any one 
product. Do it today, mentioning Dr. 
Rockcastle’s name, and let’s see what 
happens when we really get concerted 
action. 


When I asked Arthur Combs to 
write our February Article of the 
Month on what research tells us about 
learning, he chose instead the topic 
“Knowing, Learning, Behaving.” But 
when you read the article, you may 
decide it’s all one and the same. It’s 
good reading either way—will take 
you about eleven minutes the first 


EDITOR 


WITH THE 





time through, but it’s good for « 
second reading. 


If The Instructor sounds “sharper’ 
or reads smoother, it is because we 
recently had our editorial face lifted 
by Syracuse University’s School of 
Journalism. Roland Wolseley, an e. 
pert in magazine editing, and Edmund 
Arnold, a specialist in graphic arts, 
visited us for conferences on how to 
sharpen our editorial pencil, and im. 
prove the magazine artistically. 

All of this is what educators politely , 
call “a workshop experience,” but to | 
us it was just plain learning to do it} 
better. You will be noticing some 
changes in future issues. 





To the growing few of you who 
teach in one-room schools—the NEA 
tells us that your average age is 4 
fversus a national average of 43); 





that you are likely to be a woman, by 
a margin of ten to one; and chances | 
are that you are married with two 
children. Unfortunately your average} 
salary is at least $1800 less than that 
of other classroom teachers. Despite | 
this seeming lack of appreciation 0”) 
the part of the public, you represent 
a vital part of our educational picture. 
The Instructor is happy to honor the 
more than 23,000 of you who are 
working diligently to provide go 
educational experiences for America’s 
rural children. 


Wary 2. Geran 
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TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


$ BORROW100%,.°600% 










RIVACY! 


Monthly payments include both 
interest and principal: 




















FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention, 








Select your Loan 








FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


SIGNATURE ONLY 


@ Teacher loans are 
signers, no endorsers. 
personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 


@ Convenient monthly installments pay Joan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. 
Entire Joan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 
for the time you use the money—no longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 


@ Noprincipal during summer vacation. If your salary 
stops during the summer vacation, payments on principal 
stop also. This is an extra service of special value to 
teachers offered by Dial Finance Company, 


PRIVATE 


@ The loan is made by mail from the privacy of your 
own home. You see no agents or credit managers—only 
you and we know about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


made on signature only—no co- 
No mortgages on car, furniture or 





PAY for HOME REPAIRS | 





7a 


r------- FOR "$100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---- 


Dial Finance Company, Dept. B-20 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 











re adv and w aiting for needs here 
Just sign the short application and Cash 4 
You Get Months You Get Months 





The following are all the debts that I have: 
Full Amount 














$10000/$ 593 |$40000'52 275 
20000 1180 | 50000) 2769 

applying tor a | 30000| 1749! 60000, 3249 
Dial Finance LOAN-BY- 


MAIL. All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
is completely confidential and private. 


CONFIDENTIAL 


School board 

friends, relatives, 
—none of these 
know you are 








members, 
merchants 
people will 














Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
to you as soon as approved, We guarantee satisfaction, Our 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart: then rush application, 


DIAL, Feance Company 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT. B-20, OMAHA 2, NEB. 
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say ey tn m : : ompany S OUR GUARANTEE 
ver idly sears Of service = If for any reason you return 
the money within 10 days 
after the loan is made there 
will be no charge or-cost 
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employment........ 


To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name) 


oon ceeneweneseesennsenerseness+--- 





per month §&.. 


Town... 
Bank you deal with (Name).........cccses-------" 








Town 








Paying 
I Still Owe | Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made g is 
I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost ca snscie epee: th eteemeaanamete Veena “p 
whatsoever. | $ | 
“FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Piease list below relative information 
Amount you want to borrow $............. On what date of month will your FILE INF : eon 4 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?......... for our confidential files 
Amount earned Number of months OB ae ee (Relationship) ......-.--cc.ccccscee 
ow 8 en you receive salary... 
Name and address ES | nen OGD avcccocensnene QUCRD. numusomunns 
I PI INIT cs cccticncainisisicnanidantneinipeticneninsecnntienunting 
Name of Relative.................... - (Relationship) ........ccccccsscssscess 
How long with Previous 
PFESENL EMPLOYEE... ..ccorcversrersescseseeres------- &mployment.. ee Town...................... State _ Occup.......-. ene 
Husband or wife's Salary 


Name of Relative........ 


EE ee 


(Relationship).... 


$8 cence ewcesces soe 


-. OCCUD..... 


eer cceesccecccecoos 







































































stisteseeccnecenaeaemeammennaesensesacseneas Name of Relative........ (Relationship) ........----.----0 
Amount you owe bank? &.. Ee LdUhUlUllUl eg 
Ss 9 ee Riiennnm Occu — 
What security on bank loan? — treet : Town te ry - tae @ tan, on 200 » that if 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing 9 i 
$.. N id any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
am SO BITC) ....cccecsccesccsseccesccoccsocsssconncess Add, —_ : . 
Crees ( ) Sign Full Street 
a rent or real estate Name Here Address.. 
payment to? (Name).. Town 
i Purpose of loan... _ sane _— : DOI ccecicninisinseninniiitniasnnnsni, COORG wesistinnirimniseneiciscsiisiais TUM aisaicisiicinisiniiaaaciaiasisasinis 
! | NOTE: (Mail with Application) | SELECT and ¥ YOUR LOAN HERE. Amount of loan is total 
amount desired, including present balance, if any 
IN CONS cae Ano Of 8 lone made by DEAR FINANCH COMPANY (herein called “DITAL") the undersigned promise to pay to 
DIAI at its office in Omaha oan ka, the Amount of Loan shown in line « cked at right with charges indicate “i helo Hed until fully paid — | - —— 
Amount of Loan and charge able in 24 (unless otherwise specifi itive Monthly Payment Indic ited at t. beginning on Check the | | Check the 
the First P iyment Due Date indk cate I bel ow, and continuing on the sa iy of each succeeding month to and including the final payment Amount You | AMOUNT | MONTHLY| | Amount You | AMOUNT | MONTHLY 
ou date, which shall be 24 (unless otherwise specified) month ‘fro m the Date of This Note indicated below rhe final pay me nt shall be equal Want ¥ OF LOAN | PAYMENT Want ¥ OF LOAN | PAYMENT 
hany case to the unpaid prince ipal and charges. Payment in advance may be made in any amount 
The agreed rate of charge ts 3 per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exes ling $150, 2! pe rm path pedi J part $100 $ 5.93 $400 $22.75 
sa f exceeding $150 but not exceeding $300, and *, of 1 per month on any part thereol exere ng $300. Charge ult iputed on 200 11.80 450 25.24 
1 ba of the number of days actually clapsed and for the purpose of such computation a mi ! shall be ar er od of 30 ecutive 
“ny rhe rate of charge for each day shall be 0 of the monthly rate inept ticles pupaesie 250 14.65 500 27.69 
t greed the validity and construction of tl iall be determined under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. This Note is subject 1 
to acce; neant et DIAL at its office and will be promptly returned to undersigned if loan is not approved Sn the event of os default, DIAL 300 17.49 | 950 30.10 
may, without notice, render the unpaid balance due and payable. 350 20.18 | 600 32.49 
IGN - 
| PERSONAL —_ 
l Date of This NOTE First Payment Due Date SIGNATURES ; Amount of LOAN Monthly PAYMENT 
REQUIRED — = $ —— 


(If married, husband and wife must personally sign.) 


beoonnassnnananaaanne RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN ae pe se cae com see come sem com pet et oe ee Oo Se DD ee 


























Use above spaces for LOAN AMOUNTS or TERMS not covered by Examples 
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5 NEW picture cutouts 
for science teaching 


full color sets to use with flannel boards, 


ty MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


©oo6 0 


MB MILTON BRADLEY COMPA 


MILTON 
BRADLEY 


EARTH IN SPACE — Colorful material on planet’s, sea- 


sons, eclipses, satellites, moon phases, layers of the Earth’s 
atmosphere. No. 9105. 


MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY — Diagrams of 


magnets, magnetic fields, electron theory. Illustrations of 
motors, batteries, wires, etc. No, 9106. 


SOUND AND LIGHT IN COMMUNICATION—shows 


communication devices: ear, larynx, television, radio, tele- 
phone, telegraph. Sound Wave pictures. No. 9107. 


WEATHER — Pictures and diagrams of weather condi- 
tions, air masses, common weather symbols, instruments 
used in weather forecasting. No. 9108. 


EARTH AND ITS RESOURCES — Both hemispheres 


with climatic conditions, physical features. Pictures of land 
areas and principal products. No. 9109, 


Each of these new Milton Bradley sets contains full-color, 
velour-backed cutouts. They readily cling to any flannel 
board. Glossary of terms, too. Illustrated brochure with 
instructions, facts. Grades 2 through 6. $4 each set. 


You can get these new Milton Bradley Picture Cutout 
sets through your school supply distributor. Fa tke 
Guaranteed o 

Colney 


= 
te y 


Dept. I-21 ¢ Springfield 2, Massachusetts 


IDEA: tell parents how they can help their child's 
schoolwork at home with Milton Bradley Teaching 
Aids! At leading stores everywhere, 
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The Valentine Box 


by Joe Burasch 











“I want one with lace for the teacher. ’'m competing wi 
her boy friend, and he has a Thunderbird.” 
































“Let’s put these hoptoads in the valentine box. It’s going to 
be opened this afternoon.” 
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“Could you lend me $.35, Miss Walker? My lunch money 


was in an envelope, and the envelope was with my valentines, 
. . ¥ 
and when I] went up to put my valentines in the box .. «+ 























FREE 


COLORSLIDE 
PROJECTOR 


with a one-year 
Charter Subscription to the 


PANORAMA COLORSLIDE 
NATURE and SCIENCE 
PROGRAM 


This amazing electric Colorslide Projector 
is specially designed to show the single- 
frame 35mm Panorama Colorslides. It pro- 
jects large, brilliant, full-color images just 
a few feet from where you sit. 

It is so simple and safe that 

even a child can operate it. 


DINOSAURS 


COLORSL 


= 3 

4 
pIGGING FOR at 
DINOSAURS Ang 


aba 


, NATUR, 


DICCING FOR % 
DINOSAURS > 
Narrated by WALTER CRONKITE 


SEE IT — 


Con Mel alate mm ce) life Tame Lol] med t- tty gelelay 
oy am oLolont= Mm cal=M celaletsyaiel Mm celale ts 
of NATURE and SCIENCE 


meee A lals mm Oce) (eo) ar-tale meio) ll alen: ase 


HEAR IT — READ ABOUT IT — 


with Panorama Colorslides with Long-playing Records with Panorama Guidebooks 


Each month you re- Each month you re- 


Each month you re- 


co or 
<> tr a 
Sag 


DIGGING FoR 


st 





COLORSLIDE x4 


TURE AND SCIENC, 


er can 
a £3 or A 


£ PROGRAM 


ceive 32 brilliant color- 
stides which take you 
on a different nature 
and science adventure. 
They are mounted in 
series, so they can be 
shown in correct 
sequence. 


ceive a 7” long-playing 
33% rpm _ record on 
which a distinguished 
commentator describes 
each new adventure, 
with appropriate sounds 
and music in the back- 
ground. 


receive a large (8'2” x 
1154”) illustrated, hard- 
bound guidebook. 
Written by a leading 
scientist, each contains 
fascinating informa- 
tion about that month’s 
adventure. 


Your first adventure DIGGING FOR DINOSAURS 


NOW—through the miracle of sight-and-sound 
adventures—fascinating explorations of 
the incredible secrets of life and the universe! 


Imagine exploring—in the 
classroom or in your home— 
the fascinating worlds of na- 
ture and science with Walter 
Cronkite, Dr. William Burns 
of the American Museum of 
Natural History, and other fa- 
mous commentators and sci- 
entists as your guides...reveal- 
ing the startling, little-known 
facts that make you an eye- 
YOU ARE THERE...as your Witness to many of the most 
space ship explores and lands__ thrilling events and discoveries 
on the moon ! of all time! 

You'll meet the fiercest killer the world has ever known 
»..cruise in an atomic submarine ...launch a Polaris 





Projector —the result of years of research! 

Then, each month thereafter, for as long as you remain 
a subscriber, you will receive 32 colorslides about a dif- 
ferent adventure plus a long-playing record keyed to the 
individual slides. On the record you will hear the fascinat- 
ing facts behind the color scene you are seeing. 

You will also receive each month a handsomely illus- 
trated, hard-bound guidebook. Written by a noted scien- 
tist or naturalist, the guidebook provides additional fas- 
cinating information about each subject covered 

Each of these monthly Pro- 
gram adventures—consisting of 
32 Colorslides, a long-playing 
Record and Guidebook-—is 
yours as a Charter Subscriber 
for only $3.98. You may re- 





narrated by WALTER CRONKITE 


With Mr. Cronkite, you join famed pale- 
ontologists to track down the skeleton of a 
mighty dinosaur buried for millions of years. 
You see dinosaur eggs “hatching”... find 
traces of a titanic battle of the past... 
meet the fiercest killer the world has ever 
known! You see the earth as it was millions 
of years ago. 














Among the other adventures you will receive: 
Under the Microscope « Life in the Desert « Story of Flight 
Strange Creatures Around the World e Exploring Caves 
Atomic Submarine & Polaris « Animal Babies e¢ Navajo Indians 
and many, many more! 


SEND NO MONEY — Mail 10-Day Trial Coupon Today 


Only A Limited Number of Charter Subscriptions 
| Are Available — Act Now! 


PANORAMA COLORSLIDE NATURE AND ! 
SCIENCE PROGRAM — Dept 714N I 
a@ service of Columbia Record Club 1 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send me my FREE Panorama Colorslide Projector and | 

| the first adventure, consisting of 32 Colorslides, long-playing 
Record and Guidebook on Digging for Dinosaurs. I will either 
return these items within 10 days or I will remit to you $3.98 
for the Colorslides, Record and Guidebook, and you may 

J enroll me as a Charter Subscriber to the Panorama Color- 
slide Nature and Science Program. As a Charter Subscriber, 
my only obligation will be to accept a new adventure each 
month during the forthcoming year — each consisting of 32 j 
Colorslides, Record and Guidebook—all for only $3.98 
per month, plus a small mailing and handling charge. (A 
small charge is added to your first bill to cover Projector 

| shipping expense.) 





es po : ~ ~ - ‘ 7 > serie ‘ }, n > 2 
missile... “book passage” on a rocket headed for the serve a Charter Subscription San A earings aortee of a aes S > | 
moon. You will see the earth as it was 100,000,000 years and examine the Projector and | terminate at any time after the first year.) _ ] 
ago... and you'll learn about the world science is plan- the Colorslides, Record and | 
ning for tomorrow! You not only see these breath-taking Guidebook on Digging for —— 
scenes projected in brilliant, lifelike color—you hear your Dinosaurs for 10 days before (please print) ret spaecensanhenpesnnenns 
Narrator as he points out the exciting facts that broaden you pay for anything or even | 
knowledge and deepen understanding of the vital, ever- decide to subscribe to the Pro- | EREEED. «0s coccccceeses aiteiat naman eeennatet cee 
changing world. gram. Take advantage of this 

Upon enrolling as a Charter Subscriber to the Pano- special FREE EXAMINA. a — a. 3 ih | GREY. vccscsccvcccecescenecs ZONE... STATE. coescoceees 12 ] 
rama Colorslide Nature and Science Program, you re- TION OFFER. Fill in and “sas fo. jo PANORAMA PROJECTION SCREEN (eptionsh. If you ] 

a ci oan - 4 ; - ; lous expedition searching for have neither a screen nor a white wall for showing the slides, 
ceive, as a FREE introductory gift, an electric Colorslide mail the coupon today! dinosaurs ! i you may have a 31” x 24” projection screen, with smooth, 1 

matte-white surface for maximum image sharpness. It’s a 
. — . om § $5.50 value — yours for only $2.00 (plus mailing charge) if ] 
roney) Fay. Wn O)s. 40. W\Vip.) COLORSLIDE NATURE AND SCIENCE PROGRAM | a service of Columbia Record Club 4 Yo check this box. J 
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GRADES 
Full Color— 


with Captions 


How Does A Garden Grow? 
How We See And Hear 

Life Story Of A Butterfly 
Miniature Plants Of The Desert 
Our Desert Treasure 

Wealth In The Ocean 

The Wonder Of Crystals 

The Wonders Of Snow 


write for catalog 


Moody 
Institute 
of Science 


P.O. BOX 25575 J 
LOS ANGELES 25, CALIFORNIA 


EUROPE 


is best 


BY BUS 


The gaiety of cosmopolitan capitals 

. the historical treasures of 
castles and cathedrals . . . the 
charm of farm-dotted countryside. 
You get a close-up look at all 
Europe when you tour in a luxu- 
rious Linjebuss motor coach. Car- 
free and carefree, your comfort is 
complete with a snack bar, lava- 
tory and English speaking hostess- 
guide. Explore the Continent by 
daylight, make overnight stops at 
select hotels. Choice of 6 to 30 day 
all-expense tours. For free brochure 
see your Travel Agent or write: 


LINJEBUSS INTERNATIONAL 
Dept. T, 320 5th Ave., N. Y.1 


LINJE | BUSS 


INTERNATIONA -—@Z7Z/—/™ 





System of Trans-European Bus Lines 
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Teachers should be relieved of 


all nonteaching duties 


Teaching requires the full resources of a teacher if she is 

to maintain her peak in teaching performance. Distractions 
are a blow to new ideas; creativity is crushed by lack of time; and the 
joy of teaching never flowers under a burdensome load! 

This reminds me of the teacher who was asked her occupation. She an- 
swered: ''I teach a little; am a full-time secretary; a roaming music and 
art director; a policeman; a bus driver's aid; a janitor; a ball coach; a 
doctor; a nursemaid; a counselor; and a prop!" 

Extra duties loom in the background as time-consuming monsters when 
the teacher faces the task of writing ''Promoted" or ''Retained’’ on a 
child's report card; and they taunt her with the realization that a child's 
failure is a teacher's failure! 

The conscientious teacher cries out at the injustice. How come? You 
consume me with additional duties until there is not enough time to help 
Johnny master the vowel sounds; to give Tommy a lift into higher learn- 
ing areas; to help Bill overcome timidity; to share joys and sorrows; to 
give each child the confidence needed to cope with a changing world; 


ND OFF 











Next question 





to play games; to love; and to laugh!” 
Teaching is a joy when there is time for teaching! 


Mary Ada Wilson 


Texarkana, Texas 


A dedicated teacher wants to assume responsibility for all 

teaching and nonteaching duties a// the time the class is in 
session. Nonteaching experiences may be very meaningful and revealing 
to the teacher. Activities such as collecting Red Cross money and milk 
money or doing bus or lunchroom duty are not really outside the realm of 
teaching. It is precisely these duties that permit the teacher and pupils 
to know each other better and thus lead to greater rapport. The teacher 
is a living force and not a walking textbook. 

Secondly, from the administrative viewpoint, having one person in 
charge of the group makes for continuity in the program. Children are not 
asked to adjust daily to different adults with different standards. 

Thirdly, from a purely materialistic viewpoint, division of classroom 
duties tends to weaken any bargaining position teachers may utilize for 
salary increments. To have additional classroom helpers would affect 
the already tight budget under which most schools now operate. This is 
an opportunity for the resourceful teacher to integrate nonteaching du- 
ties with the basic curriculum. 

Unquestionably the classroom routine which includes all nonteaching 
tasks means hard work. Nevertheless rewards are commensurate for those 
who realize a teacher is not a salaried employee but a true professional. 

Beverly Fox 


Farmingdale, New York 


Teachers’ salaries should be 
public information 


$05 will be paid for the best letter not exceeding 225 words on either 


side of this topic for the April issue. Be as emphatic as you like. 
Send your letter to Sound Off, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. It must reach 


us by February 10. 
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Replies were more even than you might imagine: 
55 percent “yes,"" and 45 percent “no.” On the 
whole the yeses were decidedly more heated; the 
noes more thoughtful. 


Here are excerpts from a few typical entries submitted for the 
february Sound Off. 


YES... / offen hear uninformed persons express the common 
fallacy of “what a racket teachers have—an 8 A.M. to 
4 P.M. job." What a rash and incorrect statement! Joan 
Crowley, Teaneck, New Jersey 


NO... Teachers would more closely resemble factory workers 
on an assembly line... . if relieved of all nonteaching 
duties. Beverly J. Crane, Fresno, California 


NO... Extras can sometime be labeled as the A-B-C's of char- 
acter and personality building. Who can do this any 
better than the teacher whom the students trust, respect, 
and obey? Gertrude Scruggs, Memphis, Tennessee 


YES... Our children deserve an enthusiastic teacher—one with 
energy enough to challenge their own vital interests. 
This energy should not be wasted on milk counts, charity 
drives, on the playground, on the bus, or in the cafeteria. 
Ethel A. Freas, Aldan, Pennsylvania 


NO... The teacher appears to the children in an entirely differ- 
ent role during nonteaching hours. She becomes an 
ordinary mortal. Dorothea Hays, Carrollton, Ohio 


NO... Of course teachers should not be relieved of all non- 
teaching duties! This is a feeble suggestion often pro- 
posed by teachers who would be no more competent 
even if someone went so far as to take their daily 
attendance for them! John Almond, Elgin, Illinois 


YES... /f the teacher must act as maintenance personnel, secre- 
tary, nurse, then the child whom she teaches does not 
receive his due, the best the teacher has to give. Sister 
M. Florentine, Buffalo, New York 


YES... We would be much more effective teachers if we had 
more time for preparation, evaluation, and coordina- 
tion. This can happen when we are relieved of our nurse- 
maid-policeman duties. Beverly L. Lachapelle, North 
Reading, Massachusetts 


NO... /¢ is during noncurriculum activities that the closest 
bonds are developed between teacher and pupil. Sister 
M. Evelius, C.S.F.N., Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 


Don't forget your Sound Off 
for the April issue. 











By Katherine D'Evelyn 





(Regular Price $4.75) 


The coupon below, when filled in and re- 
turned to the Educator’s Book Club, en- 
titles you to the following major bene- 
fits of Club Membership:— 


Career Advancement: The Club keeps 
you informed — without charge — of 
new professional books for educators in 
all areas of teaching, supervision, and 
administration — books that impart the 
knowledge you need to gain better teach- 
ing skills, more rapid promotion, and 
greater income. 


A-1 Professional Library: Membership 
enables you to build at low cost an up- 
to-date library covering all aspects of 
your particular educational interests and 
needs. 


No Minimum Purchase: You select only 
the books you want — you do not have 
to buy any minimum number of books. 


Substantial Cash Savings: On each book 
you do buy, you are entitled to the spe- 
cial club price which saves you at least 
15% on the regular educational price. 
As your introductory offer under this 
short trial membership you will receive 
— for only 99c — this new book which 
gives you the helpful, practical answers 
to one of modern teaching’s greatest 
problems: 


MEETING CHILDREN'S 
EMOTIONAL NEEDS 


By Katherine D'Evelyn 


This brilliant handbook helps you under- 
stand and cope with one of today’s most 
difficult educational dilemmas — how to 
deal with the individual emotional needs 
of the children in your classroom. 

It is designed to make your day-by-day 
classroom work easier and more reward- 
ing by removing the emotional barriers 
that so often stand in the way of learn- 
ing. This down-to-earth, practical guide 
takes up the emotional needs of average 
children from kindergarten through high 
school, tells you how to detect, identify 
and understand them — and how to ful- 
fill these emotional needs intelligently 
so that the children are set free to 
learn in a healthy, normal way. 

In addition, MEETING CHILDREN’S 
EMOTIONAL NEEDS explains how to 
handle problem cases outside the norm 
— the behavior deviant, the withdrawn 
child, the aggressive child, the excep- 
tional child. It makes use of case histor- 
ies to show how such problem children 
are best handled, and how you can help 
the child through school and communi- 
ty resources. Here is a brief glimpse of 


“MEETING CHILDREN’S 
EMOTIONAL NEEDS” 


reserved for you 


for only 9 Oc 


with THREE-MONTH TRIAL MEMBERSHIP in the 


EDUCATOR'S BOOK CLUB 


3 with no obligation of any kind involved 





About the author 


Katherine D’Evelyn (Ed.D., Columbie 
University) is Chief Psychologist for the 
Great Neck, New York, Public Schools, 
and an established authority in the field 
of child and adolescent psychology. 
“Were this book dedicated,” she writes, 
“it would be to the many fine teachers 
whose work inspired me to undertake it.” 


Typical comment from the thousands of 
teachers, principals and administrators 
who enjoy Club benefits .. . 


“Every book is of top-notch quality — 
I've never been disappointed with one.” 
Cc. T. Rye, Santa Cruz School, 

Nogales, Arizona 


“A wonderful opportunity to increase my 
personal library at low cost.” 

Charles Ingram, Mary Hayes School, 
Broxton, Ga. 























the ideas, suggestions and teaching ideas 
that will help you deal with this chal- 
lenging teaching task: 


@ How to recognize and deal with the need for 
acceptance, praise and accomplishment in 
the young child 


@ How rebellious or defiant behavior is linked 
to peer acceptance and identification 


@ What symptoms signal the approaching loss 
of self control in the student and how you 
can strengthen self control 


@ 9 questions that help lay bare the true moti- 
vation of aggression, withdrawal, truancy, 
and stealing 


@ How to deal with stuttering, garbled speech, 
baby talk, imitative speech patterns 


How to help the class clown get the recog- 
nition he wants — in a worthwhile way 


@ Special needs of the exceptional child and 
the retarded child 


e@ How to break through parental indifference 
without creating antagonism 


@ How to get rid of the blocks to a good 
parent-teacher conference 


e@ Where to go for outside help — and how to 
decide when it is needed 


@ and HUNDREDS of other ideas, techniques, 
case histories, psychological testings and 
findings that will be of inestimable value to 
you in handling your day-by-day teaching 
problems. 


HOW THE EDUCATOR'S BOOK CLUB 
OPERATES 


Each month, the Club offers you one outstand- 
ing new book on an important phase of modern 
education. 30 days before each selection is pub- 
lished, you receive an Advance Bulletin describ- 
ing the book in detail. With the Bulletin you also 
receive a Refusal Card, which you simply re- 
turn if you do not want the current selection. 
Otherwise, the book will be sent to you about 
four weeks later. 


START YOUR 3-MONTH TRIAL MEMBERSHIP NOW 


Just fill in and mail coupon below to receive all 
Club benefits for a 3-month trial period — and 
get your copy of “Meeting Children’s Emotional 
Needs” for only 99c. 


(-——-TRIAL MEMBERSHIP COUPON-——, 
| —MAIL NOW | 
| 
l 


I the Educator’s Book Club, Dept. 5383-B1 
| Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


I Piease enroll me in the Educator’s Book Club | 
| for a 3-month trial period. 1 am to receive the 
Club’s announcements, free of charge, anal 
I wilt be entitled to full membership privileges, 
| WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO BUY ANY 5 
4 SERCiPiC NUMBER OF CLUB SELEC- 
TIONS. On those I do buy, I am to receive a 
[discount of at least 15% irom the regular | 
§ educational price. As my first selection under 
the trial membership, send me “Meeting Chil 
dren's Emotional Needs” (reg. price $4.75) for 
goaly 99c. 


ycity Zone State 
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with exciting PETAL CRAFT and ‘WILLIE the WEATHER- 
MAN’ on hand to provide a welcome change of pace. 
Schools and institutions are now using these educa- 
tional activity items extensively — as they introduce 


just the right amount of play to make learning more 
stimulating. 






Y st. 


eee PETAL CRAFT® 


for all children . . . A unique method to create 
=\ Petal a colorful pictures without paints or crayons. Multi- 
| ae Ve Ss colored Hyacinth shaped plastic petals are placed 
LY into a perforated plastic board to make unlimited 
variety of designs. The petals interlock on the board 
and will not fall out; however, they are easily re- 
moved so children can create new pictures, 


No, 300 — 240 Petals, 12”x 12” Board — $4 ppg, 


No. 200—120 Petals, 9”x9”Board—$2 ppd. 
ts, _ 






“4 
. uae = w « , 
> ~ *s 6. ~ es 


‘WILLIE THE WEATHERMAN’ ¥ 


Children dress ‘WILLIE’ to meet the weather de- 
mands. The ‘Fuzzy Felt’ cloth costumes are silk 
screened in four colors. They adhere magically 
when pressed on to Willie’s ‘Fuzzy Felt’ surface. 
To change costumes, they are merely lifted off. 
No scissors or paste is required. ~ é; 
Guaranteed to teach children how to dress for “a> W es 
the weather. Try ‘Willie’ in your 

classroom too! $2 ppd. 


"7% 





STANDARD TOYKRAFT PRODUCTS, INC. 
| 95 LORIMER ST. + BROOKLYN 6, N. Y. 
— ME 


If your school supply distributor cannot No. PETAL CRAFT at $ ‘i 


help you — send your order direct. z 
—__WILLIE the WEATHERMAN at $2.00 each 


Enclosed find full payment of $ 
| Sorry No C.0.D's 
NAME 


| 
PRODUCTS, INC. | scwoot a 
95 LORIMER ST. + BROOKLYN 6,N. Y. | A00%6ss 
4 CITY F ZONE STATE 














make science teaching easy with 


SCIBNCE KIT 


Teachers all over the country have discovered how SCIENCE KIT sim- 
plifies teaching elementary science, eliminates hurried searches for 
proper equipment and supplies. 

The original and most widely accepted portable 
laboratory, SCIENCE KIT contains over 80 pieces 
of professional quality apparatus and 
manuals which will correlate with any ia 
text. Everything that’s needed 
for successful, visual 
science teaching. 


$39.95 








Use SCIENCE 
KIT - save 
time, money, 
effort! 


Over 150,000 
In Use! 


Lab Table Equipment — 

Set “A” — 7) pieces of the 
finest quality apporatus — Recommended by 

ideal for elementary schools 32 State Depts. of Education, 

- $59.50. ; ACEI and Science Text Publishers 

Set “B’ — 134 pieces of @ School Science Supplies — (chemicals, apparatus, teaching aids, etc.) 


equipment selected especi- Most Available Under NDEA — Title ill 
ally for Junior H.S. use 


— $99.50. @ Current Price Cataiogs Available 























SCIENCE KIT, JR. for primary | SCIENCE KIT LAB. the stand. [SCIENCE KIT LAB ‘300’, a 4 
schools — $21.75 ard of excellence — $279.00 wel ae at a lower price 








Serving Educators 


Since 1939 k SCIENCE EIT, Inc. 


BOX 69 * TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
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What Can You 
DEDUCT? 


JOSEPH ARKIN, C.P.A. 


In Internal Revenue Bulletin 
1960-11 there appears, on pages 
9-19, Revenue Ruling 60-97, 
which attempts to explain the 
regulations of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service relative to deduc- 
tions from federal income taxes 
that a teacher can make for edu- 
cational expenses. To summarize 
the ruling: 

1. A taxpayer may deduct ex- 
penses for education he voluntar- 
ily undertakes— 

a) Primarily for the pur- 
pose of maintaining or improv- 
ing skills required of him by his 
employer. 

b) Primarily to ensure his 
same salary, status, or employ- 
ment. 

2. The fact that academic 
credit, a degree, a new job, or an 
advancement results from the ad- 
ditional study does not preclude a 
deduction if one of the above rea- 
sons for undertaking the study is 
the main one. 

3. A taxpayer may not deduct 
educational expenses he incurs in 
order to meet the minimum re- 
quirements for his position. 

4. A taxpayer may not deduct 
educational expenses incurred for 
the purpose of obtaining a sub- 
stantial advancement in position. 
But if an in-grade increase in sal- 
ary results from education a 
teacher undertook for a purpose 
otherwise deductible, he need not 
show that his purpose was not pri- 
marily to obtain the increase. 

The deductions for educational 
expenses include tuition, books, 
laboratory fees, registration fees, 
library fees, traveling expenses, 
meals and lodging while away 
from home overnight, and so on. 

A taxpayer has the right to se- 
lect the institution which best 
serves his needs and he will not 
be denied a deduction solely be- 
cause attendance at the institution 
of his choice resulted in greater 
expenditures than he would have 
made if he had attended another 
institution. This is true whether 
foreign or local universities are at- 
tended. But a factual determina- 
tion must be made as to whether 
travel away from home was pri- 
marily to obtain education or for 
personal reasons. 

Where do you fit into this pic- 
ture? Following are some typical 


situations of teachers and an ex. 
planation of each as it relates to 
the payment of federal income 
taxes. 

Example 1: A _ fifth-grade 
teacher has had four years of col- 
lege study. This for many years 
has been the minimum state re- 
quirement for a continuing cer- 
tificate for such teachers. The 
state changes its requirements, 
New fifth-grade teachers must 
have five years of college study 
when hired and fifth-grade teach- 
ers already employed are given 
five years within which to acquire 
the fifth year of college study. 

Explanation: A __ fifth-grade 
teacher already employed who 
has already met the requirements 
for a continuing certificate is en- 
titled to deductions for expenses 
incurred in meeting the increased 
requirements. 

Example 2: Mr. B teaches the 
seventh grade of a school system 
organized on the 8-4 plan (8 
years elementary and 4 years high 
school.) He has a continuing ele- 
mentary certificate. The system is 
reorganized to the 6-3-3 plan (6 
years elementary, 3 years junior 
high, and 3 years senior high 
school). Mr. B is to continue to 
teach seventh-grade pupils who 
will now be attending junior high 
school in the reorganized system, 
but he must obtain a secondary 
certificate, which necessitates tak- 
ing additional courses. 

Explanation: The expenses 
Mr. B. incurred in obtaining this 
additional education are deduct- 
ible even though he obtains a dif- 
ferent type of certificate, because 
he is merely meeting increased ed- 
ucational requirements imposed 
by his employer for the same po- 
sition. 

Example 3: Miss D, a first- 
grade teacher in School District 
X, wishes to become a sixth-grade 
teacher in the same district. This 
district requires all elementary 
school teachers to have a certain 
number of college credits and an 
elementary certificate. Miss D 
takes the three additional courses 
specifically required to qualify her 
as a sixth-grade teacher and is 
transferred. No new certificate is 
involved. 

Explanation: Since Miss D 
has the same employer, her duties 
involve the same general type of 
work, and no new type of certifi- 
cate is involved, she is entitled to, 
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deduct the cost of the additional continuing certificate. She under- he takes educational courses, the stitute personal living expenses. 
courses. takes a fifth year of college work. expenses of which qualify for de- His expenses incurred for trans- 
Example 4: A second-grade Explanation: Expenses in- duction. The teacher regularly portation between his residence 
yacher has no degree but has a_ curred are for education needed spends his summers at his resi- and the school attended are in the 
wacher’s certificate which, under to meet the minimum require- dence and would be there regard- nature of commuting expenses 
tate law, is renewable indefinite- ments for qualification in a new less of whether or not he attends and also are not deductible. How- 
ly by periodic acquisition of a position and are not deductible. school. ever, the money spent for tuition, 
pecified number of academic Example 8: A man who lives Explanation: His expendi- books, fees, etc., is deductible 
sedits. No further local require- in City R teaches school in City tures for meals and lodging are as education expenses to the ex- 
nents are imposed on the teach- T. During the summer, in City R, not deductible because they con- tent provided in the regulations. 
+. In addition to undertaking 
study required to renew his cer- 
iificate, the teacher, primarily to 
an ex- |maintain or improve needed 
ates to |,kills, takes courses leading to a 
income degree. : 
Explanation: The taxpayer is 
i-grade | entitled to deduct the cost of the 
of col- | yoluntary education (which leads 
y years |to0 a degree) as well as that re- 
ate re- | quired in order to renew the cer- 
1g Cer- | tificate. 
s. The ) Example 5: School District A 
‘ments, | in State Y required that seventh- 
Must | grade teachers have at least a 
; Study | bachelor’s degree. Miss S, with a 
teach- | bachelor’s degree, is employed b ° 
given | this school district. She pint white Dauphines get forty miles per gallon 
icquire | employment as a seventh-grade 
udy. | teacher in the same state but in 
-grade | School District C which requires 
1 who ser apaoar teachers ya blue Dauphines Get forty meee per Garon 
ments | at least a master’s degree. In un- 
is en- } dertaking the required education, 
penses | Miss § is meeting minimum re- 
reased | quirements for qualification in a OTSyY DSUPSTENSS GSt forty mass Her gas" 
new position. OR, 
nes the | Explanation: The expenses of as 
ar spheomerag are, accordingly, “O—-O” green Dauphines get forty miles per galion 
rshigh | Example 6: A fourth-grade 
ng ele- | teacher in School District W un- 
sage gna ae bse Aang black Dauphines get forty miles per galion 
junior | fourth-grade teacher and also oe) 
‘ high | meets the express educational re- a 
nue to | quirements to qualify him as a “O—-O”’ even sun-roof Dauphines get forty miles per galion 
s who | principal in that school district. 
r high | The education is not required as 
ystem, | acondition to the retention of his 
mdary | salary, status, or employment, 
>s tak- | and is not of a type customarily 
undertaken by other established 
penses | fourth-grade teachers. 
ig this Explanation: Since the edu- 
educt- | cation meets the express require- 
if. m ‘ > ath ax- ” jn 9 ° 
bon ion plo Bape fe boa Economy seems to be the fad right now. Every car, dead or alive, talks it. Here’s why we really mean it. In a 
eded- | only if he can show that the Dauphine you can drive anywhere for less; you actually get from 5 to 10 miles more on every gallon than with most 
posed | education was undertaken pri- other imports. (1960 Mobil Mileage Rally proof: 48.9 mpg!) The ruggedness of . the Dauphine has been proved 
1c po- | Marily for the purpose of main- : a. ‘ ; 
taining or improving skills re- in over 5 years of owner-driving over some of the most gruelling runs in 
first- quired in his position, and not the world —including the U. S. Mother’s Daily Suburban Endurance 
yor uae a a Run. Biggest dollar saver, of course, is the price. $1585* includes all 
_ This Example 7: A_ fifth-grade | the extras others charge for: deluxe heater, windshield washers, 
“ntary teacher holding a continuing cer- | defroster. (The retail value of the Dauphine’s free extras 
ertain | tificate in State Y acceptsemploy- | 
nd an } Ment as a fifth-grade teacher in | comes close to $150!) No matter what other car you 
iss D | State Z. State Z requires fifth- now own: we bet you can’t drive to our nearest 
‘ tade teachers ave 7} 22 
vies - © yp angst gens showroom as cheaply as our nearest dealer can 
ind is | gible for a continuing certificate drive to your house REN ] AN ( ILT r 
‘ate is agg State Y required only in a Dauphine. Call 
our years of college study for : | >) = } fs = 
isS D such a certificate. She is, how- him and try it soon. oe ell JOWMUIMGS “Suggested price, P. O. E. East Coast Renault, Inc., 750 Third Avenue, New York 17, . ¥, 
duties | Ver, given a certificate by State Z| aFe 
ype of | Which is renewable annually for | 
ertifi- five years, at the end of which | 
led to, | ime she must be eligible for the 
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PLYMOUTH TEACHING 
AIDS 


INVENTORY TESTS OF THE 
NUMBER FACTS 
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TEACHERS SEAT PLAN 


(for single class) 
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In Heavy Transparent Acetate 
Envelope 
8” x 8” heavy dark paper, 70 compart- 
ments for inserting cards. Cards in- 
cluded for 144 name places - (Blue, 
Buff, Pink or White). long wear- 
ing - complete. 
$1.25 ea. postpaid 
$10.98 per doz. 
(Add 22¢ to your order for postage) 
(Order direct or from your School 
Supply Dealer) 


Neat, 








IN COLORS-WITH MANUAL — Complete sets of our In- 
ventory Tests covering, respectively, the 100 Addition 
Facts, the 100 Subtraction Facts, the 100 Multiplication 
Facts, and the 90 Division Facts, each in the form of a 
PERFOrated Folder, with Key for each giving automati- 
cally the remedial units necessary for mastery of com- 
bination failed on. Inventory Tests can be used over and 
over by pupil after pupil. 
C) BI04. Inventory tests of the 100 addition 
facts, separately, 10 cents each, 98¢ a dozen. 
(Order at least one key). 
[] BI08. Inventory test of the 100 subtraction 
facts separately, 10 cents each, 98¢ a dozen. 
(Order, also, at least one key). 
C) BII2. Inventory test of the 100 multiplication 
facts separately, 10 cents each, 98¢ a dozen. 
(Order, also, at least one key). 
( BI23. Inventory tests of the 90 division facts 
separately, 10 cents each, 98¢ a dozen. (Order, 
also, at least one key). 
Keys For Above—3 for 25¢ 
(Add 22c¢ to your order for postage) 


PERFO SEAT WORK 


Especially for Slow Learners — Used with ordinary prac- 
tice paper 7'/2” x 8”. Each a 6 pupil set. May be used 
over and over. Written answers do not show through 
perforations. Each paper may be used to receive four 
complete sets of answers. 





[) 1A-2B How Many? R949 __........98¢ 
(] 1A-2B Little Questions R948........ 98¢ 
[] 2B-2A Riddles R950 0.00... 98¢ 
[] 2B-2A Making Words R951 ........ 98¢ 
[) 2B-2A What Am 1? R956 _.......... 98¢ 
(] 2B-2A Easy Riddles R957 _......... 98¢ 
C) 3¢ Practice Problems N420 ..98¢ 
Cj] 3¢ The Right Class R972 ..... 98¢ 
Ct] 3¢ Out of Place | R976 ...... 98¢ 
Ct) 3¢ Out of Place 11 R977 98¢ 
CL) 3A The Cafeteria N421 _..... 98¢ 


Minimum order $2.00—No C.0O.D.'s 
(Add 22¢ to your order for postage) 
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PLYMOUTH WALL CHARTS 


The largest and strongest charts made 





(€) (36” x 35”) postpaid $5.50 
The organization of the words into unit-groups 
modem” teachilg “methods” ‘The’ learning’ oft 
C)} 1B ee Te «so éandacscies . .98¢ word not as a detached memorization, but in 
C) 18 70 nouns with plural R1002 . . .98¢ meaningful concrete situations in association with 
_) 1B We WEIS GUNS ccc ce ccccccccccsecs 98¢ other relevant words, gives the child a more com- 
=) 1B 94 nouns 21004 ....... _. .9B¢ prehensive grasp of the meaning 

1B 84 nouns R1005 C] PHONIC SET to build words, ............. 
4% 85 verbs R1006 .. 200 cards C710 ........... siabkenned $1.50 
C) 1A-2C Vocabulary pairs R981 .......... 98¢ ] PRIMER SET easy words for use with begin- 
“) 1A-2C Where is it? — onevescencese 4 Sele ee SNES GEE ceccvecececveses $1.50 

L) 1A-2€ Color Group . HTT TURTLE i anion we aes as 
©) 1A-2C Something to Find R974........ 98¢ Ph Dy 8 I Ee 
[) 1A-2C Crossword for Beginners CWiIl 98¢ practical classroom work by a number of experi- 

Minimum Postage 25¢ enced teachers 

All Orders Must Be Accompanied By Check, Money Order Or Postal Note — Send 10¢ For Gomotese 


10¢ 
Catalog Of New Teaching Aids — ADD POSTAGE AS SHOWN ON ALL ORDERS — Prices Above For 


U.S. Only — Add 25% On Canadian Orders. 


THE PLYMOUT 


2921 West 63rd St. 
Chicago 29, Ill. 


H PRESS 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
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HERE’S magic in the kind of 
wonder that leads to curios- 
ity, appreciation, investigation, 
and generalization. For the young 
child, the world is full of won- 
der. The things of wonder in- 
clude mathematicking concerning 
size, shape, order, and amount. 

Teaching, too, is full of won- 
der. Teaching is listening and 
analyzing the meaning of what 
the child says. Teaching is watch- 
ing what the child does. Teaching 
is asking the right question that 
will stimulate scholarly thinking. 
Teaching is setting the stage for 
a method of working that leads to 
generalizations that are sharp and 
meaningful. 

Let us listen as these very 
young children wonder. 

Carl, raking leaves, “This is 
God’s world, we’re making it 
beautiful. From here, it looks as 
if the world is round. But where’s 
the other half?” 

Billy wonders about shape, 
“Why do we form a ring to play 
the game? Why don’t we form a 
square?” 

And other children: “The big- 
ger the beads, the fewer go in 
this box. Let’s get smaller beads 
and more will go in.” 

The wonder of a class trip to 
the zoo—‘“I wonder how many 
pounds that elephant weighs. 
He’s bigger than all of us. I won- 


Wr 


der if all of us could get on his 
back.” 
“I wonder if the monkey can 
tell how many peanuts I have.” 
“The snake is so long when he 
is all let out. His mother looks 


they 
Ww ew . 
mathematics 


MARGUERITE BRYDEGAARD 


Professor at San Diego State College 
and Coauthor of "Building Mathematical 
Concepts in the Elementary School" 


The Magic of Wonder 


small when she’s all rolled up. 
She’s as far across as a big fry- 
ing pan.” 

“That tree looks like a triangle, 
| wonder how many leaves it 
has.” 

Wonder appears to be intuitive, 
but needs to be inspired, stimu- 
lated, and guided. Miss Smith 
read the readiness of her children 
who were making designs with 
beads. 

One child said, “I put three 
beads down and made a triangle.” 
Another said, “I put four beads 
down and made a square.” The 
question, “Can you find other 
numbers of beads that would 





make a triangle and a square?” 
led the children to sense that 
they could form a pattern that 
looked like a square if they used 
the same number of beads across 
as they used down and then filled 
in the pattern. Four, 9, 16, and 
25, and so on, patterns of beads 
were used to form a square. Simi- 
larly, they found patterns for tri- 
angles. 

The teacher will drink at the 
fountain of youth if he joins the 
youngest mathematician in the 
search for wonder. The teacher, 
too, will listen, look, experiment, 
test, and generalize. He will de- 
velop procedures for generalizing 
that are based on the method of 





science. Basic procedures afe 
used over and over, while specific 
knowledge may not be. The magic 
of wonder leads to enlightenment, 
scholarly thinking, and a high 
level of mathematicking. 
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This Nation Is about to Engage in a Commemoration of 
its greatest conflict, the Civil War. Battles will be drama- 
tized and history restaged during this Civil War Centennial. ... 
What about our children? What will they learn from this nationwide ob- 


<< servance? Will it arouse sectional bitterness, feelings of competition, jeal- a 
% ous defenses—or will it increase children’s understanding and give them greater oa 
confidence in our national ideals? . . . Elementary teachers can help children realize: FS 


1 


JY 
* America is a nation united—it emerged from the conflict ne 
ike 


wounded and scarred, but with the Union intact—a test 


few nations have met as well. 


* The Civil War gave the nation noble examples of im- 


mortal courage on both sides, from generals to privates. 


oS 
op 
op 
% * Although America must be humble about the death and 
destruction wrought by the War, from it came our 
© greatest humanitarian organization—the American Red 
Cross. 
* More than any other event, the Civil War taught our 
nation the folly of settling its difficulties with strife. 
SY Never since has internal war been suggested as a sub- 
MP 
Mp 
eR 
oR 


stitute for legislation or judicial decision. 


From viewing the shrines of the war, reading of its battles, hearing about its events, 
our children must gain a dedication to individual freedom and its responsibilities, 
a willingness to live and even to die for the fundamental principles of our 
free society. Any lesser goals would be a shabby memorial to those 


who gave their'lives in the War between the States. 


a 


The Civil War did not Divide the Nation-- Both sides had Advantages r 
the Break had already Occurred. but the Odds were with the Nort 


The Bettmann Archive 


EARLY in the Civil War, bet- 
ter trained southern officers 
accounted for the effective- 
ness of the Confederate Army. 
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THERE were quarrels in Congress among those rep- t Pillow TENNESSEE gp 2. 


resenting the industrial North, the grain and cattle Shiloh Frankhn g 4 
farmers of the West, and the slave-holding one-crop mere Chattanoog THE soUTH found it an advantage 
farmers of the South. first to have the war fought on its 
In the end, this cost them a heavier § 
in lives and property. q 
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SLAVERY was defended by the = : Vicksburg 
South; criticized severely by 
the North; and strongly ar- 


' r THE NORTH exceeded the Con 
gued in the West. 


in important resources: 71 pel 
the population, 81 percent of 
tional wealth, 72 percent of 1 
roads, and 85 percent of the fa 
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A. THE frontiers of the U.S. B asinsai England and 

moved west, the number of con- France to #000. the 

flicts between North and South new Confederate nation, 

increased. Each tried to ex- and an almost complete 

tend its influence. blockade of the th 
by sea, aided the cause 
of the North. 


A BIG unsolved question 
when southern states se- 
ceded was this: Is the 
United States an indivis- 
ible Union, or a Con- ww ‘ . BRAVE soldiers from 
federation from which a ge a both sides endured 
members may secede? ba “4 ' ’ th | hardships and suffer- 
; a rite ing with great cour- 





ege—l, 500,000 in the 
nion Army ; 900,000 - 
in the Confederate. 


THERE were economic arguments, too. High 
tariffs would protect northern markets; 
free trade would sell more southern cotton; 
federal money would extend transporta- 
tion westward. 
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MORE Americans lost 

their lives in the 

great Civil War than — 
in both World War I wea 
and World War II. i 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Recognized throughout the world as the | eee the war meant 
great champion of the common people. the end of slavery, it solved 
few of the problems relating 
to attitudes toward the Ne- 
gro, both in the North and 
in the South. 


WARS are costly in more 
than lives. The price tag 
on the Civil War was over 
$15 billion at a time when 
weekly wages were about 


$5.80. 
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‘reation of admiral’s rank. who fought and died for him. 











Here are five bugle calls that 
your class can sing and play. 
The following four notes are the 
only tones used: 
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ILITARY CALLS 


Words and Arrangement by Elva S. Danicls 
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Write one call on the board. 
Younger children can sing ‘ta’ 
for the bugle sound; older chil- 
dren can sing syllable, letter, or 
number names. Even girls and 
boys who claim they dislike 
"sight singing” will enjoy figur- 
ing out and recognizing the 
bugle calls. 

For an instrumental approach, 
label the four keys on the piano. 
Or distribute the four tone 
blocks and ask children to play 
when their note" appears. 

Read the first phrase of 
words, let the class "chant" it 
clap it, sing (or play) the phrase 
in rhythm. Older boys and girls 
can learn to read" the rhythms. 

After a bugle call has been 
learned, ask the class to clap 
the four beats per measure 
while singing. Use a drum to 
play the beats, accenting one 
each time. 

Let your class create a bugle 
call, using these same four 
notes, and an original rhythm. 
It could be a “call” to clear 
desks, sit down, get in line, and 
so on. 
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Tom and Dick, and Ed - hear the 


dy, Now bu-gler’s call. 
I can't get °em up, I can't get ‘em up, 
I can’t get "em up this morning, 

I can’t get ’em up, I can’t get em up, 
I can’t get ’em up today. 


The Captain and the Corp’ral, 
The Corp’ral and the Sergeant, 
The Sergeant and the Private, 
They must get up today. 
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Get them out, witha shout,Get them out, Cor-ral Krout, Gane side,the ranks to fill, Get them 
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out, with a rout, Get them out, with a_ shout, Out - side.you sol-diers,for drill. 
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front rank or rear, And when called, an-swer,“here.” 
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and sol-dierGod keep, On the land, or the deep, Safe-ly sleep. 
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ETHA HAWKINS reached out to move her checker on the board. 
oJ Then she stopped short! She raised her head and listened. Her 
brother Orin looked up quickly. “What is it, Jetha? What do you 
hear?” 

She held up a warning finger. A horse! More than one horse! 
The sound was very faint, but it seemed to be coming closer. 

“Quick,” Orin whispered as he jumped to his feet. “Go tell 
Mother! I'll see who it is.” 

Jetha got up quickly. Her heart was beating fast, and there was 
a lump in her throat. “I hope it’s not the enemy! I hope Father 
won't have to go away. He only just got here.” 

Mrs. Hawkins was upstairs in her husband’s room, sitting near 
his bed, so she could wait on him. Only the day before yesterday 
he had managed to get home from the war. He had arrived with 
a wounded arm and a high fever. 

Last night he had rested easily for the first time. Jetha’s own 
pinched, hungry feeling was not so bad when she thought of him. 
But now if the soldiers were coming— 

“Mother,” she whispered. “Soldiers!” 

Her mother’s pale face looked grave. ““Which ones?” 

“Orin went to see,” Jetha answered. 

Her father stirred and looked at them anxiously. “I must leave,” 
he said. 

“No, not yet,” Mrs. Hawkins answered. “Orin has gone to see if 
they are our men. If so, you will be safe and won’t have to move.” 
She spoke with courage. 

Jetha looked at her mother. During the bad days, even with 
troops from both sides passing and repassing their house between 
battles, her mother had been calm and brave. Still the war went 
on and on—three long years of it. Jetha won- 
dered if it ever would end. 

Suddenly Orin stood breathlessly in the 
small room. He had come so softly they had 
not heard him until he was there. 
“It’s the enemy!” he gasped. 

Immediately Captain Hawkins 
was out of bed. He dressed quickly 
with trembling hands as Mrs. 
Hawkins helped him. Jetha and Orin 
hurried to get ready to go with him 
to the cave. They had planned every 
detail. There was no time to lose. 








An adventure to introduce your study of the Civil War Centennial. This 
story deliberately disguises the identity of the family and the troops. Use 
it to show the common problems of both the South and the North. 


BISCUITS 
TO THE RESCUE 


A few minutes later they slipped quietly out the kitchen door. 
Jetha and Orin were on either side of their father, supporting him 
because he was still weak from the fever. Jetha heard the boots 
of the soldiers crunching on the stones near the front gate. Then 
the gate hinges creaked. 

Through the barn they went, then out through the orchard. Down 
past the hedge that bordered the Hawkins’ land. Down a gentle 
slope into a gully, along the draw, and into the edge of the woods 
beyond. There, Jetha dropped back to listen. If they were being 
followed, she was to run another way and lead the soldiers on a 
merry chase while Orin helped their father on to the cave. 

She listened—holding her breath. There was no sound but the 
sigh of a light breeze in the trees nearby. She was glad there was 
no blue jay screaming to attract the soldiers’ attention to Father 
and Orin. Her sharp ears heard no sound of the soldiers, 

Jetha knew the way te the cave. She and Orin used to play in it 
long ago before the war. Then she had helped make it into a shel- 
ter—just in case. Now it was needed! 

She hurried softly along, picturing the spot in her mind. A low 
rock almost hid the entrance. She and Orin had found it only by 
accident. Inside was a large room. They had explored this room, 
and had found a small secret chamber. They had made that into 
a nice house. 

On a rock shelf along one side of the room, they had put boughs 
of pine from the woods. Over that they had spread a canvas, then 
blankets. Jetha knew it made a soft bed because she had tried it. 
A little stream trickled along the other side. Orin had brought a 
tin of dried meat, a bit of salt, and a jar of soup from their dwindling 
stock of food for Father to eat. 

Jetha heard a twig snap. She turned quickly. For a moment or 
two she listened anxiously, scarcely breathing. Cautiously she took 
another step, then stopped to listen again. She took another step. 

Orin and Father should be safely at the cave by now, she thought. 
Orin might go back by a path near Grandfather’s house. 

“Jetha,” Orin whispered. 

Jetha jumped. “Oh! I didn’t hear you.” 

“Good. I hope no one else did, either. Come on! We must get 
back before we’re missed.” 

Tet 

Orin nodded, and motioned for her to say nothing more. 

They did not go back the way they had come. Instead, they 
slipped out of the woods onto the road (Continued on page 99) 


CLARA BALDWIN 
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Now and Forever-One 


The rich and vibrant 
Passing years 

At length have reached five score 
Since this beloved 
Land of ours 

Was torn by Civil War. 
Then, blood was shed 
And lives destroyed 

In bitterness and hate, 
As brethren fought, 
And homes and lands 

Were rendered desolate! 


How terrifying 
Were those days 
Of anguish, storm, and strife 
How valiant was 
The struggle to 
Preserve our country’s life! 





The war was waged, 
As Lincoln said— 
That freedom gain new birth, 


That government 
By man for man 
Should not perish from the earth. 


For Lincoln knew 
Our nation was 
Conceived in liberty, 
But could not long 
Endure if it 
Remained half slave, half free. 


A century 

Has rolled along. 
United hearts now pray 

For Northern boys 

Who wore the blue, 
And Southern boys in gray. 


Great God of all— 
Of South, of North— 
Whose will is ever done, 
Keep Thou our country 
Brave and free, 
Now and forever one! 


Ilo Orleans 


QUOTATIONS 


To Inspire Creativity im Your Pupils 


Four score and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent, a new na- 
tion, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to 


With malice toward none; 
with charity for all; ... 

let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in; ...to 
do all which may achieve 
a just, and a lasting peace, 
among ourselves, and with 
all nations.—Lincoln's 
Second Inaugural Address. 


the proposition that all men are created 
equal.—Opening sentence of Lincoln's Get- 
tysburg Address. 


1 cannot raise my hand against my birth- 
place, my home, my children.—Robert E. 
Lee, as he resigned his commission in the 
United States Army. 


Men, we have fought through the 
war together; | have done my bes 
for you; my heart is too full to say 
more.—Robert E. Lee, parting from 
his army after the surrender. 


Let us cross over the river and rest under the shade 
of the trees.—Last words of Stonewall Jackson. 


Boy in Blue 


Comes Home 


Mother! Listen! There’s a man 
Down the road. He said 

Danny’s coming home at last. 
He passed him up ahead. 


Don’t cry, Mother! Danny’s fine. 
His arm is in a sling, 

But it will mend, and anyway 
We'll see him. That’s the thing. 


Mother, what can Danny have 
For a welcome feast? 

The raiders took our cows and pigs. 
We've got eggs at least. 


Let me ride the old white horse 
And tell his sweetheart Sue, 
Grandpa, and the cousins. They’ll 

Want to see him, too. 


I'll invite our neighbors. 
They’ll jump at the chance. 
Uncle Luke can play some tunes 
So we can sing and dance. 


We'll get Dan to tell us all 
How loud the cannons sound 
And what a battle’s really like 
With dead men on the ground! 
Oh, Mother, please don’t cry so hard! 
You think war’s a sin, 
But I can’t wait to join up 
And help our side to win! 


Rachel Ingraham 


Confederate Soldier 


Grandfather Wofford taught me well 
To love the Southland where I dwell. 


Rugged and weathered, gnarled and brown, 
He wore years proudly like a crown. 


Unflinching as a sturdy oak, 


He held me spellbound when he spoke. 


“Through smoke and flame, all you could see 
Were cannons firing endlessly.” 


Telling of Sherman’s march across the land, 
His voice choked as he held my hand. 


He scarce could speak of that awful day 


Firing must cease at once, and your 
armies must disband. Your officers and 
enlisted men may retain possession of 
their horses in order that they may be 
able to work their farms when they re- 
turn home.—Ulysses S. Grant, accept- 
ing Lee's surrender. 


His keen mind c 1d recall all dates 

Of battles fought between the States. 

“In July, 1861, 

I first fought Yankees at Bull Run. 
“There, General Jackson, staunch and tall, 
Was given the nickname of ‘Stone Wall.’ 
“He soon was joined by Robert E. Lee, 
Commander of the Confederacy. 


“We starved through months of storm and stress 
In the Campaign in the Wilderness. 
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When the South he loved was burned away. 


“Our shoes worn out, in the snow and sleet, 
We wrapped burlap round our bleeding feet. 


“Outnumbered and weary, the South at length 
Surrendered, admitting it had no strength.” 


Grandfather came back home again 
And lived his three score years and ten. 
He fought for what he thought was just. 
When his side lost, he put his trust 


In Union’s strength. He knew the years 
Would heal the wounds and dry the tears. 


William Arnette Wofford 
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Findings about the relative strengths of 
the North and South can be recorded in chart 
form after pupil-study sessions with special 
Civil War volumes, encyclopedias, and history 
and geography books. 
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*s and pictures and articles 


about Civil War days can be shared with the entire class in a 


centralized display. 
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An 1860 fashion parade 
might include dolls in period 
costumes and sketches of uni- 
forms. For.a 3-D effect, place 
dolls on cardboard shelves. 
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Pupils can summarize information about the 
many inventions from the Civil War period by 
utilizing a bulletin board to show sketches, models, 
pictures, and stories about them. 
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Let committees work out a series 
of clues for several heroes. Mount 
under “boots” and reveal a new 
clue daily. Post the hero’s picture 
after pupils identify him. 
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Dont tf: 


Yet use it in your Learning Progra 


Make the Civil War come alive for your children. They will 
view films and filmstrips, watch television, and attend com- 
mercial movies, but the realities of the 1860’s will be most 
vivid when they themselves are participants in that tumultu- 
ous period of history. This experience can range from the ex- 
temporaneous dialogue in the social studies class to the well 
rehearsed and handsomely staged pageant or operetta. If you 
want the latter, better plan to develop your own. Commercial 
sources yield very little related to this period. 


This was the first war in which newsmen were sent to the battle 
front. Stories were sent back by telegraph. Invite your chil- 
dren to be news reporters. Create imaginary reports of bat- 
tles, news stories, social events, tragedies, political news, car- 
toons, verse, and so on. Then put out a souvenir Civil War 
newspaper, with extra copies to distribute to others in the 
school, 


You were there!—a television technique worth using. Chil- 
dren will enjoy creating dramatic incidents such as, “You 
were there when Lincoln gave his Gettysburg Address,” 
“You were there when Lee became Commander of the Con- 
federate Army.” “You were there at Appomattox.” “You 
were there when Southern women instituted the first Memo- 
rial Day.” “You saw the ‘General’ locomotive go by.” 


Poetry emerges when strong feelings are 
involved. Much poetry was written 
during the Civil War years, and many 
of those still extant are in a volume 
entitled Poetry of the American 
Civil War (Michigan State Univer- 
sity Press), which you may be able 
to borrow from your library. How- 
ever, much of this is too adult to ap- = 
peal to children. Help them in their 
own writing by discussing situations 
and settings—a girl who hides her pet 
chicken from raiding soldiers, a boy 
who carries a secret message. 
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Should children be military tacticians? 
Sets of toy soldiers, cannons, guns, 
and other equipment are on the mar- 
ket for home purchase, so children can 
refight the battles. Don’t let this hap- 
pen in your classroom—it is worse 
than a waste of time. 


Mathew Brady and his camera—This 
young photographer put his equip- 
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Some Do's and Don’t’s 


Don’t try to force an in- 
terest in the Civil War. 


Take advantage of any lo- 
cal history connected with 
Civil War heroes or events, 


Watch for newspaper re- 
ports of Centennial activi- 
ties in your area. 


Give children an opportu- 
nity to develop their own war. Some countries out- 
plans and ideas. 


Don’t worry if their sug- 
gestions seem unrelated to 
adult concepts of how to ob- 
serve the Centennial. 
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ment on wheels and took pictures of the war on the front 
lines. Not only his daring, but his amazing success, made him 
famous. Many of the existing Civil War photos were taken by 
Mathew Brady. How about a Matt Brady Club in your 
school? As children visit historical landmarks, they snap 
their own pictures for a Gisplay in your hall. 


Avoid drawing and painting war scenes. Why dwell on hate 
and anger? Put the spotlight on individual endeavor, acts 
of mercy, and displays of heroism. Then let your artists 
choose the media in which they desire to express themselves. 


Show interior furnishings of the Civil War Period. Much fur- 
niture of this era comprises the high-priced antiques of to- 
day. Let children see some of these beautiful pieces—authen- 
tic ones if possible. Make a file of pictures from general 
magazines. And how about a display of relics that children 
may collect? Or perhaps your local museum would be willing 
to lend an exhibit. (It may be more likely to do so than you 
think.) 


The Navy played an important role. Why did the Northern 
Army want to prevent foreign ships from reaching Southern 
ports? This is your opportunity to teach the geography of 
the Atlantic coastline; and of course there’s the famous story 


Remember that both North 
and South fought for what 
they thought was right. 


Don’t underplay the desir- 
ability of saving the Union, 
but admit the logic of states’ 
rights in a democracy. 


Don’t overplay the end of 
slavery as a result of the 


MMMM UUM . 


lawed it by peaceful means. 


Play down the sectional 
bitterness of the past, and 
play up the unity of our na- 
tion today. 
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of the “Monitor” and the ‘“‘Merrimac”—one of the few naval 
battles of history that ended in a draw. 


“Pretends” help to develop individual resourcefulness. Some 
typical ones: Clara Barton carrying supplies to soldiers; 
a boy, only fifteen, who wants to join his brothers in the 
army; a southern plantation owner anxious to save the art 
treasures that are his family’s heritage; a New England 
factory worker out of work because there is no cotton to 
thread his loom. 


The Civil War wasn’t all tragedy. How did people achieve a 
change of pace in the 1860’s? They had fund-raising ba- 
zaars and socials. Schoolhouses and town halls were used 
for singing schools, square dances, spelling bees, and box 
socials. Children met to make bandages and prepare dress- 
ings. What would your class do at a Civil War “party”? 
Remember—austere refreshments, if any. 


Costumes—make and use, rather than draw them. Fashioning 
costumes for plays and assembly programs is far more bene- 
ficial than copying pictures from books. Girls might enjoy 
creating versions of ante-bellum ball gowns and wearing 
them to serve refreshments for a Parents’ Night meeting. 
Dressing dolls, puppets, or diorama figures in Civil War 
Period costumes will exercise ingenuity. 


Don’t be guilty of blackface stereotypes. In your plays or skits, 
a white child will have little difficulty imagining himself a 
slave, without benefit of make-up, dialect, or costume, if he 
understands the basic concept. 


Cartoons are used to show emotions. The art of cartooning was 
flourishing at the time of the Civil War—it was practiced 
by both sides to arouse the feelings of the public. Bring in 
examples and let children see how the cartoons served their 
purpose. Certainly not everyone in your class should make 
an original cartoon, but those with some interest in this type 
of art will find it a good outlet. 


Letters to and from the front—Some families still have ac- 
tual letters written by Civil War soldiers to their families. 
Your children might assume the roles of family members on 
both sides of the conflict and write imaginary letters. En- 
courage a group of boys to base a skit on some of them. 


Lots of geography, but... As this commemoration continues, 
children should get a new and clearer idea of the area in 
which the events of the Civil War took place, including land 
formations and river patterns, with the cities, railroads, 


and highways. On the other hand, is it really worth while for 
them to study the war campaign by campaign, tracing the 
action from one battle to the next? 


There are two sides to every question. Regardless of where 
you live, you and your children may have strong feelings in 
one direction or another. Now is a good opportunity to bring 
them to light. List controversial points of view on the board, 
and then examine them through group discussion. In the 
light of present-day dilemmas, with the need for recogni- 
tion of everyone’s rights, where do you need to yield? to 
modify? to show more respect for other people’s ideas? 


Is war ever romantic? Many news commentators say that the 
Civil War was “‘the last romantic war.’”’ What does romantic 
really mean? 


Slavery wasn’t the only cause of the Civil War. Let your class 
develop in terms it can understand its own list of internal 
disturbances that brought on the conflict. Post the list for 
easy reference. 


Collect famous phrases connected with the Civil War, and make 
an annotated list. A good activity for one of your bookworms. 
Here are a few for a beginning: cheesebox on a raft, the 
Battle above the Clouds, blockade runners, high-water mark 
of the Confederacy, the blue and the gray, Gibralter of the 
West, Stonewall Jackson. 


Dates help define history—but, like other numerical concepts, 
dates need to be related. The Civil War was how long after 
the American Revolution? It lasted how long, in years? 
months? weeks? A man of twenty who volunteered early in 
the conflict would be about how old now? A father whose 
baby son was one year old when he went to war in 1861 would 
find him how old when he came home after Lee surrendered? 
How many years after the Civil War before our nation en- 
gaged in another armed conflict? Did the Civil War last 
longer than World War I? World War II? the Korean War? 


“Yanks” and ‘“Rebs”—Make sure your children understand 
that these expressions mean Northern soldiers and Southern 
soldiers, or Union and Confederate troops—with no stereo- 
types attached to either! 


Use clippings from newspapers and magazines to motivate trav- 
el, particularly near the end of the school term. Encourage 
trips to American landmarks. As a class project, develop 
lists of possible historical trips, to be duplicated and sent 
to the parents before summer vacation. 
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FILMS 


Abraham Lincoln (19 min; b & w, $100; 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIl.)—inci- 
dents which characterize him as an ex- 
ponent of human freedom. 


Background of the Civil War (20 min; 
col, $200; b & w, $100; Film Associates, 
11014 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 
25)—differences between the North and 
the South which contributed to the war. 


Civil War (16 min; col, $180; b & w, 
$90; EBF)—important military events. 


Death of Stonewall Jackson (25 min; 
b & w, $135; produced by Columbia 
Broadcasting System; distributed by 
Mc-Graw Hill Text-Films, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36)—one of the films in 
the series "You Are There.” 


Emancipation Proclamation (25 min; 
b & w, $135; produced by Columbia, 
distributed by McGraw-Hill) —another 
"You Are There" film, it shows Lincoln, 
preceding his decision to free the slaves. 





Face of Lincoln (22 min; b & w, $78; 
University of Southern California, Dept. 
of Cinema, Audio-Visual Services, Los 
Angeles 7)—Merrell Gage, famous 
sculptor, describes life and career of 
Lincoln as he forms a clay bust. 


Fall of Fort Sumter (25!/2 min; b & w, 
$135; produced by Columbia, distrib- 
uted by McGraw-Hill)—from the "You 
Are There™ series. 


Grant and Lee at Appomattox (27!/, 
min; b & w, $135; produced by Colum- 
bia; distributed by McGraw-Hill) —an- 
other in the "You Are There" series. 


Jefferson Davis Declares Secession 
(6 min; b & w; produced by MGM; 
distributed by Teaching Film Custodians, 
Inc., 25 W. 43rd St., New York 36)— 
an excerpt from the film “Tennessee 
Johnson." Deals with the declaration of 
secession by Jefferson Davis. 


Robert E. Lee: A Background Study 
(15 min; col, $150; b & w, $75; Coro- 
net Instructional Films, Coronet Bldg., 
Chicago 1)—Lee is shown as a Vir- 
ginian; then as a military commander. 


True Story of the Civil War (33 min; 
b & w, $150; produced by Camera Eye 
Productions; distributed by McGraw- 
Hill)—Mathew Brady's original photo- 
graphs present actual record of the war. 
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Abraham Lincoln (b & w; $3; Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, IIl.)—from "Leaders of 
America Series," it is actually a union 
of history and biography. 


American History Series No. 3 (6 
strips; col; $35.50 per set; $6.50 per 
strip; McGraw-Hill Text Films, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36)—over- 
view of the major problems involved in 
Civil War period. 


Brady's War between the States (two 
parts; b & w; $6 per set; Eye Gate 
House, Inc., 146-01 Archer Ave., Jamai- 
ca 35, N.Y.) —account of the battles and 
war leaders from Brady's camera lens. 


The Civil War (8 strips; col; $48 per 
set, $6 per strip; EBF)—outstanding 
periods of the war from causes to re- 
construction. 


A Country Divided and Reunited (col; 
$6; Eye Gate)—account of the war pe- 
riod and what it did to people. 


Growth of the United States (6 strips; 
col; $31.50 per set, $5.75 per strip; Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11)—way by which our 
country grew, and how conflicts gave 
impetus to colonizing movements. 


Lee and Grant at Appomattox (col; 
$6.50; Enrichment Materials, 246 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1)—account of the role 
played by the two leading generals, 
and the final surrender. 


BOOKS 


Allen, Merritt P.: Johnny Reb (1952, 
Longmans)—a young man growing up in 
the midst of the War; told with fairness. 


Bontemps, Arne: Chariot in the Sky 
(1951, Winston)—story of the Jubilee 
Singers; founding of Fiske University. 


Commager, Henry S.: America’s Robert 
E. Lee (1951, Houghton)—written with 
sympathy, dignity, and respect. 


Edmonds, Walter D.: Cadmus Henry 
(1949, Dodd)—danger-packed adven- 





io FILMSTRIPS 


The Life of Abraham Lincoln (strip 
and record; col; $11 per unit; H-R Pro- 
ductions, 17 E. 45th St., New York 17) 
—biography of Lincoln through postage 
stamps of our own and other countries. 


Life of Lincoln (col; $2.50; Society for 
Visual Education, 1345 Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago 14)—scenes of places 
connected with Lincoln's life, as shown 
in the “Lincoln's Dioramas” in the Chi- 
cago Historical Society. 


Lincoln (col; $4.50; Curriculum Mate- 
rials, Herbert M. Elkins Co., 10031 
Commerce St., Tujunga, Calif.) —good 
picture biography of the man, with less- 
er emphasis on the political leader. 


Lincoln Field Trip (col; $6; Interna- 
tional Film Bureau, 332 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 4)—visits to the places 
associated with his life and career. 


Lincoln: The Illinois Years (col; $6; 
Eye Gate)—story of the events which 
prepared Lincoln for the presidency. 


Lincoln's Birthday (col; $6; EBF)— 
from the "Patriotic Holiday Series"; ma- 
jor episodes in his political life. 


A Nation Divided (9 strips, col; $25 
per set, $4 per strip; Eye Gate)—from 
cotton and slavery to reconstruction. 


The Story of Abraham Lincoln (col; 
$5; SVE)—from "Great American Presi- 
dents" series, it highlights the years he 
was in the White House. 


tures of young volunteer in Lee's army, 
including spying from a balloon. 


Epstein, Samuel and Beryl: The Andrews 
Raid (1956, Coward)—theft of a Con- 
federate locomotive by Union volun- 
teers, 


Kantor, MacKinlay: Lee and Grant at 
Appomattox (1950, Random)—a Land- 
mark Book. 


Keith, Harold: Rifles for Watie (1957, 
Crowell)—life of a Union soldier and 
spy; fighting the war in the West. 


Pratt, Fletcher: The Civil War (1955, 
Doubleday) —told with simplicity. 





The Monitor and the Merrimac 
(1951, Random)—a Landmark Book. 


Steele, William O.: The Perilous Road 
(1958, Harcourt)—a Southern boy tries 
to aid the Confederacy and meets per- 
sonal problems in doing so. 


! 
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RECORDS 


Ballads of the Civil War (FH 5004 
33!/5, $8.50, Folkways Records, 117 West 
46th St., New York 36)—two records of 
Hermes Nye singing such ballads as 
"Abolition Hymn," "Lincoln and Liber 
ty," "Charleston Jail," “When This 
Cruel War Is Over." 


The Confederacy (DL 220, 33'/3, $10, 
Columbia Records, Education Dept, 
Box | 261, 799 Seventh Ave., New York 
19)—ten musical selections, including 
the Rebel battle cry; a 32-page album 
of essays, photographs, drawings. 


Historical America in Song, Album Ill 
—Songs of the North and South (78, 
$10.95, Stanbow Productions, 12 Cleve 
land St., Valhalla, New York)—Burl 
Ives sings ballads and narrates brief 
material on each. 





Lincoln and Douglas: Years of Deci- 
sion (ERL 111 B, 33'/3, $4.29, Enrich 
ment Records, 246 Fifth Ave., New York 
1)—an explanation of the critical deci- 
sions preceding the Civil War. 


Lincoln's Gettysburg Address (EAD |! 
B, 33'/3, $5.29, Enrichment)—reading of 
the document, events preceding the writ 
ing of the document, explanations, and 
subsequent developments. 


The Monitor and the Merrimac (ERL 
106, 33'/3, $4.29, Enrichment)—story of 
the two ships that brought about a 
revolution in naval warfare. Reverse 
side—Lee and Grant at Appomattox, 
background material on Lee and Grant. 


Songs of the War between the States 
(GLP 50, 33'/5, $1.98, Golden Records, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20)—Win 
Stracke narrates, representing the view- 
points of both "Johnny Reb" and "Billy 
Yank." Music includes such songs as 
“Goober Peas," “John Brown's Body.” 


Stories and Songs of the Civil War 
(LBY-1032, 33!/3, $1.98, RCA Victor, 
155 East 24th St., New York 10)—Ralph 
Bellamy narrates anecdotes and back- 
ground material on Lincoln, Farragut, 
Grant, Lee, and so on. Male voice sings 
“Battle Cry of Freedom," “Tenting on 
the Old Camp Ground," and so on. 


The Union (DL 244, 33'/5, $10, Col- 
umbia)—22 Union songs together with 
Gettysburg Address; a 60-page booklet 
of essays, drawings, photographs. 




















THE SOUND OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


Comes alive for your students in words, pictures and 


music...on Columbia’s book-and-record LEGACY SERIES. 


THE REVOLUTION 


“An album which belongs in every Ameri- 
can Home.” (High Fidelity) 

National Gallery Orchestra, Richard Bales, 
Conductor; Cantata Choir of the Lutheran 
Church of the Reformation; Peggy Zabawa 
(Soprano) and Jule Zabawa (Baritone). 


The Record: Eleven selections plus the 
actual sound of the Liberty Bell especially 
recorded for this album. 


The Album: Red, white and blue covered, 
its 56 pages feature articles by historians 
Arthur Schlesinger, Sr. and Marshall B. 
Davidson, poet Robert Graves, painter 
Larry Rivers and composer Richard Bales. 
Also includes photos, maps and illustra- 
tions of events leading up to the Revolu- 
tion, its leading figures and historical 
documents of the period. 


LL 1001 ($10.00) LS 1002 (Stereo) ($11.00) 


THE UNION 


A re-creation of the music and words that 
made American history from 1861 to 1865. 
National Gallery Orchestra, Richard Bales, 
Conductor; Cantata Choir of the Lutheran 
Church of the Reformation; Peggy Zabawa 
(Soprano) and Jule Zabawa (Baritone). 


The Record: 22 musical selections and 
Raymond Massey delivering Lincoln's Get- 
tysburg Address. 

The Album: 60 pages bound in Union Blue 
Linen. Includes essays by noted historians 
Bruce Catton, Clifford Dowdey and Allan 
Nevins, and a discussion of the music by 
Richard Bales. Also featured are dozens of 
photographs and drawings of the battle- 
fields, the soldiers, President Lincoln and 
important documents. 


DL 244 ($10.00) 


THE CONFEDERACY 


The recording that revived “The Yellow 
Rose of Texas.” Includes the authentic 
version of the long-lost battle cry — The 
Rebel Yell. 

National Gallery Orchestra, Richard Bales, 
Conductor; Cantata Choir of the Lutheran 
Church of the Reformation; Florence Kop- 
leff (Mezzo-Soprano) and Thomas Pyle 
(Baritone). 


The Record: In addition to ten musical se- 
lections, the Reverend Edmund Jennings 
Lee, grandson of Robert E. Lee, reads the 
Confederate General’s Farewell Order to 
the Army of Northern Virginia. 

The Album: 32 pages bound in Confederate 
Grey Linen. Features essays by eminent 
historians Bruce Catton and Clifford Dow- 
dey, a discussion of the music by Richard 
Bales plus. dozens of photographs and 
drawings of the battles, the soldiers, Gen- 
eral Lee and other Confederate command- 
ers and important Civil War documents. 


DL 220 ($10.00) 


These valuable teaching aids may be ordered from your dealer or direct from 
Columbia @ Records / Education Department, Box | 261 / 799 Seventh Avenue / New York 19, New York 


(+: curriculum-related catalog on request.) 
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Travel by train! 6992: £50999 8 

Save time, too. No “bumper-to-bump- cw nich thetic meeetae 
er” driving... arrive rested and 
relaxed. Delicious meals only $1.50 
complete. Thrift Coupons good also on 

Irish cross-channel, MacBrayne’s and How about 

Clyde steamers. Not sold abroad. Buy a Pass? 


a book or two at your Travel Agent’s. 
y 8 Unlimited travel for 


9 consecutive days 
on any train in the 
United Kingdom 
(except a few Conti- 
nental boat trains) 
with a British Rail- 
ways “Guest Tick- 
et”. It’s your pass 
for round-Britain 
travel! First Class, 
$39; Second Class, 
$26. 


Up to 1000 miles for only: 
Ist CLASS 2nd CLASS 


‘34°23 


Want “look-ahead” literature? 
Write British Railways, Dept. I, 1-2, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 















both Gay and Solemn, that will beautify your 
classroom ... as well as gifts for the children to 
make and take home for family and friends. 
You will find the All New Ann Marie creations for 

1961 helpful and time-saving. er 


Ann Marie, Dept. 121 : 
6048 Avondale Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. i 
Please send me..... Easter portfolios at $1.00 each $........+- ; 
t 
Bite BRIER, MER, ccc ccc cccccccccccccccccccecccececescoese 
' ANN MARIE'S 
Btreee .ncscece eccccceoces COCO See ree eeeeeereesseoesecere | 
i WORKSHOP 


GE S066 coc eeSecoccsoccerseres Zone 


OY eee ee 


SUCH A DELIGHTFUL VARIETY 


1961 
EASTER 


ART PORTFOLIO 
of Class Activities, 


A large "'Glad Easter Morn’’ poster to brighten your 
room 


The 18-inch Easter Bunny Bulletin Board wili de- 
light everyone. 


Bobby and Bonny Bird  weaney Easter"’ decoration i: 
for border, window, or hanging room decoration. : 


A clever Donna Duck gift to make and take home. 
Three-dimension Easter place card. 

Baby Chick and Duck Easter basket. 

An attractive pair of flower plaques for gifts. 


Order this time-saving portfolio today. 
Immediate shipment. 


$7oo 


POSTPAID 








State ..ccccccce 
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RECORDS 





RECOMMENDED BY ELVA S. DANIELS 


His month our thoughts turn 

to Lincoln and the Civil war. 
I can recommend two records to 
enrich your program. Songs of 
the War Between the States 
(Golden Records, GLP 50, 334% 
rpm, $1.98) is excellent because 
it has just enough narration to tie 
the songs together and explain 
some background without be- 
coming “talky.” The material is 
simply and effectively told for 
children from grades _ three 
through six. Both “Johnny Reb” 
and “Billy Yank” are given equal 
consideration. Humor and pathos 
are aptly presented. The familiar 
songs include “Yankee Doodle,” 
“John Brown’s Body,” “Battle 
Cry of Freedom,” “When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home Again,” 
and so on. “Just Before the Bat- 
tle, Mother” is presented in its 
original sorrowful version, and 
in a parody which will tickle the 


boys. “Goober Peas,” “Hard 
Crackers,” and “There Was an 
Old Soldier and He Had a 


Wooden Leg” 
touch. 
Perhaps the best part of this 
recording is the singing. It is well 
sung, but not in a superpolished 
Overarranged manner. The spirit 
of the music is preserved in its 


lend a comedy 


true form: a bunch of soldiers 
singing around the campfire. 


Children will enjoy the marching 
beat of “We Are Coming, Father 
Abraham” as it builds up and 
then decreases in volume. It is one 
of the few records on the market 
that was designed for young peo- 
ple and can be just as enjoyable 
to adults. Don’t miss this if you 
want music from the Civil War 
period. 

Another release for grades five 
and six is Stories and Songs of 
the Civil War (RCA Victor, 
LBY 1032, 33% rpm, $1.98). 
This record contains eight well 
known songs of the period sung 
by a male soloist, accompanied 
by a guitar. This is primarily a 
“telling” record. Ralph Bellamy 
does a fine job telling about the 
“Monitor,” and giving interesting 
anecdotes and thumbnail sketches 
of such heroes as Farragut, Grant, 
Davis, Jackson, and Lee. It is 
very well done, but the length of 
the narration makes it inappro- 
priate for grades below the fifth. 
Here is another record that 
adults will enjoy. 

In many classrooms this month, 
George Washington will be the 
topic. Sixth-grade pupils (and 
perhaps fifth- too) will enjoy 
either of two records about our 
national hero. Frontier Colonel 


in the French and Indian War 
(an Enrichment Record, ERL 
116, 334% rpm, $5.29) drama- 
tizes events during Washington’s 
early career, and is coupled with 
The Santa Fe Trail, a drama- 
tization about the first wagon 
train westward. Another record- 
ing by the same company, in their 
“Documentary” series, presents 
excerpts from, and discussion 
on, Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress. This is coupled with The 
Mayflower Compact (EAD 3), 

Both records are characteristic 
of any and all Enrichment Rec- 
ords: extremely clear reproduc- 
tion, dignified, meaty presenta- 
tion, narration punctuated by 
dramatization and folk songs. For 
more good material write to En- 
richment Teaching Materials, 246 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y., 
for a complete listing of their 
records and filmstrips. 

Would you be interested in a 
potpourri of folk songs from vari- 
ous countries? In Around the 
Block, Around the World 
(RCA Victor, LY 1000, 33% 
rpm, $2.49) primary children 
will enjoy the narration on the 
first side. Two children walk 
around the block and_ visit 
friends and merchants, each of 
whom represents a country. The 
Irish policeman sings ‘“Fil-li-le- 
00” in the “to work upon the rail- 
way” song, the French baker 
sings “Savez-vous Plantez les 
Choux?” the Chinese laundryman 
sings a “Drum Gong” song, and 
the German owner of a delicates- 
sen, “Must I Then?” The serious 
treatment of the folk tunes is en- 
livened by a few humorous sound 
effects—children eating _ their 
sandwiches with a loud munching 
sound, shutting the door quietly 
(?) with a loud bang. However, 
these sounds are not objection- 
able, and might reawaken interest 
between songs. The reverse side 
continues the folk singing, but 
omits the primary “around the 
block” theme. The mood, the 
tempo, and the rhythm of the 
collection are extremely varied. 
You will find that some songs are 
excellent to play while children are 
resting, others lend themselves to 
rhythm-band instruments, others 
are fine for marching, clapping, 
or singing. 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from Children’s 
Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn 13, N.Y. (request free 
catalogue on school letterhead); oF 
from Curriculum Materials Center, 
5128 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 19, 
Calif. (free catalogue on request). 
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THINGS to MAKE 


and DO! 




















& 
of NEW IDEAS 
every month! 
MAKE: — Train, Simple Tin Can Craft, Easter Eggs 














timely child-tested projects ... all fresh, 





MORE FUN ... LESS WORK 
No Budget Worries with Scrapcraft! 


BUSY TEACHERS appreciate PACK-O-FUN'’s 
variety, quantity and quality of practical and 


Real Fun 


and Bunnies, Totem Pole, Get-Well Cards o. <4 s, and “ 2 > 
lots of other things for c - sroom use or and d ferent. Fascinating Handcraft, 
USE: —Cartons, Foil, Cans, Pape Activities that boys and girls love. 





Corks, Spools, Hangers, Jar Ring 
. all kinds of scrap your children ! 


ALSO:— Skits, Stunts, Games, 


ap 
ve to collect! 
Party Helps, <A 
plenty of Projects to tie in with Social Studies. 


I enclose: 





0 SPECIAL Trial Otter: 
(Include FREE 


SPECIAL Base | 
OFFER! gBISSUES.... | 


g) Plus FREE “365 EASY 


5 Easy Ser: 








PACK-O-FUN, Dept. 521, Park Ridge, Il. 


© $2.00 for 1 year subscription (10 issues) 
© $4.50 for 3 years (30 issues) SAVE $1.50. 
Finish school year, 5 issues $1, 


aperaft Ideas’’ 


ovuklet with each subscription.) 





* 365 | SCRAPCRAFT IDEAS” BOOK | ROR cncesses 


An Be tye ’ in valuable book- 





} let of skits, stunts, games, oe »j- Address SN al ee: 
EASY ects from back issuesof PACK- | 
PCRAFT | FUN. Yours FREE with you ms 
—o seription. Mail coupon NOW! ‘Chy Ts a Zone.... 
i] a 


. State_. 


ee 








“¥) THE COWBOY 


COLOR Filmstrip 

PEPS UP SOCIAL STUDIES! 

Your 4th-5th-6th grade boys 

and girls will sit up and 

sparkle when they see- their 

hero at work and at play in 55 action-filled, 
full-color pictures with captions. Dignifies an 
essential, highly skilled American job too 
often minimized in “westerns.” YOU CAN OWN 
YOUR OWN 55-frame, two-part FILMSTRIP 
for only $5.00. An outstanding teaching tool 
valued at twice the selling price. Send your 
order and only $5.00 (plus 4% in California). 


Filmscope Inc., Box 397, Sierra Madre, Calif. 


Qunnr 
ALL NEW 


Large, 















6048 Avondale Ave., 








Prof the unpredictable and lov- 
abie kindergarten youngsters. 


'’ 
1961 


KINDERGARTEN ACTIVITY 
PACKET 


simple designs with 


aed of action. 


Packet No. 2 


$ 2% POSTPAID 


wu JAS 
ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, Dept. 121K 


Chicago 31, Ill. 


Get PACK-O-FUN 


Wonderful Monthly Source of 


new 


t 































GOOD COMMUNICATIONS mean 


handwriting, too! 
can develop failure frustrations 
of skill “on paper.” Here is 


time.. 
school’s language arts program. 


@ CURSIVE Workbooks — Grades / 


AUTHORITATIVE, complete, up- 
to-date. Carefully correlated 


with reading grade levels. 
reading grade levels EARLY! 


New/ RITE HOLD BALL POINT 


NOW with REFILLS! Doubly refined 
ink. Instant, smooth writing and dry- 
FREE re for EVALUATION. ing. No smearing, no leaking. And 


Sample workbooks, other materials, 


c NEW PLASTIC HOLDER... 
catalog. Sent on request to edu- 


tougher for years of 


=“ 


hard use. 7 


cators active in handwriting. State black, red, green, yellow, biue. 
grade levels. CRUSE double indentations to 

te correct grip. LOW SCHOOL 
START YOUR BOYS PRICE Complete, 28c, Refills, ea. 18¢ 
ond GIRLS NOW on 
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SO EASY IF HE 
EARNS THE 


RIGHT Way 


fluency in 


Even your brighter pupils 


from lack 


a vital key 

to release their real capabilities! 
PALMER METHOD, most widely used handwriting, 
fits human body and brain, develops the relaxed, 
easy habits of fast, legible writing. Palmer's 

fine graded texts, constantly revised and 
up-to-date, help you train or review in minimum 
. an integral part of the modern 


h 8. 


@ MANUSCRIPT Workbooks and Manual — Grades land?2. 


Or ga 
Kf 


sf, as 
A \2 =! 


in 


The Most Widely 
Used Handwriting 
902 S. Wabash, 


FOR A LIFETIME OF 





Chicago 5, Ill, 




















BO ORS for 


REVIEWED BY 
PHYLLIS FENNER 


Children 


Author and Reviewer of Children’s Books 


Who can say why one book is en- 
chanting and another not? The Real 
Hole by Beverly Cleary, with pictures 
by Mary Stevens (Morrow; $2.75) is 
lovely, and proves this author as good 
for litthe ones as for big. Jimmy and 
Jane were twins who did not like the 
same things. Jane liked to pretend. 
Jimmy liked real things. This is what 


happened when Jimmy dug a huge 
hole. What his father decided was 
right for both. Ages 3-6. 


Every child and every teacher will 
feel with Karoleena in Karoleena’s 
Red Coat, written and illustrated by 
Charlotte Steiner (Doubleday; $2.50). 
She went to school with such joy in 
the new red coat which she had picked 
out herself, only to be branded as dif- 
ferent. How her grandmother helped 
change things with an exciting pres- 
ent makes a happy ending. Charming 
pictures. Charming story. Ages 4-6. 


I am not always pleased with Louis 
Slobodkin’s stories, but Gogo: The 


French Sea Gull (Macmillan; $3.25) 





is a honey with his usual 
lovely soft colored pictures. Marianna, 
sailing on “The Queen of France” for 
New York, watched the sea gull which 
was following the ship. He was a real 
gourmet, according to the Chief Chef. 
How the chef was persuaded to cook 
his best for Gogo makes not only an 
amusing story but a_ heartwarming 
one. Children will like it read aloud. 
Ages 4-6. 


of a story 


The newest of the “See and Read 
Biographies” for beginning readers is 
Johnny Appleseed by Gertrude 
Norman, illustrated by James Caraway 
(Putnam; $2.00). It is another “just 
right” book, as were the others about 
Columbus, Washington, and Lincoln 
just right because the essence of the 
story is not sacrificed to simplicity. 
These books are a real contribution 
to beginning books. Ages 6-8. 


The Old Testament, arranged and 
illustrated by Marguerite De Angeli 
(Doubleday; $6.95), is a “thoughtful 
selection from the King James Version 


of the Old Testament, illustrated and 
newly arranged in meaningful se- 
quence.” It contains 159 pictures in 


color and black and white and an end- 
paper map of the Holy Land. It is 
splendid to read aloud. A large book 
and one to cherish. All ages. 


The five excellent books in the 
“Let’s-Read-and-Find-Out Books” 
all useful and enjoyable, but I have 
picked Big Tracks, Little Tracks by 
Franklyn M. Branley, illustrated by 
Leonard Kessler (Crowell; $1.95), a 





being more unusual and something 
that will amuse children with its 
guessing game, “Whose Tracks?” with 
the wonderful illustrations. Beginning 
readers will like all five of these 
books. Ages 5-8. 


One might think there was no room 
for more books about Lincoln, yet 
here are three new books for Lincoln’s 
Birthday, quite different, and each 
adds something to Lincolniana for the 
young. Abraham Lincoln: A Discov- 
ery Book by Anne Colver, illustrated 
by William Moyers (Garrard Press; 
$2.25), is for both younger and older 
readers because of its low reading and 
high interest level. It takes Lincoln 
from his childhood to his death. The 


incidents are well chosen. 


Abraham 
Leader by 


Lincoln: Courageous 
Lillian J. Bragdon, illus 
trated by Edward Shenton (Abingdon; 
$1.75), is not an attempt to tell all, but 
is a successful effort to tell things that 
happened at various stages that help 
us understand him. It looks readable 


with its black and white illustrations 
and is easy to read. Ages 8-12. 
A distinguished historian, Henry 


Steel Commager, relates in The Great 
Proclamation: A Book for Young 
Americans (Bobbs-Merrill; $2.95) 
events leading up to the Emancipation 
Proclamation, and culminating in the 
Thirteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution. Largely told in words of those 
who made it, this book is a good com- 
panion to The Great Declaration. In- 
teresting old pictures. Ages 10 and up. 


I have saved for the last a whole set, 
The Golden Picture Atlas of the 
World, edited by Dr. Phillip Bacon of 
Columbia University (Golden Press; 
$14.95), a worthy companion to The 
Golden Encyclopedia. Over 1000 col- 
ored photographs and maps make it 
very attractive. The brief text about 
how men live all over the world, the 
climate, population, travel routes, and 
other subjects found in atlases is am- 


ple for children from third to sixth 
grade. A wonderful thing for school 


and home. 


Ages 8-12. 


See page 88 for addresses of publishers, 
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BOS OKS for 


REVIEWED BY 
LUCILE LINDBERG 


Coordinator of Student Teaching 
Queens College, Flushing, New York 


As we work with boys and girls to 
help each one realize his fullest po- 
tential, it becomes less necessary for 
us to think in terms of gifted, handi- 
capped, or slow learners. Each child 
is unique, learning at his own rate. 
No matter what his background or 
how great his intellectual develop- 
ment, he deserves the right to enhance 
this uniqueness. Methods which work 
well with the gifted will serve well 
jor any child. 


Education of the Gifted by Merle 
R. Sumption and Evelyn M. Luecking 
(Ronald Press, 1960; 499 pp. $6.50). 
The history of education of the gifted 
in Western civilization is reviewed as 
is the research which has been done. 

Mentally superior children have 
been found to be physically superior 
as well, in health, strength, speed, and 
beauty. As a group, gifted people have 
remarkable emotional stability. 

Leadership ability is another of the 
desirable attributes. There is fully as 
wide a range of interests among the 
gifted as among less endowed people. 
Sports leads in preferred activities 
with both mea and women. In the 
area of reading, fiction is preferred. 
The specialized abilities noted in 
childhood seem more often to lead to 
various avocational interests than to 
occupational activity. 

As the elementary school program 
is examined, the goals stated are very 
like those for the education of all 
youngsters. The differences lie in the 
degree of emphasis upon the greater 
creativity, initiative, and intellectual 
effort expected from gifted students, 
as well as the greater stress upon 
social adjustment and_ responsibility 
and the qualities required for skilled, 
unselfish, and socially conscious lead- 
ership. 


Helping Your Gifted Child by 
Ruth Strang (Dutton, 1960; 270 pp. 
$4.50). The author issues many timely 
warnings. For example, “No human 
beings are more to be pitied than so- 
called child geniuses or infant prodi- 
gies who have been pushed or prodded 
beyond their capacity by ambitious 
parents. These unfortunate exploited 
children have been deprived of the 
normal joys and other experiences of 
childhood. Any talent they have 
usually peters out as they grow older; 
they may become neurotic from con- 
stant subjection to difficulties that are 
too great for them.” 

Too often a parent mistakes a 
bright, alert youngster for a genius. 
Certain feats of memory can be mas- 
tered by constant drill, but such 
achievement is quite different from 
the creative thinking and the ability 
to solve abstract problems that are 
characteristic of true genius. 

Much harm has been done through 
4 misunderstanding of the LQ. In 
some instances, children have been 
coached to prepare them for intelli- 
gence tests. The hope is that the chil- 
dren will be placed in advanced 
classes and that there they will find 


4 more intellectually stimulating 


Teachers 


school environment. However, this is 
a disservice to a child, as he constant- 
ly faces challenges that are beyond 
his capacity. Some youngsters caught 
in these unfortunate circumstances be- 
come overaggressive, others become 
overly nervous, others refuse to put 
forth any effort, still others resort to 
cheating. 

Adults who neglect other aspects of 
a child’s activities to focus on speech 
and reading in the early years are 
likely to defeat their own purposes. 
Play and social experiences stimulate 
language development rather than in- 
terfere with it. 

Even before a child can understand 
all the words he hears he may get 
a feeling for language as he learns 
to listen while someone talks, reads, 
or sings to him. 

Conversation is important, too. It 
is one of the best preparations for 
reading because it helps a child be- 
come familiar with ideas and words 
which he will later meet in books. 

Perhaps the best way to acquire 
sensitivity to words is to listen to 
poetry read aloud. Children will en- 
joy some of the excellent recordings 
of poetry that are now available. 

Teachers and parents are helping 
children to a maximal development 
when they provide materials and time 
for creative expression and keep 
anxiety and fears to a minimum. 


Providing for Individual Differ- 
ences in the Elementary School by 
Norma E, Cutts and Nicholas Moseley 
(Prentice-Hall, 1960; 273 pp. $6.65). 
You cannot fail to notice the ex- 
tremes among your pupils: the very 
slow child, the very brilliant child, 
the behavior problem, and the handi- 
capped child who peers at you through 
thick lenses. They call themselves to 
your attention. But it is easy to over- 
look the needs of the many boys and 
girls who never thrill you by achieve- 
ment or cause you any trouble. 

Perhaps the teacher’s major hesita- 
tion about trying to adapt his instrue- 
tion to a wide range of abilities cen- 
ters on the question, “How can I find 
the time?” 

The classroom would be a dull place 
if every child were a blank cut from 
the same strip of metal and you were 
a power press stamping out containers, 
each finished in exact detail accord- 
ing to the specifications of the cur- 
riculum. Moreover, the world would 
be an automated home of robots. 

Providing for. individual differences 
is not to be thought of as a means of 
bringing all pupils in a class to the 
same level. If you do a good job in 
teaching you may expect the range of 
achievement to increase. 

Blanket homework assignments 
given to all pupils are rarely wise. 
Textbooks are merely starting points. 
Each classroom should have a wealth 
of supplementary books and materials. 

We need to examine every area of 
the curriculum to see how we can 
make provisions for more individual- 
ized instruction. This book is de. 
signed to help do this. 


See page 88 for addresses of publishers. 
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RG SOUND 
*. Teaching! 
4 


The Educational Division of 


DECCA RECORDS 


offers a unique 


WORKSHOP KIT PROGRAM 


... uncovering exciting new audio instruction 
techniques and potentials in the areas of 


PRIMARY and ELEMENTARY levei classrooms & clinics 
SOCIAL STUDIES - GENERAL MUSIC PROGRAMS 


OUTSTANDING RECORDS FROM THE EXTENSIVE DECCA 


EDUCATIONAL LIBRARY...NOW IN WIDELY SUCCESSFUL USE 


HEALTH CAN BE FUN 
FRANK LUTHER 
Health Can Be Fun * We Must Eat Some 
Things * Milk Makes Muscles « | Like 
Bread + If We Want To Be Healthy « 
Scrub And Scrub And Scrub * Germs « 
Wash Your Hands * When We Get Our 
Teeth + Let's Go To The Dentist + Brush, 
Brush « How We Can Get A Cold » When 
We Feel Hot » The Doctor Is Your Friend 
* Staying Healthy. 1-143 » CU-114 


MANNERS CAN BE FUN 
FRANK LUTHER 
How Do You Do? + We Get Up « Before 
You Know It * Towels And Clothes + At 
The Table « Listening » We Say “Please” 
* Excuse Me « Fair Play * The Whineys 
Smash, Rip, Ruin * Toys Belong In Boxes 
* Animals Have Feelings * Goodbye And 
Thank You * When It Is Bedtime * Having 
Good Manners. 1-114 * CU-105 


SONGS OF SAFETY » FRANK LUTHER 
When You Ride A Bicycle + Let The Ball 
Roll » Johnny Climbs Fences And Johnny 
Climbs Walls * Ice Skating Is Nice Skat- 
ing * When You’re Watching A Parade 
An Automobile Has Two Big Eyes * Never 
Be Afraid Of Anything * Remember Your 
Name And Address » Hot And Cold Water 
* When You Swim + Stay Away From The 
Railroad Tracks. 1-139 + CU-113 


ONE TO TEN (The Counting Record) 
ABC (The Alphabet Record) + An Intro- 
duction To Numbers And Letters Through 
Music And Sound * FRANK LUTHER. 
1-260 * K-122 





HOLIDAYS FOR U. S. 
FRANK LUTHER 
Yankee Doodle Song + Ten Special Days 
¢ Columbus Day + Armistice Day and 
Memorial Day * Labor Day « Election 
Day » Thanksgiving Day * George Wash- 
ington’s Birthday » Independence Day « 
Flag Day « Lincoln’s Birthday. CUS-26 


The Voices Of THE 20th CENTURY 
Written and Produced by Bud Greenspan 
¢ Narrated by HENRY FONDA « The Voices 
That Make History. CRL 57308 


MOBY DICK by Herman Melville 
CHARLES LAUGHTON with supporting 
cast + VICTOR YOUNG AND HIS ORCHES- 
TRA + and TREASURE ISLAND by Robert 
Louis Stevenson * THOMAS MITCHELL 
with supporting cast * VICTOR YOUNG 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA. DL 9071 


WHAT MAKES RAIN? 

A Story For Children Who Ask Questions 
¢ Dramatized story with sound effects 
and orchestra * Produced by Jerome 
Goldberg and Lester Novros + Story by 
Eric Strutt * Music by George Duning « 
Orchestra Conducted by LEONARD JOY. 

1-144 + CU-107 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
in the Poetry of Carl Sandburg, 
Edwin Markham, Walt Whitman, Rose- 
mary Benet, Vachel Lindsay * Read by 
CARL SANDBURG, WALTER HUSTON, 
ORSON WELLES and AGNES MOOREHEAD. 
DL 8515 


For the latest, most complete Decca Educational Catalog, and information on 
the Decca Educational Workshop program, write to DECCA DISTRIBUTING CORP. 
Educational Division, Dept. BD, 445 Park Avenue, N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
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Teachers: Use this compre- 
hensive easy-to-read 4-color Wall Map 
for your classes 





CIVIL WAR 
PICTURE MAP 


Now at last the first complete picture map of 





the Civil War—as breathtaking and as magnificent 
as any map ever designed. All the pageantry and gal- 
lantry of that epic struggle is spread across the 
SEVEN SQUARE FEET of this giant wall picture 
map. 

Shows Nearly 100 Campaigns 
Nearly 100 places, events and campaigns of decisive 





importance are pinpointed and numbered on the map, | 
and a special guide. Lists the dates and complete in- | 
formation on each. It’s a treasure trove of facts on | 
the Civil War, accurately and beautifully presented. 
} 
Printed in Brilliant 4-color | 
The facts are presented against a backgrownd of bril- | 
liant four-color. glance tells where the “‘Blues’’ and 
the “Grays’’ fought, and the other colors brighten 
the map, make it easy to read, ideal for framing. 
Includes 8 Side Paintings 
Some of the major events of this struggle are high- 
lighted in individual oil_paintings that provide a 
vivid border for the map. They include: 
A full-length portrait of Stonewall Jack- 
e son during his alley Campaign of May- 
62. 





une, 18 

Grant's siege of Vicksburg, May 18- 
© July 4, 1863 

The war at sea—The Alabama under 
e Confederate Admiral Semmes sunk by 

Kearsarge off France, June 19, 1864. 

Portrait of Sheridan on his favorite 
4 mount during the Shenandoah Valley 
> 


campaign, August-October, 1864. 
5 Opening bombardment of Fort Sumter, 
* April 12-13, 1861. 


Battles of Bull Run-Manassas, June 21, 
6, 1861 and the 2nd Battle, August 27- 
September 1, 1862. 
me Battle 


Appomattox—Lee and 
8. surrender at McLean 
1865 


of Gettysburg, July 1-3, 


Grant _ signing 
House, prul 


1863. 


And in 

bright, 
hion 

and 


addition to each of these paintings (all in 
ull color), there are full-length paintings of 
Rebel 1 their 
equipment in 


and 
correct 


showing 
fine detail 

Used by Schools, Colleges and Libraries 
Thousands have been sold all over the United States, 
many just to individuals interested in the Civil War, 
many to collectors, but also thousands to schools, col- 
leges and libraries for use in teaching, for reference 
work and for prizes (well worth framing). 

Created by Grosset & Dunia 

One of America's Leading Publishers 

Grossett & Dunlap, one of the finest publishing firms 


uniforms 


in the world, commissioned and supervised the re- 
search on this map-—research done by three leading 
scholars, and this beautiful map has been on sale 
in the country’s bookstores for $2.95. 





Only $1 ppd. | 


Surry, no c.o.d.'s, Send check, cash or money order to: 


But now, House of Maps, by special agreement with | 
Grosset & Dunlap, can offer this magnificent work 
to you for just $1 ppd. This is the first time this | 
map has ever been offered at this price. Don't wait 
suy one new for your children, for yourself, for 
your school or library. (Each map is shipped in a 
special mailing tube revents creasing.) Only $1 
ppd. each (12 for $10.80) Money back guarantee 

| 


HOUSE OF MAPS 


Dept. IN-2, 122 East 42nd St., N.Y. 17. 
Please send me for my classroom: 


[) 1 Civil War Map @ $1.00 

12 Civil War Maps @ 90c each 
24 or more Civil War Maps 

@ 75c¢ each 


Enclosed is check or m.o. for 
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TEXTBOOKS 


REVIEWED BY RUTH M. NORTHWAY 


Principal, Elementary School, Honeoye Falls, New York 


It is my feeling that in our crowded 
curriculum an area of vital impor- 
tance to all of us is often taught in- 
cidentally and_ rather prosaically. 
Health and safety are of sufficient im- 
portance in modern life to be treated 
systematically and planned as care- 
fully as other basic subjects. Laidlaw 
Brothers share this view, for they have 
recently introduced the “New Road 
to Health” series for grades 1-8, by 
Oliver E. Byrd, M.D., Edwina Jones, 
Paul E. Landis, Edna Morgan, and 
Thelma Shaw. 

First Steps to Health, grade 1 
($1.80), presents color illustrations 
which call attention to morning and 
evening health routine, including a 
good breakfast. Suggestions for a safe 
day are given. A discussion of “How 
do I look” is included, followed by 
information on “We grow and grow” 
and a very interesting lesson on “We 
get along.” Learning about Health, 
grade 2 ($2.08), continues the themes 
of safety, good eating habits, and 
growth, and adds the themes of stay- 
ing well, looking our best and getting 
along with our friends and families. 
Habits for Health, grade 3 ($2.28), 
develops similar themes ia more de- 
tail so that there is sequential devel- 
opment of important health facts. 

This series incorporates the latest 
research; there are carefully selected 
illustrations which motivate interest; 


a build-in program of games and 
stunts is available, and _ interesting 


teacher-pupil activities are suggested 
at the end of each chapter. 

Books 4-8, entitled respectively, 
Building for Health, grade 4 ($2.48) ; 
Your Health, grade 5 ($2.48); Crow- 
ing in Health, grade 6, $2.48; Im- 
proving Your Health, grade 7 ($2.88) ; 
and Today’s Health, grade 8 ($2.88), 
complete this new balanced program, 
organized in a functional, integrated 
manner. 


Something good has been added to 
basic reading material for upper- 
grade pupils in the form of instrue- 
tional material on reading addressed 
to the pupil. From Codes to Captains 
by Mabel O'Donnell and J. Louis 
Cooper, an addition to the Alice and 
Jerry Basic Reading Program (Row, 
Peterson; $2.80), gives two types of 
content. One in blue tint includes in- 
struction in reading skills, directions 
for using these skills, questions to 
guide reading, aids in vocabulary de- 
velopment, and checks on comprehen- 
sion. The other type of content has 
material like that found in science, 
social studies, arithmetic, and litera- 
ture. In this type of content, which 
appears on white paper, in contrast 
to the blue tint instructional material, 
the pupil puts his reading skills to 
work, 

A glance at the unit headings re- 
veals such titles as “Help Yourself 
Become a Better Reader,” “Word Pic- 
tures,” “Better Reading—Better Arith- 
metic.” Skills explained in these units 
are then applied to units (1) in sei- 


ence—“The Sun and Its Family”; (2) 
in social studies—“The First Ameri- 
cans’; and (3) in adventure—“A 


Submarine That Made History.” 


This book seems to fulfill a need 
which teachers have long felt—the 
need to help children apply to their 
content subjects the = skills they 
learned in basic reading. Here, the 
child is helped to discover the need 
for certain skills in relation to every- 
day assignments, and he awakens to 
his responsibility for developing them. 


Would that this text, replete with 
all types of maps, global pictures, 
beautiful color photographs, charts, 
and clear, well organized authentic 
content, could be in every home, for 
parents as well as children would en- 
joy reading it. Entitled Understand- 
ing Latin America, by Edmund 
Lindop, a 1960 addition to the Tiegs- 
Adams Social Studies Series (Ginn; 
$4.80), it combines history, geography, 
and citizenship for sixth grade. 

The first chapter, “Getting Ac- 
quainted with Latin America,” gives 
an amazing amount of information. 
Each of the South American countries 
is described in the remaining units, 
which end with study questions, a 
brief quiz on content and map study, 
and “Things to Do.” The latter sug- 
gests activities which will stimulate 
closer study of the text and involve 
searching elsewhere for information. 

It occurs to me that perhaps the 
children who read these pages will 
have a clearer understanding of Latin 
America than many of our generation, 
that they will regard the countries as 
neighbors and friends, and help to 
dispel the antagonism which we are 
led to believe now exists between our 
country and the others of the “All- 
American Team.” 


Most of us are familiar with the 
term “enrichment” readers in contrast 
to basic texts, and we need to keep 
this in mind in examining this series. 
“Faces and Places of the West,” 
with its accompanying guides and 
workbooks, is intended to enrich a 
basic reading program, not to imple- 
ment one. Everybody’s Riches, for 
grades 6-7, by Robert K. Buell and 
Jane Jordan (Century Schoolbook 
Press) is a middle-grade reader with 
stories all based on conservation. The 
illustrations are pictorial accounts of 
related scientific facts only briefly 
mentioned in the stories, but related 
to the general topic. The poems also 
are in tune with conservation. A var- 
iety of activities stimulates reading 
and language skills. 

Two other enrichment readers are 
also available. Between Sea and 
Mountains, for grades 3-4, by Madge 


Haines and Leslie Morrill, contains 
stories, illustrations, and poems re- 
lated to Indian life in California. 


The Gate Swings Open, for grade 5, 
by the same authors, presents stories 
of early and modern types of trans- 
portation from the useful bullboat to 
blimps and jets, and an interesting 
poem entitled “Space Frontiers” by 
Robert Buell. The teachers 
give specific lesson helps for each 
story, along with an abundance of 
suggested activities which will help 
an enrichment program to attain its 
maximum effectiveness. ($2.66 each.) 


editions 


See page 88 for addresses of publishers. 
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Embed Real Flowers and make yoy 
own Screen or Room Divider, Lam, 
Shades, Coasters, Trays, Placemat 
Tiles, Jewelry . . . with embedments ¢j 
flowers, colorful leaves, grasses, butte 
flies, etc. Illustrated handbook shoy 
how. Mail 25¢ to Dept. B-59, Castolit 
Woodstock, Illinois. 

- - ii! 
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GIANT AMERICAN 


Bul] krog 


<> 





Giant American Bull Frog Kit includes 
detailed body, flexible skeleton, vite 
organs for male and female, anatomy 
chart. Easy assembly, ideal classroom 
model. $3 ppd. Superior Plastics Inc.| 
420 N. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, lll 








New for Kindergarten 
and Primary Teachers. 


RECORD SCHOOL) 


a series of twelve long playing records writ 
ten by teachers. Each month's record contains: 


Academic Units, Science 
Projects, Physical Exercises, Arts and Crafts 


Lessons correlated with the monthly theme. 


Speech Lessons, 


Original Songs and Poems to be dramatized 
at your assemblies. 


Speech Lessons to supplement your teaching. 


Stories for Story Time by Chubby and Tubby 
Squirrel. 


Each record for the month is $2.50. 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 











SHOP OR JUST LAZE IN 


ONARCS 


SUN 
Ontario —Canada’s variety vacation land —with 
everything a woman could want! Mail coupon 
for complete information. 











Province of Ontario, Department of Travel 
and Publicity, Room 364, Parliament Build- 
ings, Toronto 2. 


Send me your colorful book, “Ontario for a 
Refreshing Vacation,” 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Reminding Teachers 
of Their Duty 


BEN C. DICKINSON 


Principal, Rumble Junior High School 
Warner Robins, Georgia 


The time had come when I could no 
longer postpone reminding my teachers 
of a few “little” things. The following 
points were put on the lounge bulletin 
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How Dead Are 
Your Files? 


WILLIAM RODNEY ROGERS 


Principal, Lincoln School 
Pendleton, Oregon 


Are your files loaded with cumulative 
records of youngsters who have moved on 
to other schools? Do you have trouble 
getting folders on students coming into 


The Principal's Responsibility 
to Student Teachers 


KENDALL C. HAY 


Principal, Lincoln Elementary School 
ttawa, Kansas 


Much has been said about the duties of 
the cooperating teacher in working with 
student teachers. However, the principal 
should have some important contributions 


includes boards. They were a definite help. your system? We have used these ideas. to make in guiding these college students. 
fon, vita When a youngster arrives, the enroll- The elementary principal’s responsibilities 
anatom A PRINCIPAL IS SATISFIED WHEN: al a te siecin ‘tinimeied oni ine etude nachere 
; ! ment card completed by parents requests with regard to helping student teachers 
ties Inc | 1. Teachers— information as to the name and address could be listed as the following: 

° 12 Il Arrive at school on time each morning of the school last attended. We immediate- 1. Take initial responsibility in introduc- 





on 
‘Ss. 





and stay “full time.” 
Do not leave their 
classrooms except in 
an emergency. 

Refuse to “talk 
shop” out of school. 


What can the elementary school do 
to foster international understanding? 
Questionnaires to 269 schools showed: 
Some orientation in international un- 
derstanding can be provided in almost 


ly send a card to the 
previous school, asking 
for complete informa- 
tion on the child. If 
nothing has arrived in a 
two-week period, an- 


ing the student to school personnel. 

2. Give the student a guided tour of the 
school plant, emphasizing storing areas 
for supplies and teaching aids. 

3. Discuss general school policies and 
rules with the student teacher. 


— Read the daily bul- every grade, including kindergarten. other request is sent. If 4. In general attempt to give the student 

contains: letin carefully. Most attention to foreign areas is a school replies that no teacher a secure and satisfying feeling 

 Sden Settle minor prob- given in the sixth grade. records are available, about his stay in your school. 

nd Crafts lems in their class- Greatest share of study is Western we prepare a new fold- 5. Be a constant and available source of 

ly theme, rooms. Hemisphere and Europe, followed by er, including tests, cu- consultation for the student teacher. 

-amatized Complete household Africa, Asia, Pacific, and Polar Regions. mulative record card, 6. Work with the cooperating teacher in 

and personal tele- Local cultural differences can contribute health card, and so on. securing the best pos- 

teaching. phoning before and to an understanding of foreign areas; When a child with- sible program for the Here are the top states in 

nd Tubby after school. learning about other lands increases draws from our school, student teacher. these education catego- 
Remember to pro- understanding of minority groups. we issue a transfer slip 7. Keep a constant aware- ries. Is your state men- 

_ mote good public More than two-fifths of the schools offer = for the use of the next ness of the progress of __ tioned? 

| relations. — instruction in at a one os lan- school and give the par- the student teacher. Percent of school-age pop- 
Assume responsibili- 9° ®me 5° cany S grade one. ents a_ self-addressed 8. Administer good rela- ulation enrolled in pub- 

a ty for behavior of post card to mail to us tions between teacher- lic schools, 1959-60: 
students and cleanliness of the building. as soon as they have its name and ad- training institutions and California, 97.4% 

IN Keep in mind at all times that they are dress. This gives us a double chance for the public school. Number of pupils per 

4, teaching boys and girls, not facts. success in sending out the child’s folder. 9. Many principals have teacher, 1959: South 

Ky Are happy working together. Faculty When youngsters withdraw during the prepared a handbook Dakota, 18.1 


nd =with 
il coupon 





“feuds” make a principal miserable. 
Work together for the good of the 
school, not for personal reward. 

Keep accurate, up-to-date records. 

2. Bulletin boards and other things show 
that the students are interested in their 
work and participating in class. 

. Pencil sharpeners are emptied daily. 

. Classrooms are kept reasonably clean. 

. Everyone shows consideration for each 
other and makes allowances for short 
tempers on “off days.” 

6. A visitor says, “The teachers were so 

courteous to me; the teachers are do- 
ing a grand job; your building is kept 


uw 


summer, we make every effort to learn 
the name of the city to which they have 
moved. Our enrollment card includes an 
emergency address to contact if parents 
cannot be reached, as well as the place of 
employment of the mother and father. 
Either this emergency address or the em- 
ployer usually knows where the parent 
has gone. If, after a month of school, the 
records are still with us, we send a printed 
post card to the town stating that records 
will be sent. Lastly, we send a “please 
forward” card to the parents’ old address. 
Folders on youngsters can be helpful only 
in the hands of the present teacher. 


as a speciai guide for 
student teachers. Areas 
that could be included 
in such a_ handbook 
are: 


Per-capita state expendi- 
tures for all public edu- 
cation, 1958: Delaware, 
$124 


school personnel, school policies and 

rules, general school district regula- 

tions, special services offered by the 
school, description and floor plan of 
school, helpful hints. 

In conclusion, it seems appropriate to 
say that the practical administrator is in- 
terested in the education of persons who 
may, sometime in the future, be part of 
his own faculty. 


so clean; your students are polite and 
considerate; you don’t know how 
lucky you are to have such a wonder- 
ful faculty!” 


Principals are urged to contribute to this page. For each item (400 
words or less) used, The INSTRUCTOR will pay $10.00 plus a year's sub- 
scription. Address: Principals’ Forum, The INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
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"Down" South? 


bird migration 


Help the children think of the 
birds that left your area last fall 
and are expected back this spring. 
Are there birds that did not go 
away? Which ones? Draw from 
the children what they have ob- 
served about birds in flight. Per- 
haps some can recall the direc- 
tion in which they saw the birds 
traveling or they can use their 
knowledge of directions to guess. 


Kindergarte 


putting observations into words 


There are many aspects of weather which your children may 
possibly have taken for granted. You might mention shrubbery, for 
example. How does it look when the weather is warm? When it is 
cold? Have you heard about: “bundled up shrubbery,” or “trees with- 
out any clothes,” or “shiny, slender icicles,” or “branches that crack 
with cold?” These are expressions little children have used uncon- 
sciously as they have experienced the world around them. What cre- 
ative experiences with language will your pupils have? 


The Road | Like 


eet 


early primary activitiet 


If you have tried various other forms of motivation for a study of 
the weather, you may enjoy the novelty of starting with simple di- 
rections or with some pupil's visit to another section of our land. 
Questions and discussions about climatic conditions and related 
weather topics are almost sure to come up. 


what to wear 


If the children wonder why we say “down South” or “up North,” A make-believe phone call be- 
you might show them a wall map and point out that on the con- tween a child in the North and 
ventional map south is down and north is up. Show them a globe one in the South can point out 
if possible, to call attention to the fact that the earth has three what type of clothing each wears 
dimensions. 


in his climate. 


How cold is cold? 


From the thermometer outside your window and inside the 
classroom, children can learn approximations of temperatures 
which are cold, moderate, and warm. Play a game in which a 
child describes what is happening. Let another child tell what the 
temperature might be. For example, the first child might say: 
“Last night ice froze on our pond,” or “I wore my sweater to 
school; I didn’t need my coat,” or “It was so cold that our car 
wouldn’t start.” The second child might say: “It was below 32 
degrees,” or “It was over 60 degrees,” or “It was below zero.” 
Remember that understanding is what you are working for. 


Where and how far? 


What places do the children know that 
are north, south, east, or west of their 
town or city? If they name three or four 
places, encourage them to tell which is 
farthest, nearest, and so on. 

You might also talk about distances. 
About how many miles or minutes away 
from the school is each place? 

How can the chiidren find out how far 
they would have to go to a place that is 
“really warm” in winter (or “really cold” 
if you live in winter-warm climate )? 


@ee2@e 





1. Roads go to the east and roads go to the west, But the 


2. Ear = ly in the morn the sun 
3. Lat - er in the day when we go 


-> 


is to my right, Then 


the oth-er way, On my 


- 
ra 





road that goes north is the one like best. 
through my Side win = dow comes the warm morn = ing light. 
right the set —- ting sun tells me day is near- ly done. 
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The Story—“What Does South Mean?” 


Billy Baker came to school on Monday 
morning very excited. “My cousin Fred 
just came back from a trip down South,” 
he said. “You should see him! He’s all 


“North,” said several of the children. 

“My mother taught me a rule,” said 
Billy. “She told me that if I stand facing 
east, my left hand points north.” 


Ne- sunburned from being on the beach in “T know a rhyme about that,” Carol 
nd his bathing suit.” said. 
- Outside it was very cold, and there Turn to the east. Put up your right hand. 
as was fresh snow on the branches of the It will point south where you play on the sand. 
trees. Johnny looked out the window. Turn to the west. Put up your right hand. 
Then he said, “How could your cousin it will point north to # very cold land. 
play on the beach in weather like this?” “Let’s learn Carol’s rhyme,” said Miss 
“T told you,” said Billy. “He was down Henry. “Then we can try it ourselves.” 
South.” She drew a picture on the chalkboard. 
; “Where’s down South?” asked Susan. “Who knows what this is?” she asked. 
"a “T don’t know,” answered Billy, “but “T do,” said Susan. ““That’s a weather 
. he was there.” vane. We have one on the top of our 
he “Let’s ask Miss Henry,” said Johnny. barn.” 
y: Miss Henry listened to Billy tell about Miss Henry pointed to the part of the 
to his cousin Fred. Then she said to the weather vane that never moves. She 
9 other children, “Do any of you know pointed to the letters N, E, S, and W. 














four directions 


With three sticks and 
some clay, your children 
can construct a weather 
vane. Cut the initials from 
cardboard and fasten them 
in place. Give the children 
frequent opportunities to 
tell you what the initials are 
for. A real weather vane 
has a movable figure, such 
as a rooster or a ship. What 
does such a figure tell? 


what south means?” 

“TI do,” said Betty. “It’s when you go 
down someplace.” 

“Excuse me, but I don’t think that’s 
right,” said Dick politely. “If you go 
down a hill, that doesn’t always mean 
you are going south.” 

“T agree with Dick,” said Miss Henry. 
“But then what does south mean? What 
do you know about east and west?” 

“Well, in the morning the sun comes 
in my bedroom window,” Billy replied. 
“Mother says that when I point toward 
the sun in the morning that is east.” 

“And Father says that where we last 
see the sun at night is west,” added Joc. 

“I know something else that is east,” 
said Susan. “When we went to shop in 
Center Square last Saturday morning, 
the sun was in my mother’s eyes as she 
drove the car, so Center Square is east.” 

“If Center Square is east, then Frank- 
linville must be west,” said Billy. 

“How do you know?” asked Miss 
Henry. 

“Because it is the other way,” said 
Billy. 

Then Miss Henry put east, west, and 
south on the board. “These are called 
directions,” she said. “Do you know any 
other word that is a direction?” 


“They stand for north, east, south, and 
west,” said Billy in surprise. “I didn’t 
know that before.” 

“But does it always get warm when 
you go south?” asked Betty, who had 
been sitting quietly in the back of the 
room. “My cousin lives in Millertown. 
That must be south, and it doesn’t seem 
any warmer than it is here.” 

“You have to go really far south,” said 
Billy. “It took my cousin Fred two days 
to get there in a car.” 

Miss Henry smiled. “As you go south, 
it gets a little warmer all the time,” she 
said. “If you go just a short way, you 
won't notice. But it is a good rule to say 
that it gets cold when you go north and 
it gets warm when you go south.” 

Johnny looked out the window at the 
snow once again. “I wish I could play on 
the beach right now,” he said. 

“But I like to play in the snow, too,” 
said Billy. “My cousin Fred had fun on 
his trip, but he liked coming home to find 
the snow.” 

Miss Henry smiled. “That’s the nice 
part about weather,” she said. “It is fun 
when the sun shines and it is fun when it 
rains or snows. It’s fun when it’s cold and 
it’s fun when it’s warm. You can have a 
good time in any kind of weather.” 
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Julia Weber Gordon 
presents 





“My Father Will Pay’ —an unfinished story for your class to discuss 


Emma was talking to the librarian. "Look at this book! 
The pictures are cut out just where | have to read. This 
is the third book that's been cut! Now | can't do my re- 
port!" 

As Miss Alden helped Emma to find other books she 
came across more with pictures cut out. She noticed that 
all of them dealt with Alaska. She knew that Mrs. Bond's 
class was studying that state. 

When Mrs. Bond heard what had happened, she asked 
the one who had cut out the pictures to tell her private- 


CHILDREN'S 
PROBLEMS 


“I'm not caught yet," replied Gwen. 

"Wait until Mrs. Bond sees your project." 

"You'd do it, too, if you had to get A's on your report 
card," insisted Gwen. 

"You certainly ruined a lot of good books!" 

"Oh, my father can pay for them," said Gwen. 

The girls watched Gwen as she ran down the street. 
Anne asked, ‘Now what shall we do?" 


Do you suppose Gwen thought she might be found out? Why do 
you think she cut the pictures from the books? What do you think 





ly, but no one did. 


After school, the girls surrounded Gwen. "We told 


you you'd be caught!" 


Anne and the other girls should do? 


Possible solutions to this story will 


be presented in the March issue. 


How a Sixth Grade ‘finished’ the January Story 





Compositions 


SyNopsis—Martha was a quiet, intelli- 
gent girl who had no friends. She did 
not invite anyone to her home and they 
did not invite her or talk to her at 
school. She daydreamed about being a 
famous writer and attending parties. 

This year there were more composi- 
tions to write at school. The children 
found that Martha was so eager for 
their friendship she would write their 
compositions for them. At least her 
classmates would talk to her then. 

One day Martha’s mother told her 
that this situation must stop. Martha 
wanted the children to notice her, but 
she told her mother she would think it 
over and decide what to do. 











TEACHER: What do you think Martha want- 
ed most from the other children? 

RICHARD: Friendship. 

ELLEN: She wanted to be included. 

RICHARD: She wanted to be recognized. 

ELLEN: She wanted to feel worth while and 
needed. 

RICHARD: It’s only natural. Everyone wants 
that. 

TEACHER: Why didn't she get it? 

PATRICK: Maybe she was always working 
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and didn’t have time for social activities with 
her classmates. 

KATHLEEN: Maybe when she was little, peo- 
ple didn’t treat her nicely. 

ELLEN: Perhaps she didn’t talk to the others. 
If she did, perhaps they would seek her out to 
talk with her. 

RICHARD: If the others paid little attention 
to her, she should have invited them to her 
home. 

ELLEN: Maybe if they got in a new house 
it would be better. Many people associate her 
with the old home. 

RICHARD: They shouldn’t be forced to move. 
The house they live in has nothing at all to do 
with it. It depends more upon the condition the 
house is in—whether or not it was kept neat 
and clean. 

PATRICK: Even that doesn’t matter. If there 
is something very good about yourself, the 
kind of house you live in has no bearing on the 
subject. 

TOM: Most kids get the feeling that old peo- 
ple live in old houses and that they are crabby. 

RICHARD: No. Patrick is right. The age of 
the house has nothing to do with her personal- 
ity. 

PATRICK: The secret lies in her attitude 
toward her friends. She isolates herself and 
then expects them to come up to her. 


JULIA WEBER GORDON 


Director of Child and Youth Study 
New Jersey Department of Education 


TEACHER: What could she do now? 

ELLEN: She should just help them instead of 
writing the whole composition for them. 

RICHARD: That way they would be doing it 
themselves. 

TOM: When it came time to mark them, if 
they got bad marks, they would just blame her 
for it. 

KATHLEEN: When it came time for a test, 
they wouldn’t know anything about writing a 
composition. 

TOM: Then they would really dislike her. 

TEACHER: Can Martha do this—just help 
the others? 

ELLEN: Her mother can invite several peo- 
ple in the class and they can write their com- 
positions together. Then Martha could help. 

PATRICK: I don’t think they would go. May- 
be the students around her don’t understand 
why she is so quict and so much to herself. 
They think, “Why should we bother with her 
if she doesn’t want to be with us?” Now they 
are just using her. 

RICHARD: She should talk to the teacher. 

ELLEN: The teacher could have a talk with 
the class when Martha wasn’t there, and then 
talk with Martha alone to help her. 

RICHARD: Do you think she could join some 
organization like the Y.W.C.A. so that she 
could be helped to get into some activities with 
others? 

PATRICK: She has to partake in activities 
where she really is needed. Then she can for 
get about herself and make friends. 
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avenger Hunts 


a 


This material was prepared for average fifth- and sixth- 
graders, but Scavenger Hunts can be used in many ways: to 
introduce fourth-graders to reference materials, to interest 
fast learners who might have hunts devised especially for 
them at advanced levels or who might do the research and 
compose a hunt for others. Junior high children would enjoy 
Scavenger Hunts, and librarians might find the game ideal 
for holding the interest of classes they teach. Hunts related 
to one curriculum area, such as social studies, language, 
health, and music, might be developed. How will you use 
Scavenger Hunts? 


CYNTHIA PARSONS 


visit; sometimes it seems best to have the chil- 
dren go with their parents and make themselves 
individually known. I always notify the library 
staff that my youngsters are turning to the ref- 
erence shelves on academic business. (Some- 
times I have to ask them not to find the answers 
for the children! ) 


yf 

















Questions and Sources 
(Each question, correctly answered, earns one point un- 


less a different number follows it in parentheses. References 
follow each question, or group of questions.) 


1. What is Beatrice A. Hicks’s profession? 





N ORDER to help my pupils, particularly the 
I rapid learners, to use reference books ef- 
fectively, | devised a game which I call Scav- 
enger Hunt. 

First, | introduce the class to the reference 
books available in our schoolroom and in our 
school library. Often I list specific questions 
from one source book and show the children 
how to find the answers. For example, the fol- 
lowing are five typical questions whose an- 
swers can be found in the 1958 Information 
Please Almanac. 

1. What was the estimated population of 
the United States in 1610? (excluding Indians ) 

2. What was the estimated population of the 
United States 100 years later than in the first 
question? 

3. What is the reservoir capacity of the 
Chelsea Dam? 

4. Who wrote the standard biographies of 
Abraham Lincoln? 

5. How many cadets were in the first class 
of the Air Force Academy? 

Second, I make sure that the girls and boys 
are familiar with the facilities of the local li- 
brary. Sometimes this is best accomplished by 
having the class.as a whole make an official 


9. How many 


SCAVENGER HUNT I 


What Society did she found? 


What company first employed her? 
What company does she own? 


any encyclopedia 


4. What was the title of Dr. Robert B. Davis’ Ph.D. 
dissertation? (3) 


5. Who made the first set of boxing gloves? (2) 


encyclopedias 


6. Spotswood’s Expedition was part of the early history 


of which state in the U.S.? (5) 
Dictionary of American History 
encyclopedias 
7. What is the historical significance of the American 
expressions “The Last Ditch,” “Uncle Sam’s Crib,” and 
“A Triple-headed Monster”? (3) 


8. From how many different universities and colleges 
has Nathan Pusey received honorary degrees? (2) 


articles were written about Nelson 
Aldrich Rockefeller from July 1941 to June 1943? (2) 
Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature 
10. What are the meanings of the following names: 
Boyd, Otto, Richard, Ann, Nanette, Cynthia? (6) 


11. How many teachers were issued passports in the 
first half of 1958? (2) 

Current Biography, 1957 12. What is the official U.S. outdoor speed skating 
Who's Who in America, 1952 
2. How many artists, how many lawyers, and how many 
writers are listed in Who's Who of American Women? (3) 
Who's Who of American Women 

3. When did Marian Anderson get the Bok Award? 


record for 50 yards? (2) 
13. How many more sea-going ships did the U.S.S.R. 
have in 1957 than in 1939? (3) 


14. What are the names of five house plants whose 
initial letter is p? (5) 


It is after the children are familiar with a 
few reference books that I give them the reward 
of a Scavenger Hunt. I have found that teams 
of two or three members work best. A week 
seems to be just the right amount of time. Of 
course, only one answer per team is allowed for 
each question and all the work is to be done by 
the members of the team. 

I have also found that it gives “impulse to 
inquiry” to post the list of references I used in 
making up the test four days after the Hunt 
starts. 

Below there are two typical Scavenger 
Hunts. For each question given, you should 
make up at least two more using the same ref- 
erence, but perhaps requiring a little different 
skill. Be sure there is only one possible answer 
to each question. There is some disagreement 
among encyclopedias, so be sure you’ve checked 
each source. 

Questions of a local nature are always fun. 
“Where in our school is the name of a Greek 
god printed in bronze?” was one that turned 
out better than I had hoped. Most teams gave 
Vulcan as the answer, having found that name 
on the fire extinguishers; but two teams found 
out that that was a Roman name and searched 
further until they found Prometheus on a steri- 
lizer in the Dental Health Room. 


Who's Who in American Education 


Dictionary of Given Names 


World Almanac 


Pocket Household Encyclopedia 


15. What relation was the Minotaur to Pasiphaé? 


unabridged dictionary 


16. What would you do with an aar? 


any dictionary 


17. Make a drawing of a Woodcraft Camp Roaster and 


American Nicknames 


explain how it works. (5) 
Woodcraft Manual or Book of Woodcraft 
Boy Scout Manual 
18. What magazine printed an article by Ernest 
Thompson Seton in 1942? (2) 
(Continued on page 77) 
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Diane's hair follows her comb on a winter morning. 


A CHARGED COMB 


On a cold, crisp day, ask a little 
girl with long, fine hair to comb her 
hair with one hand. As she combs, 
the unruly hair will follow the comb 
each time she lifts it to begin a new 
stroke. She will learn, if she has not 
already done so, to hold her hair 
with one hand while she combs 
with the other. The same frustrat- 
ing electric charges that make 
combing long or short hair difficult 
can be seen at work in other ways. 

Let the children see how a comb 
charged by running it through dry 


The stream of water 
curved in the direction 
of the charged comb 
brought near it. 
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For Primary Scientists 


I N winter, when the air is dry, many ordinary actions of children 
result in little electric shocks that puzzle and sometimes upset them. 
After a few simple and interesting activities with electric charges, 
however, boys and girls can learn to appreciate and even enjoy the 


experiences. 


hair will pick up or at- 
tract many different ob- 
jects. Put some bits of 
paper on a table, charge 
a comb, and watch how 
it attracts the paper 
bits. Tiny paper dolls 
may even be made to 
“dance” in the presence 
of a charged comb. 

Put a marble in the 
mouth of a small soft- 
drink bottle, balance a 
yardstick on the marble, 
then bring a charged 
comb near the edge of 
the yardstick close to 
one end. See how even a big stick 
swings toward the charged comb. 
Will the other end do it as well? 

Fasten some paper clips together 
to make a chain. Support the chain 
from a faucet, or let another child 
hold the chain at one end. When the 
chain is steady, bring a charged 
comb near the free end. Can you 
and the children see the chain move 
toward the comb, snap, and then 
swing back? The snap is all you can 
hear of a little electric current that 
passed between the comb and chain. 





A stream of water bent into a 
sharp curve never ceases to fasci- 
nate young scientists playing with 
electric charges. Turn on a faucet 
until a slender, steady stream of wa- 
ter runs from it. Charge a comb and 
bring it near the stream. Watch how 
the stream makes an §S curve as it is 
attracted toward the comb. Perhaps 
you can put several small juice cans 
in a sink below the stream; then let 
the children try to swing the stream 
into one can and then another by 
holding the charged comb near it. 


POSITIVE AND 
NEGATIVE CHARGES 


As you carry out these activities, ex- 
plain to the children that hair, paper, 
water, and all other materials have in- 
visible charges of two kinds (along with 
many others that we do not understand 
so well). One kind is called negative, 
and one positive. Negatives attract posi- 
tives, and positives attract negatives, but 
neither attracts its own kind. Instead, 
positives push other positives away. 

Perhaps you can let your children act 
out charges. Label the girls “positive,” 
and the boys “negative.” Put several 
boys in a small group. These are the 
charged comb. Let the rest of the chil- 
dren distribute themselves about the 
room so they are as far apart from other 
children of the same sex (charge) as 
possible. Now bring the comb boys to 
various parts of the room and see how 
the charge-children near the comb move 
toward or away from it. Other boys 
should move away from the comb, but 


the girls move (Continued on page 77) 
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RNE N. ROCKCASTLE 
oFESSOR OF SCIENCE EDUCATION 
»RNELL UNIVERSITY 


CA, NEW YORK 


For Junior Scientists 


YEN more interesting, puzzling, yet understandable 
Bisivechocs with electric charges await junior sci- 
entists who have had ample opportunity to play with 
them in lower grades. These adventures can be car- 
ried on at home to give further background in an 
often undertaught area of elementary school science. 


AN ELECTROPHORUS 


When junior scientists begin serious 
study of electric charges, an electrophorus 
should replace the comb as a source of 
charges. You can make a simple, yet ef- 
fective, electrophorus from a large plas- 
tic phonograph record, two blocks of 
paraffin, a wool scarf, a cake tin, and two 
rubber bands. Place the record on the two 
paraffin blocks, and put the rubber bands 
around the cake tin as shown. 

To charge the cake tin, rub the record 
with a wool scarf. Pick up the cake tin 
by holding the rubber bands where they 
cross, and set it on the record. Extend 
one finger and touch it to the upper sur- 
face of the bottom of the cake tin. You 
may feel a little shock as the charge on 








To make this simple electrophorus even better, put 
a plastic sheet between the cake tin and record. 


the cake tin passes off into your finger. 
Now take the cake tin from the record by 
holding the rubber bands. The cake tin is 
fully charged. 

Bring (by rubber bands) the insulated 
cake tin near a faucet, a light-switch 
plate, or another person and you will hear 
and perhaps see a spark jump. Bring the 
charged cake tin near a stream of water 
and the water will bend. Bring it near 
a fluorescent tube held in another per- 
son’s hand, and you will see a flash of 
light. The charged cake tin will help you 
do many things that a comb could not 
do because its charge was not strong 
enough. Unlike the comb, however, the 
cake tin loses its charge quickly and must 
be recharged repeatedly. Recharge the 


cake tin by placing it on the record, 
touching the bottom of the tin, and re- 
moving it by holding the rubber bands. 

Your students will wonder what the ex- 
planation for the electrophorus is. When 
the record is rubbed with wool, a charge 
is produced on the record. The cake tin 
has nearly equal amounts of two kinds of 
charges present on it before it is placed 
on the charged record. Once on the rec- 
ord, charges similar to those on the rec- 
ord move to the upper side of the cake 
tin. Charges of the opposite kind are left 
in the majority near the under side. 

Bringing a finger to the upper side of 
the tin provides a convenient path for 
negative charges to move towards or 
away from the cake tin. (Remember that 
negatives, not positives, move.) The cake 
tin becomes charged by induction. 

The record remains charged for some 
time because it is a poor conductor. If it 
were a good conductor, it would not be 
so effective, since the charges then would 
go streaking away upon contact. The 
charges remain on a poor conductor such 
as a record on wax blocks, and it can be 
used over and over again to induce a 
charge on something else. 


LITTLE LIGHTNING 


With a highly charged electrophorus, 
you can see what little lightning is like, 
and what damage it can do. Fasten a piece 
of unused carbon paper to a water faucet. 
Charge the electrophorus and bring a cor- 
ner of the charged tin toward the center 
of the carbon paper. A spark (lightning) 
will jump between the tin and the faucet. 
Repeat several times. Then remove the 
carbon paper and examine it with a mag- 
nifier. Can you see tiny holes in the pa- 
per? These were burned there by the heat 
of your little lightning stroke! 

Many persons think that the purpose of 
lightning rods is to conduct lightning 
harmlessly to the ground so that it will 
not cause a fire by going through com- 
bustible parts of a building. Lightning 
rods also serve to prevent a charge from 
building up to lightning proportions, as 
you can see with your electrophorus. 

Charge the record with wool, then 
charge the cake tin by induction. Bring 
the tin near a faucet and see how big a 
spark is produced. It takes about 25,000 
volts to make a one-inch spark. 

Now fasten two or three sewing needles 
to the sides of the cake tin with adhesive 
tape. Recharge the cake tin and bring it 
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This flash was produced when a charged cake tin 


was brought near carbon paper fastened to a faucet. 








when it is equipped with "lightning rods." 


near the faucet a second time. Can you 
get as big a spark as you did the first 
time? The charge on the cake tin leaks 
off the needle points and prevents your 
accumulating as big a charge as you can 
get without the little lightning rods. 

The electricity that you make with the 
electrophorus is high voltage, but com- 
pletely harmless. You and your pupils can 
have fun and learn much about electric 
charges and what they can do as you ex- 
periment with them. Try various materials 
to see what makes the best conductor of 
these charges. What is the best non- 
conductor? What kind of weather is best 
for experimenting? Can you learn about 
any uses of electric charges as well as 
any problems caused by it? Perhaps your 
junior scientists will find out for them- 
selves why there is a wire sticking up 
through the pavement at turnpike stations 
and why printing presses often have little 
points above the paper feed. 
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Discuss Other February Traditions 


Mr. Ground Hog 
has his day 


MILDRED LICHTY 


Your Class Can “Invent” Their Own Valentines 


Button-Nose 


36 


HE sun was shining brightly and the creek bank was buzzing with ex- 
citement. Mr. Muskrat had been standing outside his cabin door 
for a long time waiting for Mr. Ground Hog to come out of his home. 


“Perhaps he will forget to wake up!” cried Bushy Squirrel. 


“He hasn’t forgotten in a good many years,” answered Mr. Muskrat. 


“But it is a fine morning for a late nap,” said Terry Bunny. 


This was Ground Hog Day and the animals were all waiting for Mr. 


Ground Hog to come out and see his shadow. 


Mrs. Bunny was straightening up her home. “It won’t be long until I 


can do my spring house cleaning,” she sighed. 


“I’m going to start my cleaning early,” said Clara Chipmunk, who had 


come to Mrs. Bunny’s to get a recipe for carrot pie. 


“If Mr. Ground Hog stays in his home all day we can be sure spring 


is just around the corner,” said Mrs. Bunny. 


“But the sun is very bright. I am sure Mr. Ground Hog will be out 
sunning himself soon,” Clara sighed. (Continued on page 75) 


and the 


valentines 


BETTY JO CAMPBELL 


ACK hurried in the front door of his home. He paused just long enough 
J to take off his snowy boots. Then he ran to the kitchen to tell his 
news. “Mother,” he said breathlessly, “guess what! Tomorrow is Val- 
tine Day and we’re going to have a party in our room at school.” 

“Can I go too?” asked his little sister, Diane. 

“Oh, no, you're too little,” replied Jack as he leaned over and scooped 
Button-Nose, his new black and white puppy, into his arms. 

“Your valentine party sounds like fun, Jack. What are you going to 
do?” asked his mother as she took some heart-shaped cookies out of the 
oven. 

“We're having ice cream and cookies and we'll sing songs,” Jack told 
her excitedly. “And best of all, we’re going to have a valentine box. We 
can bring valentines for all our friends and put them in the box. Then 
Miss Murphy will open it and pass out the cards. Oh, Mother, may I buy 
valentines for everyone in the room? It’s hard to decide who to send 
them to because everyone is so friendly.” 

“That would be a fine idea, Jack,” answered his mother. “You can buy 
small ones for a penny each. How many are there in your room?” 

“Twenty-seven, counting Miss Murphy. Could I go to the store and 
buy them now?” asked Jack, as he pulled Button-Nose from under the 
table where he was chewing on a magazine. (Continued on page 42) 
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Davey and 
the dentist 


ANGELA MORGAN 


AVEY MARSH had a problem. He had heard his mother phone to 

make an appointment for him to go to the dentist, Dr. Fleck. She 

had asked for 4:30 on Wednesday afternoon because that was when 

she was going to have her hair fixed. They would drive to town to- 

gether, and if Davey was finished first, he would wait on the bench 
downstairs in the building where Dr. Fleck had his office. 

But Davey didn’t want to go to the dentist. He had never minded 
going to Dr. Fleck’s before. The dentist had just looked at his teeth 
and cleaned them with his electric brush. But that was when Davey 
had his baby teeth. Now he was getting his second teeth, and his 
friend Pete told him that if the dentist found holes in his teeth, he 
would bore them out and fill them. Davey didn’t like the sound of 
that idea one bit. So, what was Davey going to do? 

He thought and thought, but he couldn’t think of any reason for 
not going to the dentist. Then one day he was at his father’s gas sta- 
tion. He was sitting in the office waiting for his father to change 
his greasy clothes. Then they would go home together for dinner. 
Suddenly the telephone rang. Mr. Marsh answered it. It was a 
woman explaining why she couldn’t bring her car to be repaired the 
next day. That gave Davey an idea! 

The day that Davey was to go to 
the dentist, he hurried home from 
school. He (Continued on page 50) 
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A"Read Aloud” Story 


Fitwenty-two children and 
| the Queen of Hearts 


o* 


BERNADINE BEATIE 


know which ones were her own. Of 
course, she and the King had been very 


cesses there are! The records are in a ter- 
rible mess—children running in and out 


a busy taking care of their kingdom and _ all the time! You simply must do some- 
VERYONE thinks I just stand around trying to bring peace to the neighboring __ thing about it!” 
all day baking tarts!” grumbled the lands. “What would you suggest?” asked the 
aie] 





Queen of Hearts. “I wish I had time to 
bake tarts! I’m more like the Old Wo- 
man Who Lived in a Shoe.” 

And indeed she was! For this Queen of 
Hearts had twenty-two children! Oh, 
they were not all her own. For many 
years, great battles had been raging in the 
surrounding kingdoms, and homeless 
children from these kingdoms were often 
found on the castle steps. 

By this time the children had become 


so mixed up that the Queen really did not 


The Queen occasionally grumbled 
about the work, but she loved the chil- 
dren so much that she thought of them 
all as her own. She never even tried to 
sort them out. And the King enjoyed his 
large family as much as did the Queen. 

But Lord Peevy, the King’s chief min- 
ister, whose job was to keep the state pa- 
pers in order, did not enjoy the children. 
“How can I make head or tail of any- 
thing?” he grumbled to the King. “I don’t 
even know how many princes and prin- 


King, who liked to keep peace with his 
grumpy old chief minister. 

“Separate the orphans from your own 
noble children! It’s a disgrace! Common- 
ers and nobility all jammed together in 
one castle!” growled Lord Peevy. “Peo- 
ple all over the kingdom are discussing 
it!” 

“Indeed?” asked the King, raising his 
eyebrows. “They always cheer when I 
take the children for a ride in my golden 


carriage.” (Continued on page 43) 
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Let Your Class Help Mark 


Make a Decision 


szood man 
for the job 


SHIRLEY BAUER 


M“* finished the last sketch of hatchets and cherry trees and gave 
the poster to the boy and girl at the other end of the table. 

“There, that’s the last one! You don’t mind doing the lettering, do 
you?” Hurriedly Mark put the tops on his jars of poster paint. Then 
he grabbed his cap and jacket. 

“Of course not,” answered Ted. “Sue and I can finish now. After all, 
you did the real art work.” 

“You go on, Mark,” said Sue. “We know you want to get down to the 
lake to do some practicing. Will you be here to finish the murals in the 
morning?” 

“Oh, I can’t, Sue,” he answered. “The figure skating starts at nine. 
But you won’t need me anyway.” 

“All right, Mark. Miss Benson said she would be here to help if you 
couldn’t—you go to the meet and win all of the firsts!” 

“Thanks. I'll try. So long!” Mark dashed out and hurried down the 
street. He had to run home and get his skates. If he hurried, he could 
get in an hour’s practice for tomorrow’s competition. It probably wouldn’t 
be enough, though. No amount of practice was ever enough to let Mark 
win in anything when he was competing against Larry Walters. Last 
winter Larry had won the figure-skating event, and this summer he 
outswam Mark in three meets. Larry made the basketball team while 
Mark didn’t. Mark and Larry were good friends, but Mark was tired of 
always being second best in everything. (Continued on page 43) 
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Tandy Finds a "Cultured" Friend 


the 
tramp 


ELIZABETH EICHER 


ANDY HOWELL recognized the signs—it was time to get 
T away and keep away from her home at 714 Hollyhock 
Road, because Mother was in a dither! They were always hav- 
ing guests. People who had a house at Pass-a-Grille seemed to 
attract guests like magnets, Dad always said. Certain guests 
didn’t seem to matter. But this guest was different. Her moth- 
er was even afraid the guest towels wouldn’t match. 

“Who is she?” Tandy’s father had bellowed that morning. 
“Where do you pick up these characters?” 

“She’s very famous, and she’s going to speak at our club! 
As hospitality chairman, I’m naturally expected to entertain 
her,” her mother answered. “She'll have our guest room. Oh, 
goodness! I wonder if she has to have special food!” 

“How would / know?” Dad said. “If she can’t eat bacon 
and eggs, she can just starve!” 

Just then the phone rang, and Mrs. Howell went to answer 
it. Soon she came back to the kitchen, looking rather wild- 
eyed. “It’s perfectly awful!” she moaned. “She can’t come! 
The lecture bureau is sending a replacement—Pearl some- 
body-or-other! I didn’t catch the name. 

“No one knows when she’s coming, or how! Someone has 
to meet every train and plane in St. Petersburg. I'll call Mrs. 
Stone—she has a car, so she can go to the airport. And, 
Tandy,” she finished, “don’t you dare bring any of those dis- 
reputable tramps home with you today!” 

“They're not tramps!” she protested. But Mrs. Howell 
wasn’t listening. 

Tandy sighed. Her guests weren’t tramps! There was that 
nice sailor, and the old sea captain with the wooden leg, and 
the fat woman who used to be a trapeze star whom Tandy 
had met on the fishing pier one day, and lots of others. 

“TIl go to the station myself,” Mrs. Howell said. “Now 
Tandy, please remember—” 

“Yes, I'll remember. Good-by, Mother,” Tandy said. 

Tandy walked slowly down the street to the business sec- 
tion of the town. It was the off season. The winter visitors 
had all gone home and the inland residents hadn’t come to 
the beaches yet. 

It wouldn’t be too long until the bus came, so she found a 
discarded comic book and read it. Soon the bus pulled in. 
Tandy watched the new arrivals. There was a woman with 
a baby, two teen-age girls with their bathing suits, and an old 
man carrying a small bag. 

Tandy watched the people. Suddenly her eyes met the gaze 
of the elderly man. 

He smiled at her. “I wonder if you could tell me the way 


to Joe’s pier. I’m lost, I guess.” (Continued on page 82 
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Arithmetic 

ESTHER J. SWENSON 
Professor of 
Elementary Education 
University of Alabama 
University, Alabama 


Art 

IVAN E. JOHNSON 
Professor and Head, 
Department of 

Arts Education, 

Florida State University, 
Tallahassee 


Language Arts 
GERTRUDE A. BOYD 
Associate Professor 

of Education, Arizona 
State University, Tempe 


Music 

BEATRICE KRONE 
Teacher, Idyllwild 
School of Music, 
Idyllwild, California 


Reading 

RUTH STRANG 
Professor of Education 
University of Arizona 
Tucson 


Science 

GLENN O. BLOUGH 
Professor of Education 
University of Maryland 
College Park 





Social Studies 

RALPH C. PRESTON 
Professor of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 





These specialists will give you direct answers to 
specific questions without charge. (Requests of a 
general nature, such as setting up a curriculum and 
supplying material for a talk or a paper, are not 
a part of this service.) Address your letter to the 
proper counselor, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y., and enclose 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope. Next month, an- 
swers to questions on art, language arts, reading, 
and social studies will appear on this page. In the 
meantime, all the counselors will be glad to answer 
your questions. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


ANSWERS QUESTIONS ON 


ARITHMETIC 


Is it wrong to use the term carry in adding an example like 


this? (1) 
24 cents 
38 cents 
62 cents 


Let us assume that the children have been en- 
couraged to work out a problem situation in 
which they needed to find the sum of 24 cents and 
38 cents. 

They might represent the “2” of the “24” and the 
“3” of the “38” as 2 and 3 stacks of ten pennies 
each, or as 2 and 3 dimes, respectively. It is most 
important that the numerals in tens’ place be rec- 
ognized as indicating numbers of tens or dimes. 
When the 4 pennies and the 8 pennies are added, 
the total is 12 pennies. The children must recog- 
nize that “12” means “1 ten and 2 ones.” They 


MUSIC 


How can I keep a few musically gifted children interested 


in our classroom music? 


This is one of the most difficult problems for 
classroom teachers and music specialists to handle. 
Here are a few suggesiions: 

Let the child head your music committee for 
planning music experiences for your group—new 
songs to learn, some of which he can teach by 
playing them on his instrument, or by singing 
them if he has a beautiful voice. He can always 
play a descant, or some of the instrumental addi- 
tions which occur in many of our texts. 

Provide opportunities for him to find and bring 
to class related recorded material. He must do a 
lot of listening to music in order to present the 
material to his classmates in the best manner. 


SCIENCE 


There is scarcely a teacher in our school who feels adequate- 
ly prepared in science. Have you any suggestions for us? 


You cannot teach science well unless you know 
the subject, any more than you can teach any oth- 
er subject in the curriculum without a knowledge 
of it. That does not mean that you must know all 
of the answers to the questions children ask. You 
can continue to increase your knowledge as you 
work with the children. These suggestions have 
been found helpful. 

Single out three or four significant problems 
for study during the year by whatever method of 
content selection is used in your school. This will 
limit your scope to these areas and so make your 
preparation easier. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


My supervisor sometimes says: “Follow your social studies 


guide.” At other times she says: “Make use 
needs and interests.” Which shall I do? 


Your supervisor is right on both counts and 
you should do both! The selection of social stud- 
ies content is properly the province of the school, 
not the child. Your social studies guide, if it is 
typical, lists content according to a_ systematic 
sequence and provides for balance and continuity. 
It should be utilized as the framework for your 
teaching plan. 

However, the guide cannot tell you everything 
you need to know for teaching a successful social 
studies program. It cannot, for example, tell you 
how much background information your pupils 






may think of changing the total group of twelve 
pennies into a new stack of ten pennies and a left. 
over group of 2 pennies, or they may think of 
actually changing ten of the pennies for 1 new 
dime. In either: case, the new stack of ten or the 
new dime must then be added in with the other 
tens (or dimes). 

In all this, the word carry is not needed. What 
is essential is that children recognize that they 
had to change 10 ones (pennies) for a ten (dime), 
and that the new “1” is a ten (dime), not a one 
(penny). 





Provide opportunities for him to know the in- 
strumental supervisor in the high school. He may 
be able to take part in some of the extracurricular 
activities at a higher level. 

The school librarian can help him become ae- 
quainted with many wonderful books about music 
which he will personally enjoy and could report 
upon to his class. 

Above all, let him feel your constant interest 
and encouragement. He probabiy needs someone 
with whom he can share his enthusiasm. You, or 
some classmate, could be it! 

Try to keep his parents and your community 
from exploiting him! 


Read subject matter on your own level and on 
the level of the children. 

Do some experiments. 

Use your textbooks for guides. Later you may 
need to rely less on them. 

Use the valuable suggestions in the teachers’ 
manuals that accompany the textbooks. 

Work with the children in assembling the equip- 
ment that you will need. 

Use the same method of teaching that you use 
in teaching social studies or any other area of the 
curriculum, If you are a good teacher you can 
teach science as soon as you know some. 








of children’s 


require to get the most from a given unit. That 
you will have to determine yourself on the basis 
of your knowledge of your pupils. 

Through study of your pupils you discover what 
hobbies or interests exist among them to which 
topics under study can be related; what experi- 
ences the children have already had that do not 
need to be repeated even though suggested in the 
guide; or what trips should be arranged. Study of 
your pupils will tell you which children should 
undertake independent research assignments in 
order that their gifts be properly developed. 
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Button-Nose and the 
Valentines 


“Yes, if you'll be back in time 
for supper.” Mother replied as she 
took some change from a jar in the 
cupboard and handed it to him. 

Jack put the money in his pock- 


et and pulled his boots on again. 





Internationally acclaimed! “The Story of Menstruation” 
is the only fully animated film on the subject of menstrual 


hygiene. Appealing, absorbing—scientifically accurate! 


Plan a completely balanced program with the film and 
auxiliary teaching aids listed in coupon below. All material 


FREE from the makers of Kotex sanitary napkins, 
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Number of days needed 


Physiology Chart 


by Walt Disney Productions 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Educational Dept. 1-21, 


Neenah, Wisconsin 


Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. sound 
and color film, “The Story of Menstruation.” 
Day Wanted (allow 4 weeks) 

2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 


3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 


Also send: 


Copies of booklet, “You're a Young Lady Now” 
(for girls 9 through 11) 


Teaching Guide 


Parent-Teacher Discussion Guide 


Kotex Product Demonstration Kit 
(for teachers of 4th, 5th and 6th grade girls) 


Note: Material will be sent to teachers and authorized personnel only. Cc 


Loainennan 





Button-Nose ran all the 
way to the store, where he bought 
twenty-seven penny valentines. 

As he hurried home again, he 
laughed at Button-Nose, who was 
tumbling and sliding in the snow. 
Jack had been given the puppy tor 
his birthday. It had a shiny black 
nose that looked just like a button, 

Jack and Button-Nose were soon 
back home. Jack sat down to look 


He and 
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at his cards again. Each was dec- 
orated with a red heart and they 
had short Diane sat 
quietly beside him. She wanted to 
see them, too. 

Jack’s puppy romped around the 
living room. Soon they heard their 
father come in the kitchen door. 
Then Mother called them to supper. 
Jack laid the stack of cards on the 
table and hurried to the 


also verses. 
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Zone State 
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kitchen. Diane tagged along behing 
him. 

During supper, Jack told his fa. 
ther about the party and the valen. 
tines. When the family finished eat. 
ing, he ran to the living room, “I’m 
going to address my valentine cards 
now,” he said excitedly. 

Suddenly he stopped. He stood 
staring at the empty table where 
the cards had been. “They're gone! 
My valentines are gone!” he cried, 

His mother and father came to 
look. Diane began to cry. “Diane, 
did you take my cards?” asked Jack 
angrily. The little girl just shook 
her head and began to cry harder, 
“They were right here,” cried Jack. 
“Wait, what was that?” he asked 
suddenly. 

Everyone was quict. There was a 
rattling noise that sounded like the 
rustling of paper. It came from be- 
hind the couch. Jack ran to the 
couch and looked behind it. “Oh, 
look!” he said as he sat down on 
the floor in a sad little heap. Diane 
and Mother and Father looked be- 
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hind the couch. They all looked 
very sad, for there lay Button-Nose, 
a crumpled red heart sticking out 
of his mouth. And beside him was 
a pile of well 
cards. 


chewed valentine 
“You naughty dog!” cried Diane. 
it was my fault,” said 
Jack sadly. “He's just a puppy and 
I knew he liked to chew paper. | 
should have put them away. But 
what will I do now? I haven't any 
cards to take to the party tomor- 
row.” 


“I guess 


“It’s too late to buy any more,” 
said Mother, “because all of the 
stores are But you could 
take some of the cookies I made, 
Jack. We could write 
them with red icing.” 

“Thank you, Mother, but Miss 
Murphy is bringing cookies, and | 
couldn't put them in the box like 
cards because they would break.” 


closed. 


hames on 


“IT guess you'll just have to ex- 
plain to your friends why you don't 


have any cards. They'll under- 
stand,” suggested Jack’s father. 
“Wait!” said his mother. “You 


can make your cards! It will take 
time, but you'll have fun doing it.” 

Sadly, Jack went to the kitchen 
Mother was right. The only way to 
have any cards for the valentine 
party was to make them. He got 
some paper and scissors and began 
to work. 

From some heavy white paper, 
Jack cut twenty-seven hearts. He 
outlined each heart with red crayon 
Then he just sat, staring at the 
hearts in front of him. He wished 
he could think of some way to make 
his cards seem special. But he sim- 
ply couldn't think of any clever 
verses or ideas. 

He got up and went over to the 
drawer where Mother kept some 
paper bags. He would need a bag 
to carry his cards to school tomor- 
row. Jack wondered if the bag 
would be full of valentines from his 
friends when he came home from 
the party. He opened the drawer 
and pulled out a bag. 

‘Oh, my, Mother has enough pa- 
per bags for my whole class,” 
thought Jack as he saw the neat 
stack of brown bags in the drawer. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Twenty-Two Children and 
the Queen of Hearts 
(Continued from page 37) 


“Well,” admitted Lord Peevy, 
“gl right. So I haven't heard any 
jmplaints! But the cheering peo- 
le are commoners, too.” 

Finally the King decided that the 
ninister was right. He and the 
Queen would have to separate their 
children from the others. But they 
would not send the orphans away! 
He summoned the Queen. 

“Good wife!” The King straight- 
ened his crown. “We must separate 
our children from the others!” 

“Humph! This is probably some 
of Lord Peevy’s work!” the Queen 
sniffed. “And just how do you plan 
to go about it?” 

“Well—” The King hesitated. 

Lord Peevy took off his glasses 
and rubbed them. “We might make 
the test that another queen made. 
We could see which children can 
feel a pea through twenty eider- 
down mattresses!” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” exclaimed 
the Queen. “I never did believe 
that story!” 

“I know a way!” cried the King. 
“Our children would be the smart- 
est ones!” 

“Now how are you going to tell 
which Ones are the smartest?” the 
Queen asked. 

The King gloomily shook his 
head. “I don’t know—but wait! 





Winter Days 


Dorothy S. Anderson 


Cold winter days 
Are slippery days; 

Warm winter days 
Are drippery days. 





There is another way!” The King 
straightened his crown again and 
stood very erect. “Since our 
children are of noble blood, they 
should be far handsomer than the 
others.” 

The Queen, who was very lovely 
herself, agreed. So the King sent 
his chief minister to fetch the chil- 
dren. 

Now the King and Queen had 
been so busy that they had com- 
pletely forgotten that this was St. 
Valentine’s Day. But the children 
had not forgotten! For several 
weeks they had been working on a 
surprise for the King and Queen. 
They had covered a large box with 
ted satin. They had placed their 
most prized possessions inside the 
box as gifts for the King and 
Queen. It was filled to the very top 
with wonderful treasures! 

When the grumpy old minister 
summoned the children, they came 
tunning. The King and Queen had 
femembered that this was St. Val- 
entine’s Day. 

The children lined up before the 
throne. The Queen was very proud 
—they were such charming chil- 
dren! The little princes bowed and 
the little princesses curtsied. At 
least they all looked like princes 
and princesses, 


The King whispered to the Queen. 
Then they sadly shook their heads. 
All of the children were equally 
handsome and beautiful! 

Suddenly the King had an idea! 
“The ones who love us most—” 
he whispered to the Queen. “They 
would be our own children!” 


“I hope this works!” Lord Peevy 


scowled. “I simply must get my 
records in order!” 
“Children,” said the King, “my 


good Queen and I must discover 
the ones among you who love us 
the most!” 

The children whispered happily 
to each other. This was a wonder- 
ful way to start a St. Valentine’s 
party! They brought the valentine 
box and placed it before the King 
and Queen. There was a scroll on 
top of the box that had little hearts 
and forget-me-nots painted on it. 
The scroll said, “With much love 
from your children—Philip, Mar- 
guerite, Albert, Susanna, Elizabeth, 
Anna, Thomas, Christopher, Mary, 
Robin, Catherine, Henry, Joseph- 
ine, David, Alicia, Percival, Judith, 
Kenneth, Patsy, Michael, Natalie, 
and Gwen.” 

When the Queen opened the box 
and saw that the children had given 
the things they loved the most, she 
had to blink to keep back the tears. 
The King gave a loud “harumph.” 
Even Lord Peevy pretended he had 
something in his eye and made a 
big fuss about getting it out. 

The King sat very straight on his 
throne. Then he turned to his min- 
ister and said in a fierce voice, “I 
am the King! These are all my 
children!” 

“Yes!” cried the Queen. 

The chief minister looked very 
ashamed. “Yes, Your Majesty! I 
just wanted to keep everything 
straight for my records.” He spoke 
aloud as he wrote, “On St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, the King and Queen of 
Hearts declared the following to be 
their true children and rightful 
heirs—Philip, Marguerite, Albert, 
Susanna—” 

The King and Queen did not 
hear the rest of the names, for the 
children had pulled them from the 
throne and danced around them. 
The Queen smiled proudly, and the 
King laughed so hard that his 
crown slipped sideways! 


Good Man for the Job 
(Continued from page 38) 


But now, Mark had high hopes 
for this skating meet. Since Larry 
was on the basketball team, he 
couldn't practice skating as much 
as he usually did. Mark had spent 
so much time on the frozen city 
lake this winter that his father had 
jokingly offered to build him a 
shack on the shore so that he could 
skate at night, too. Mark was sure 
that this time he could give Larry 
a real battle. 

Saturday, February 21, was the 
day of the meet. It was also the 
day of the school’s annual Wash- 
ington’s Birthday Festival—the big- 
gest event of the school year. Each 
class planned a program and each 
room was decorated. Prizes were 
to be given for the best decorated 
classroom. Mark had promised to 

(Continued on page 54) 
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. It is better to have several 


good microscopes in the hands of your pupils than one deluxe 
model on the teacher's desk for the class to look into‘’ These Testa 


Microscopes are especially designed for use in elementary and 
junior high school, and are priced to provide the greatest 
number of quality instruments for a given budget! 


TESTA S-3 is. sturdy, full-size 
American-made microscope with finest achro- 
matic optics. Its range of magnification is ideal for 
beginners and it is equipped with the basic 
components of standard compound microscopes. It 
is rugged enough to withstand hard classroom 
use and is priced remarkably low. 












tack and pinion focusing. 


$6430 


TESTA G-4 
provides variable 
magnification from 100x 
to 400x and is ideal 
for the beginner in 
botany and 
biology. Makes 
teaching easier 
+. Students 
learn faster. 
Features 6-aperture 
diaphragm disc, telescopic drawtube, and 
triple divisible objectives. A fine standard- 
size, American-made, optical! instrument at 
a budget price. 
DESCRIPTION: 12x Huygenian eyepiece. 100x to 
400x magnification. Triple divisible color-coded ob- 
jectives. Rotating 6-aperture diaphragm disc. Dual 
control rack and pinion focusing. 


QUANTITY DISCOUNTS TO SCHOOLS! 


Write for Catalog on complete line, including 
advanced models, and name of nearest Testa Dealer. 


DESCRIPTION: 10x Huygenian eyepiece. 75x 
to 250x magnification. Double divisible color- 
coded objectives. Telescopic tube. Dual contro3 
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Study live insects 
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$h485 


& whole specimens 


WIDE-FIELD 
MODEL A 


No slides to prepare! 
Microscope features # 
large working distance 
and 15x, 45x, and 75x 
magnification. 360° 
inclinable arm. 10x 
wide-field eyepiece. 
Triple divisible 
objectives. 
Dual control 
tack & pinion 
focusing. 
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Discussing differences in books, flatirons, and shoes 
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Curls for girls were made wi 
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Old clothing and dishes set the mood for dainty manners 


EDITH BROCKWAY 


S AN outgrowth of several social-studies lessons based on the 

period when George Washington was alive and later, the third- 
graders became interested in the historical “yesterday.” They won- 
dered how they could get a more realistic view of pioneer life. Through 
a series of discussions, the teacher helped them discover that some 
answers to the long ago could be found in the homes of parents, 
relatives, and friends. 

Almost at once, the third-graders of Mary French School began 
bringing in heirlooms that had belonged to great-grandmothers, great- 
great aunts and uncles, and other ancestors. It wasn’t long before 
about eighty-five household objects were on display: dishes, glass- 
ware, lamps, coffee grinders, a bed warmer, flatirons, candleholders 
and makers, a spinning wheel, McGuffey reader, slates, jugs, jewelry, 
daguerreotypes, and clothing. One coffee grinder dated back to the 
Chicago fire of 1871, and another to 1885. A few pupils were able 
to collect wearing apparel to make quite complete costumes. 

As the children became familiar with the various exhibits from 
daily observation and discussion, they truly felt the excitement of 
dealing with historical objects and facts. Dressing in some of the old 
clothing gave them the idea of sharing their knowledge and displays 
with schoolmates, parents, and friends. “Show” day was repeated 
many times until everyone had seen the collection and listened to 
the third-graders’ descriptions of sources and uses. 

This enthusiasm for the past was reflected in other areas of learn- 
ing. Art work dealt with their impression of colonial and pioncer 
days, and national heroes such as Washington and Lincoln. Spelling 
was concerned with pioneer terminology. Stories were told, written, 
and read about frontier life, and the behavior of the Indians and white | 
settlers. Transportation, religion, schools, house construction, cook- \ 
ing, heating, lighting, dressmaking, recreation, and other phases of 
living were considered. The children compared living in the time 
of Washington with that in Lincoln’s period, and then in relation to 
the conveniences we know today. The combination of book learning, 
handling heirlooms, and varied curriculum activities made this a 
memorable project for third-graders. It also gave them a greater 
appreciation for today’s living conditions, and a greater desire to 
preserve the heirlooms of the past. 
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Children learn to 


LUCILE LAGANKE 


Associate Professor of Education 
Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio 


S THE teacher of a social-studies methods course, I had been 
A pondering the question, “How could a teacher make latitude, 
longitude, and time belts meaningful and exciting to intermediate- 
grade children?” I was particularly aware of a prevalent weak- 
ness in which many teachers use only one device or method to 
teach the meaning of a term or concept. Such a teacher assumes 
that if pupils respond quickly and fluently to her questions they 
fully understand the concepts involved. Children may understand 
one portion of it, and still not see its application in other or simi- 
lar areas. In my opinion, teaching will be more successful if pupils 
are exposed to various procedures, and a broader and more crea- 
tive program. 


Initial Steps 


I decided to let my college students work on the problem. The 
twelve students in the methods class were divided into six groups, 
and each worked on a specific teaching aid. One student in each 
group was responsible for preparing factual information concerned 
with the aid; the other developed questions relating to its use and 
application. The teaching aids were: 

Large Mercator projection 

Plastic globe, about 16” in diameter 

. Magnetic board (or flannelboard) made into a grid 
. Simply constructed cardboard quadrant 

. Time-belt charts for U.S. and the world 

Chart showing location of the international date line 

After the information and questions had been adequately pre- 
sented, there was a general discussion. The aim was to suggest 
more ways to use each of the teaching aids most effectively. To 
demonstrate the value of the students’ ideas, and some of my own, 
I taught the geographical concepts of latitude, longitude, and time 
belts to a class of sixth-graders while my methods-course students 
observed how the children responded. 


Report of Procedure 


To built rapport with the sixth grade and establish a reason for 
the lessons, I told them a bit about a trip to Europe when I had 
traveled on an ocean liner. Then I raised the question, “How could 
the captain of the ship tell where we were after a day or two on 
the Atlantic Ocean?” Some child may mention the use of a com- 
pass; another might venture the idea of “shooting the stars,” based 
on something he has read. For many pupils, this expression would 
have little or no meaning, and even the use of a compass would 
be puzzling. However, either remark will excite curiosity, and 
provide the desired pupil motivation, with the minimum of prompt- 
ing from the teacher. 

Then we talked about the early sailors who traveled the oceans. 
How did they keep from getting lost? Research revealed that they 
learned to rely on the sun and stars, particularly the North Star, 
which seems to have a fixed position as the earth turns on its axis. 


“find themselves” by using 


Latitude, 
Longitude, 
and "Time Belts 


“How can maps help a navigator?” led to a review of: /atitude, 
longitude, meridian, parallel, equator, prime meridian, and inter- 
national date line. For many classes, these terms would require 
considerable study, but I was familiar with the background of this 
group, and knew that only a review was needed. 

As soon as it was obvious that the various terms were generally 
understood, the class was ready to relate the knowledge to the six 
teaching aids. As a supplementary guide, each child received a hec- 
tographed sheet containing the basic information. 


1. We measure distance on the earth’s surface in degrees. Latitude is 
distance measured in degrees north and south of the equator (0 to 90 
degrees north; 0 to 90 degrees south). Latitudinal lines are called 
parallels, and on many maps are shown 10 degrees apart. 
Longitude is distance measured in degrees east and west of the prime 
meridian at Greenwich, England, which is 0 degrees. Halfway 
around the world, east or west, is longitude 180 degrees. Longitudi- 
nal lines are meridians. 
3. A quadrant is an instrument used to find the altitude of the sun or 
stars, and from this the observer determines latitude and longitude. 
4. It takes the earth 24 hours to rotate on its axis. Each hour it moves 
through 15 degrees. Thus, the earth is divided into 24 time belts; and 
each belt is 15 degrees wide. Since the sun shines on only one half of 
the earth at a time, it means the other half is having night. 
Westbound travelers going around the world gain 24 hours, or 1 day. 
They move their watches back 1 hour for each 15 degrees traveled. 
Eastbound world travelers lose 24 hours, and move their watches 
ahead every 15 degrees. 
5. The international date line is at the 180th degree of longitude (or 
meridian). It is the official point at which date changes are made by 
world travelers. 


tN 


Using the Teaching Aids 


1. The Mercator projection had the equator and prime meridian 
marked in red. Two children were asked to point to the lines of 
latitude and longitude. Attention was called to the fact that paral- 
lels and meridians were names for these lines. In addition, it was 
noted that these were “imaginary” lines in that they do not really 
exist on the earth, but are the device by which geographers, car- 
tographers, navigators, and others figure distance and time. The 
children were asked to observe that the lines on the Mercator pro- 
jection were horizontal and vertical. | mentioned that ship navi- 
gators liked the Mercator map because the lines agreed with the 
four points of the compass. The Mercator projection may remind 
someone of a city map of streets and avenues. Inspection of the 
map section of encyclopedias revealed the many types of maps 
there are, and the functions each performs. 

2. In preparation for globe work, we talked about the shape of 
the earth, which is generally considered round (at least for ele- 
mentary instruction). But scientists have found that the earth is 
really fatter at the equator, and flatter at the poles, than originally 
believed. It was also shown, by drawing a circle on the chalk- 
board, that it could be divided into 4 pie-shaped pieces of 90 de- 
grees each, or a total of 360 degrees. (Continued on page 74, 
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HKHamous 


February 
on Parade 


THIS program was presented by four second grades. 
It calls for a Reader (may be more than one child), 
a Chorus to do choral readings, a Choir to sing, and 
various children to dramatize parts of the program. 

The choral readings are from The Instructor Hand- 
book, Together We Speak, by Helen Kitchell Evans 
(F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y.; $1.25). 

Sources of the musical selections are listed at the 
end of the play. 


reaper—Some call February the month of ice 
and snow and icicles. 

cHorus (reads poem “Sparkling Snow” )— 
The steps were covered, the sidewalks were, too; 
The roof tops were gone except for the flue; 
The bushes were there, just humps on the 

ground; 
The grass was certainly nowhere to be found; 
The little twigs quivered on each willow tree, 
And swayed back and forth and threw feathers 
at me. 

The window was covered with fluffy white flakes 
Like frosting on one of your best birthday cakes. 
Oh, what a delight to awaken today 
And see sparkling snow in which to play! 

(Couples “skate” on stage to music of “Skat- 
ers Waltz.’’) 

reacer—lIt is also the month of birthdays. 
It has been said that more famous people were 
born in February than in any other month. To- 
day we are going to honor some of the people 
who were born in February. Victor Herbert, an 
operetta composer, was born on February 1, 
1859. 

cHorus (or a quartette )— 
The name of Victor Herbert 
Foremost in music stands. 
His beautiful songs 
Are well known in many lands. 

(Soloist sings “Toyland.” ) 

(Children, carrying toys, do a creative march 
routine to music of “March of the Toys.’’) 

reaper—Although February second is not a 
birthday, many people think that this day is 
very important. This song will tell you why. 

(Choir sings “Tell Us Please.”) 
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reaper—Felix Mendelssohn, the German 
composer, was born on the third of February, 
1809. People who don’t know his other compo- 
sitions recognize his wedding march. This is the 
one usually played after the wedding as the 
couple leaves the church. 

(While the music of Mendelssohn’s “Wed- 
ding March” is being played, a bride and bride- 
groom cross the stage. Wedding guests and bri- 
dal party may be included if desired.) 

reaper—Charles Lindbergh, who was the first 
to fly a plane alone across the ocean, is a 
national hero. His birthday is February the 
fourth. 

cuorus (reads “The Airplane” )— 

“Hum, hum, hum,” overhead, 
“Hum, hum, hum,” the airplane said 
As it flew over the trees, 

As it zipped through the breeze— 
Silver wings sailing high 

Like a bird in the sky. 

Over valley, over hill, 

Over mountain, over rill. 

“Hum, hum, hum,” in the air, 
Taking people here and there. 
Taking people everywhere. 

reaver—Zebulon Pike, born February 5, 
1779, was the first white man to see the moun- 
tain we now call Pikes Peak. 

pike (enters, gazes off)—There’s a mountain 
no man will ever climb. ( Exits.) 

reaver—* Babe” Ruth, born on February 6, 
1895, made himself famous in baseball. 

(Boy wearing a baseball suit enters and pan- 
tomimes hitting a ball. Choir sings “Take Me 
Out to the Ball Game.’’) 

reaper—Thomas Edison, one of the leading 
inventors of all time, was born on February 
11, 1847. 

SOLO speaxern (enters with electric bulb)— 
They used to carry candles, 

Then lamps and lanterns, too. 
Since Edison invented this— 
Flip the switch is all we do. 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


and three other second-grade 
teachers, St. Clair, Missouri 
Mildred Redhage, Patsy Starks, 
and Carolyn Lane 


reaper—’Way back in 1735, Daniel Boone 
was born on February 12. He was a frontier 
scout. 

(Daniel, carrying a facsimile of a gun, en- 
ters, pulling a rolled-up fur rug—in lieu of 
game—behind him by a rope.) 

reaper—FEveryone knows that Abraham 
Lincoln, our sixteenth president, was born Feb- 
ruary 12, 1809. Abe loved all children. In his 
day he probably watched little girls jump rope. 
I wonder whether they could jump as well as 
these girls. 

(Stage full of girls jumping rope to music. 
This activity is usually taught in physical educa- 
tion classes.) 

reaver—Charles Darwin, the English scien- 
tist, also born on February 12, 1809, had some 
new ideas about the ancestors of men and mon- 
keys. Sometimes children act like monkeys. 

(Choir sings “Monkey on a Stick” as several 
girls, standing in front of equal number of boys, 
jump up and down while the boys raise their 
hands up and down as though working the 
monkey on a Stick.) 

reader—February wouldn’t be complete with- 
out Valentine Day. Who doesn’t know the date? 

(Two children enter. One has a valentine.) 

VALENTINE—1I’m So unhappy. 

surer—Why? 

VALENTINE—lI want to be bought and sent to 
someone. 

suyerk—What do you say? (Reads message 
aloud.) You are just what I need. (Hurries off 
stage and presents valentine to principal in audi- 
ence.) 

(Choir sings “You Do Something to Me.’”’) 

reaper—Susan B. Anthony, a reformer, was 
born on February 15, 1820. 

SUSAN (enters, carrying a long ballot)— 

I’m Susan B. Anthony. I helped set women free. 
So get out and vote, you women. Let’s keep our 
country free! 

reaver—George Washington, the Father of 
our Country, was born (Continued on page 94) 
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CHARACTERS 
Mopern Peorie 


ANNOUNCER HENRY ALICE 
GUIDE FATHER MOTHER 
SIGH TSEERS 


Lincotn FAMILY 


ABE TOM JOHN 

SARY SARAH ELIZABETH 

DENNIS MATILDA 
SETTING 


Scene 1.-Takes place in front of closed 
curtains, to which are fastened several signs 
and arrows, e.g., “See Pigeon Creek Farm 
50c.” “In this cabin lived the boy from 
Pigeon Creek.” 

Scenes 2 and 3.—Interior of cabin. There 
can be a painted fireplace and window tacked 
to backdrop. A table and chairs or stools 
constitute the furniture. 





ANNOoUNCER—Have you ever taken a 
trip with your family? Not a short trip 
but one to a different part of the 
country? Well, Henry, the boy in our 
play, traveled to Indiana with his 
family last summer. They went to visit 
an aunt. Our play begins in Indiana. 
Henry and his family have stopped at 
a place called Pigeon Creek. I think 
we ought to tell you that Pigeon Creek 
isn’t a big city. It isn’t even a small city. 
It’s too tiny to be called a town. On 
some maps you can’t even find it. But 
Henry’s family found themselves in it! 
Let’s join them. 


Seene I 


HENRY—Aw, whoever heard of this 
place anyway? Pigeon Creek! I want to 
see something interesting. 





ELAINE ZEICHNER 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, P.S. 214 
Queens, Fiushing, New York 





"The Boy 


from 


Pigeon Creek 


moTHER—TIhe guidebook says not to 
miss Pigeon Creek. 

atice—I’m thirsty. Can I get a drink? 

ratHER—Ssh! The guide is looking 
at us. Let’s stop for a minute and get 
this thing settled. Your mother thinks 
we should see Pigeon Creek. 

HeNrY—lI don’t. 

auice—Neither do I. 

motHer—If you would rather go 
right on to Aunt Helen’s, we can skip 
this place. 

FATHER—Oh, no! I’ve done enough 
driving for today. It will do us all good 
to walk around and do some sightsee- 
ing. 

HENRY—You call this sightseeing? 

FATHER—-Well, it may not be the 
Grand Canyon but it’s historical. 

moTHER (Starting to speak)—The 
guidebook— 

auice (taking the words out of her 
mouth)—“says not to miss it.” 

motHer—Hurry up now. The tour is 
starting. 

(They join the group of sightseers 
and the guide.) 

e6uine—Ladies and gentlemen, we are 
about to begin our guided tour of 
Pigeon Creek Farm, Indiana. To the 
extreme right we see the spot where, 
in 1817, Thomas Lincoln first camped 
with his wife Nancy and their children 
Abe and Sarah. 

motHer—Wasn’t Abraham Lincoln 
born in Kentucky? 

cuine—Yes, madam, he was. But 
that’s in a different tour! Now, if you 
will allow me to continue— The 
Lincolns moved from Kentucky to 
Pigeon Creek, Indiana, in December, 
1816. Abraham Lincoln was just about 
eight years old then. Right there (point- 
ing) is where the Lincolns camped for 
a whole year till Thomas Lincoln built 
their permanent home. That’s the cabin 
you see right next to that sign. 

auice (reads)—‘In this cabin lived 
the boy from Pigeon Creek.” 

motHeR—Are we going to get a closer 
look at the cabin? 

euine—Madam, please! The cabin is 
the highlight of our tour. But first 
I'll have to finish all of this. (Points to 
his leaflet and continues.) The Lincolns 
were happy here. The children were 
growing up. Their cousin, Dennis 
Hanks, came from Kentucky to live 


with them. Abe and his sister even went 
to school for a while, but the school 
closed down. Then, suddenly, a mys- 
terious and deadly illness appeared in 
the Pigeon Creek neighborhood. In the 
fall of 1818, when Abe Lincoln was 
only nine years old, his mother was 
stricken with this disease and died. 

atice—That story always makes me 
feel so sad. 

motHER—When do we see the cabin? 

evioe—lIf you'll step this way, please, 
we'll walk to the cabin. 

(Group walks offstage. Henry re- 
mains on stage.) 

HeNRY—I’m not going in there. I'll 
just find a shady spot and relax. They'll 
never miss me. (He finds a spot down- 
stage, in front of curtain, makes a pil- 
low out of his jacket, and lies down. He 
yawns.) What a sleepy town! Pigeon 
Creek. Pigeon Creek. (Softly.) Pigeon 
Creek. (The stage lights dim and the 
curtain closes, leaving Henry asleep.) 

ANNOUNCER—Anyone with a little 
imagination can figure out what’s going 
to happen next. Henry is off to dream- 
land, taking a little cat nap outside a 
little cabin in Pigeon Creek, Indiana. 
Let’s see what he dreams up. 

Scene 2 

(Curtain opens to show Abe, Sary, 
and Dennis in their home.) 

sary—Abe, you mustn’t act so sad. 
I miss Mama, too, just like you. You 
just don’t act like yourself any more. 
You never smile or joke. You haven't 
teased me even once since Mama died. 

ase—I know, Sary, nothin’s right 
any more. Look at us. We’re a sight. 
Soap’s all used up and our clothes are 
all rags, and no woman to look after 
us. 

DENNIS (w/tittling)—Why, I don’t 
know, Abe, Sary here tries awful hard. 
I guess you're right, though. Washin’ 
without soap hasn’t helped these rags 
any. But her cookin’ is improvin’. 

ase—I know how hard Sary’s tryin’, 
but it’s just not the same as Mama's 
cooking. Look at Pa. He’s a lost soul 
now. 

sary—I sure wish I could look at Pa. 
I wish I knew where he was. Pa has 
been gone almost two weeks and no 
sign of him. Abe— 

aseE—Yes? (Continued on page 67) 
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Eilsa’s Valentine 


48 


(The Auctioneer stands by a table 
upstage right. Chairs for the four Cus- 
tomers are arranged so that they will 
be able to see him and be seen by the 
audience. ) 

AUCTIONEER— 

Hear! Hear! Hear! Hear! 

Come and see my pretty ware. 

Hearts of red and hearts of blue, 

Every shape and size and hue. 

Come this way; come this way! 

Find yourself a seat and stay. 
(Customers enter and take seats.) 
auctioneer (/olds up rather plain pa- 

per heart)— 

Who'll buy this one? 

It’s neat and trim. 

(All shake heads no. He holds up an- 

other one.) 

Who'll buy this lacy valentine, 

Bearing the words, “Please be mine’’? 

(All shake heads no. He holds up an- 

other one.) 





Hearts for Sale 


Here’s a sweet one, made of candy. 

On it is written, “My, you’re dandy.” 

(All shake heads no.) 

Goodness me! What shall I do 

To find the right hearts for you? 

(Searches and comes up with large, 

beautiful heart.) 

Who wants to bid on this special heart? 

(All Customers raise hands.) 

All of you? Where shall I start? 
customer | (with bag of gold)— 

I offer you this bag of gold. 

Now give me the heart, for it is sold. 
auctioneer (shakes head )— 

No, no, it is not sold; 

Its price is not a bag of gold. 
(Customer I sits.) 
ALL (in unison) — 

No, no, it is not sold; 

Its price is not a bag of gold. 
customer i! (with gold crown)— 

I'll give in trade my golden crown. 

It carries power and renown. 


CHARACTERS 


BOB TOM BETSY SHIRLEY ELSA 
SETTING 
A classroom on Valentine Day. 
NOTE 


Whoever takes the part of Elsa must 
be in sympathy with the problems of 
the newcomer to a strange land. Bro- 
ken English should be used only if it 
can be done without making the for- 
eign child seem ridiculous or pathetic. 


(Bob, Tom, and Betsy enter, 
carrying valentines.) 

e6s—Boy! Did I ever make val- 
entines last night! 

tom—Me too. I made one for 
everybody in our class and bought 
one in the store for Miss Taylor. 

setsy—I bought little ones and 
fixed them up with paper doilies 
and aluminum foil. 

sos—lI made mine from paper 
my uncle gave me. He works in 
the paper mill. I brought some 
that I had left. See. (He shows 
large sheets or a roll of paper.) 

tom—That’s real George. Here 
comes Shirley. 

(Enter Shirley.) 


oie 


{~ Love 






sos—Hi, Shirley. Got all your 
valentines? 

sHintey—Have I ever! Wait till 
you see the one I got for the new 
kid. 

tom—For Elsa? 

sHintey—Wait till you see it. 
Look! (Shows comic valentine.) 
It says, “Where did you get those 
awful clothes?” 

tom—That looks just like Elsa. 
She sure wears awful clothes. 

sose—But you aren’t going to 
send it, are you? 

sinter (tearing it up)—No. I 
just brought it to give us a laugh. 

setsy—She can’t help it because 
she’s a refugee. 

sHirtey—I know she has to wear 
old clothes that people give her, 
but she could easily shorten the 
skirts and make them fit better. 

tom—You know what I think? 
I think she is so busy learning new 
things that she doesn’t pay any 
attention to what she wears. 

setsy—Maybe thoee old clothes 
are better than what she had be- 
fore, so she’s satisfied. 

soe—Sh! Here she comes. 
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sHirntey (to Betsy)—Look at 
her skirt. She does look like that 
comic valentine. 

sersy—Hush! 

(Enter Elsa. The others greet 
her.) 

eitsa—Good morning, 
body. 

eersy—Did you make some val- 
entines, Elsa? 

etsa—Valentines? What is this 
valentines? 

setsy—Valentines? Oh, they’re 
— Well, valentines are— You tell 
her, Bob. 

sos—QOh, they’re sort of like 
letters. Only— well— pretty. You 
know. You send them to people 
you like. 

sersy—My mother told me that 
Valentine Day began long, long 
ago. Boys and girls used to put 
their names in a basket and then 
each one drew out a name. That 
told you who your valentine was. 
Then you sent a special letter or 
candy or something to that one. 

e.tsA—But here is no basket. 

sHintey—We have a box now. 
(Points.) (Continued on page 85) 


every- 


JEAN BRABHAM MCKINNEY 


AUCTIONEER— 
No, no, it is not sold; 
Its price is not a crown of gold. 
(Customer II sits. All repeat Au. 
tioneer’s words.) 
customer wi (with trophy )— 
On this trophy you can see my name, 
I’ll take the heart in exchange for fame, 
AUCTIONEER— 
No, no! It is not sold. 
Its price is not fame, a crown, or gold. 
(Customer III sits. All repeat Auc- 
tioneer’s words.) 
customer Iv (with paper heart)— 
I have only this; my own true heart. 
For yours, with it I'll gladly part. 
AUCTIONEER— 
Sold! This heart is sold. 
Its price is love, not fame or gold. 
(All repeat his words. Customer IV 
walks up to table and exchanges hearts 
with Auctioneer.) 
(A valentine song may be sung.) 


LILLIE V. ALBRECHT 
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A FRIEND 


A friend is a person or something 
That likes you. Who knows? 

It may be a child or a kitten, 
A grownup, a bird, or a rose. 


Tree friends will give you shadows 
And a lovely place to swing, 

Or crooked limbs for climbing, 
Or blossoms to smell in the spring. 


A breeze is a friend, and a lake is. 
It invites you to cool your toes. 
And a little wind will fan you 





And carry a scent to your nose. 


So you never need to be lonely. 
Just look for a simple clue: 

There is always something or someone 
Who wants to be friends with you. 


—ANNE BLACKWELL PAYNE 
Inspired by the little book A Friend Is Some- 
one Who Likes You, by Joan Walsh Anglund 
(Harcourt). 


WINTER SLEEP 


Down in the earth with its coating of ice, 
Sleep the mole and the furry brown field 
mice. 

In his hole with the nuts he stored last fall, 
The chipmunk curls in a warm fur bali. 
The brown bear sleeps in his deep dark den 
And under his coat grows very thin. 
The crocus waits beneath the ground 
With its cover of snow spread all around. 
And I snuggle warm in my bed each night 
With fuzzy blankets tucked in tight. 

—JEAN BRABHAM MCKINNEY 


MIDNIGHT SQUARE DANCE 


I saw small tracks upon the snow, 
Criss-crossing, running to and fro. 

Did small wood creatures, in delight, 
Give a big square dance here last night? 


They must have thought the snow was laid 
Just so that they could promenade, 
While Night Wind thrummed a jolly tune 
Upon the golden banjo moon! 
—FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 


FIRE MAGIC 


There’s a dragon in our fireplace; 
I know, because, among 

The licking, leaping, yellow flames, 
I’ve seen his pointed tongue. 


He must be quite ill-tempered; 
He’ll always hiss and spit 

When I put in a scratchy log 
And brush his scales a bit. 


Sometimes the blaze sinks very low? 
Then, if I kneel close by, 

Through dancing sparks I catch a glimpse 
Of the dragon’s lurking eye. 


But when there isn’t any fire, 
Just ashes, cold and gray, 
I wonder where that dragon goes, 
And how he gets away. 
—MARIAN L. CORCORAN 





HENNY-PENNY 


Though the end is rather gory, 

This is quite a moral story: 

Don’t go running, screaming, calling 

If you hear the sky is falling. 

Don’t believe a single word 

Of the rumor that you heard; 

You should ask yourself at once: 

“Did I hear it from a dunce?” 

Take the time to use your eyes; 

Look right up and see the skies. 

Use your head and common sense} 

Try to get the evidence. 

No, there isn’t any use 

In a cock or duck or goose 

Following a silly hen 

Right into a foxes’ den... 

For they won’t get out again! 
—MARGARET HODGES 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


George Washington was a man of God 
Who saved this precious land. 

Faith resided in his heart 
And courage in his hand. 

He had wisdom in his gracious mind 
And honor in his soul. 

And hardship never made him swerve 
From his illustrious goal. 


He gave his all, unstintingly, 
By noble vision fired. 
He suffered, uncomplaining. 
He encouraged and inspired. 
Though some now give scant heed to 
His struggles, prayers, and tears, 
His words and deeds are beacons 
That shine across the years. 
—ETHEL JACOBSON 


OVERCHARGED 


My blankets crackle in the dark; 
I light the light and strike a spark. 
I cross the rug and reach the lock 
To turn the key—and get a shock. 
And just one little stroke and pat 
Make lightning on the gentle cat. 
In the dark she glows like fire; 
Our kitty is a real “live wire’! 
—KATHERINE SAUNDERS 


Orse 


OUR AMERICA 


This land of farms 
With sowers, plowers, 
Builders, dreamers— 
This is ours. 


This land of rivers 
Fed by showers— 
Hills and valleys— 
This is ours. 


VACUUM 
CLEANER 


This land of homes, 
Gardens and flowers, 
And happy children— 
This is ours. 


The vacuum cleaner 
Goes VVV, VVVV, VVVVV. 
It vacuums the rugs, 
The sofas and chairs, 
Beneath the piano, 
And up the stairs. 
Vvv, VVvv, VvVvvvV, 
Around the TV. 
If I don’t move 
It might vacuum me! 
Vvv, vvvv, vvvvv! 
—ETHEL JACOBSON 


This land, where all 
May share its powers 
In peace and plenty— 
This is ours. 


This land of churches, 

Pointing towers 

Toward love and faith— 

Thank God—is ours. 
—ELSIE M. FOWLER 


HOTHOUSE 


I am made of glass—my walls, my windows, my 
doors. It is warm and sunny under my glass roof. 
Flowers grow here. 
Is it cold outside? Is the ground covered with 
snow perhaps? 
Under my roof is no snow. 
Is the wind howling outside? Is it rocking the 
branches of the trees and shaking the windows? 
Under my roof is no wind. 
Or are the flowers and plants thirsty outside? 
There has been no rain? 
Under my roof there is plenty of water— 
in pipes and sprinklers. 
I keep the flowers warm and give them enough 
water to drink. 
No wonder plants grow their best here. 
—ROBERT GARVEY 


AMERICANS ALL 


Bob is an Indian of the red-skinned race, 

But doesn’t shoot arrows, or paint his face. 
He lives in a house just like you and me, 
And goes to a school where all men are free. 


John’s parents are Chinese, but he was born here, 
And grew up in our land where he never knew fear; 
He’s an American; his flag is the same. 

He’s proud to have an American name. 


Jim’s mother is Spanish; she sings beautiful songs. 
But this is her home now—the place she belongs; 
They’re learning our ways, and Jimmy enjoys 
Living like other American boys. 

—KAY CAMMER 
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Self-hardening MEXICAN POTTERY CLAY 


Wish you could see the beautiful terra cotta color of this clay! It closely 
resembles the deep red color of typical Mexican and Indian pottery. 
The clay is smooth, pliable and easily shaped in the hands. When dried 
in the air modeled objects are hard and durable, although not water- 
proof. No kiln or oven firing is necessary! It’s fun to make really useful 
objects, and to combine clay with other materials. For instance, this 
horse is made of clay, wire and rawhide lacing. 
Decorated clay cuff links and earrings can be 
glued to jewelry findings. Clay animal whistles, 
that really whistle, are fascinating, and can be 
gayly painted with showcard colors. 


Ask your local dealer for Mexican Pottery Clay in pre- 
pared moist form or in dry powder with plastic mixing 
bag. Available in 2-lb., 5-lb. and 25-lb. packages. 


Write AMACO for Free Folders of Ideas. 


amac AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 24, (INDIANA 








FREE SAMPLE TEACHING AIDS! 


Also Plan A Trip To A Wonder Bread Bakery! 
I. FOR PRIMARY GRADES 







includes: 


Story of 
oe a Loaf of Pictures that may be colored « Desk Work in 
Bread Reading and Arithmetic « Weekly Chart for 
checking breakfasts, 
A Trip Study Unit on Cup Cakes includes: 
with 


, Teacher’s Outline 
Baker Bul [ilustrated Children’s Reader 


2. FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


“All About Growth— Plants, Animals, People’ — 
a Science Notebook about the means of growth, 
including numerous experiments for teachers and pupils 


-----{§ MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY------> "7 


CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY, Incorporated, Home Economics Dept., 
P. O. Box 731, Halstead Avenue, Rye, New York 


| 
| 
| 
| Please send me your free sample teaching aids for: 

| (CHECK ONE) 
! PRIMARY GRADES» 1. STORY OF A LOAF OF BREAD [_ | 2. A TRIP WITH BAKER BILL [| 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES» ALL ABOUT GROWTW—PLANTS, ANIMALS, PEOPLE [ | 


Name (Please Print) 





School School Address 











ee 
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Davey and the Dentist 
(Continued from page 37) 


washed his face and combed his 
hair. He even brushed his teeth so 
his mother could smell the tooth- 
paste when he got into the car. 

He hopped out of the car in 
front of the building where the 
dentist's office was. 

“Tl be finished first, but T'll wait 
right inside the door for you,” he 
said to his mother. “Just honk the 
horn and I'll come out.” 

Davey walked into the big build- 
ing and took the elevator to the 
seventh floor where Dr. Fleck had 
his office. Just before he went into 
the office, he made sure that his 
hair looked neat and his necktie 
was straight. 

“Good afternoon,” he said po- 
litely to the office nurse. “I’m 
Davey Marsh. I’m supposed to 
come and see Dr. Fleck this after- 
noon, but I will not be able to 
stay.” 

The nurse looked surprised. 

“My mother brought me down,” 
he explained. “We have been called 
out of town and I must go right 
away. I’m very sorry.” 

“Well, I suppose this is an emer- 
gency,” said the nurse, still look- 


street. Then he played a game 
counting the number of people that 
walked by on the sidewalk, 

Suddenly the elevator opened 
and out stepped his friend Pete 
Packard. Pete was older than 
Davey, but they were both in the 
same Cub Scout troup. Davey liked 
Pete. 

“Hi, Davey,” said Pete. 4 
thought I heard your voice when 
I was in Dr. Fleck’s office.” 

“Where were you?” asked Davey, 
“I didn’t see you anywhere.” 

“I was in the dentist’s chair get- 
ting a couple of teeth filled,” Pete 
replied. 

“See,” he said, as he opened his 
mouth so Davey could see the new 
fillings. 

Then Pete looked at Davey cu- 
riously. “Why are you sitting here? 
1 heard the nurse tell Dr. Fleck 
that the next patient had to go 
away with his mother. Wasn’t that 
you?’ 

Davey looked at the floor. He 
didn’t know what to say. 

“Were you getting out of going 
to the dentist?” said Pete slowly as 
he looked at Davey. 


* 
‘ 


This Worked for me! 


.»» gumdrop crown 
helps number work 


IF QUEEN for a Day will keep millions of 
women "glued" to their television sets for 
hours, imagine what King for a Day might 





do for a second-grader! It almost makes a i 
man out of a seven-year-old lad with no front teeth. This is 
the way it works in our classroom. The boy who turns in the 
first perfect paper on those arithmetic combinations wears 
a paper crown decorated with gumdrops to the lunchroom. 
Here, everyone can see that he is the leader of the moment. 
Just a new twist on the drill routine, but it takes the accent 
off the drudge work, and briefly glorifies achievement in 


a lighthearted way. 


ing as if she did not understand 
what Davey was saying. “The doc- 
tor usually makes a partial charge 
for appointments that are not kept.” 

“That will be all right,” said 
Davey. “Just send the bill to my 
mother.” 

As he went back down the eleva- 
tor, Davey thought about the bill. 
He had never stopped to think that 
if he didn’t go to the dentist his 
mother wouldn't receive a bill. This 
was better than he had hoped for. 
Now his mother would still get a 
little bill and she’d never know he 
hadn't really gone to the dentist. 

Davey sat down on the bench to 
wait. He was bored, and he wished 
he had a book to read. He tried 
watching the cars outside on the 


Jerrie Gressle 


Teacher, Primary Grades 
Elementary School 
Gates Mills, Ohio 


Davey nodded his head. Pete 
laughed. Then he said, “You'd bet- 
ter go right back up to the dentist's 
office. Come on, I'll go with you,” 
he added, taking Davey by the 
shoulder. 

Davey started to protest, but he 
saw it wouldn't do any good. 

Pete opened the dentist’s office 
door and called to Dr. Fleck 
“Here’s Davey again,” he said with 
a wink. “His plans changed and he 
doesn’t have to go, so he can have 
you look at his teeth after all.” 

Then Pete gave Davey a little 
push toward the room where the 
dentist did his work. Davey thought 
it was about time he said some- 
thing, so he turned to Pete. “If you 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Learning 
Britannica Junior 


This is what makes Britannica Junior a 


unique teaching tool in elementary school. 

Each topic in Britannica Junior is des igned 
not only to give a child information, but 
to challenge him to seek additional 
knowledge. 

Instead of leaving a child with an inter- 
esting but disconnected fact, BJ relates 
and interrelates it. The more meaningful 
it becomes, the more stimulated he is to go 
further. 


BURBANK 


leads to learnin 


Looking in the Ready Reference Index, 
he will find pronunciation, brief definition 
and reference for the complete article and 
subtopics. Cross-referencing within the 
articles themselves serves to whet his ap- 
petite for learning even more. 

Thus, Britannica Junior not only teaches 
valuable reference skills, but also extends 
the understanding of the elementary 
school child — helping him put facts into a 
related whole. 


Designed especially for unassisted use by elementary school children 


CONSERVATION 


gin today” S 


a 
t 


m= 
, 


mica new 


Britauns a Jaraur 
Hievtanndes buruct 
Heitag weno ened 
peitarwucs Jaret 
Betansdica Jermy 


&) Botanatca Jamor 


For free teaching aid, “Learning from Litera- 
ture,” designed to teach the values of literature, 
write: John R. Rowe, Dept. 406, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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Instructor Hobbies Series 
(Next month, Airplanes) 


When did you become interested in 
weaving? 

My grandmother gave me a small 
box-weave loom and some yarn. Then 
she helped me weave some pot hold- 
ers for my mother. Last Christmas my 
parents gave me a large frame loom. 
I usually use it for my weaving now. 


What 
looms? 
Besides the pot holders, I have made 
hot-dish and end-table mats, scarves, 
and table place mats. I also wove some 
bookmarks on a cardboard loom | 
made myself. I gave those for gifts. 


have you made on your 


Do you need many tools and mate- 
rials to do weaving? 

Oh, no. You have to decide what 
kind of loom you are going to use. 
Then you can use all sorts of yarns, 
linen, cord, twine, and mercerized cot- 
ton. For cardboard and frame looms 
you need a needle. Usually these are 
made of wire or wood. Of course, you 
should have scissors, pins, a ruler, and 
a pencil handy. 


My Hobby Is 
WEAVING 


People who weave talk about the 
warp and woof. What do these 
words mean? 

The thread that runs lengthwise of 
the cloth is called the warp. The threads 
that are woven in and out across the 
warp threads are the woof or weft 
threads. 


Do you do any planning before you 
begin to weave something? 

I decide whether I will make it all 
one color or different colors. Some- 
times I draw a picture of how I want 
it to look, or I make a small sample be- 
fore I begin on the actual piece. 


Why do you think weaving is a good 
hobby? 

It is a hobby that you can do by 
yourself. You can use different colors 
and kinds of materials. You can make 
things for yourself and for gifts. 


SOME BOOKS TO USE 

Crafts for Fun, Perry (Morrow). Craftsman's In- 
struction Handbook, Parisi (Educ. Materials). 
First Steps in Weaving, Dobbs (Macmillan). 
Weaving, Lewis (Knopf). (See page 88.) 














B.EGoodrich 
FREE TEACHING AIDS 


WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER... helps you 
tell the complete story of rubber. Copies 
free for every pupil in your class. Four-color 
drawings illustrate tire manufacture; how 
man-made rubber is produced; preparation 
of crude rubber; uses of rubber in automo- 
biles, industry and the home. A 32-page 
book of the cartoon type children love. 





TEACHER’S MANUAL... for use with the 
WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER in intermedi- 
ate and upper grade classroom instruction. 
Manual is complete, factual, expertly pre- 
pared. Covers your objectives, suggests ap- 
proaches, procedure and group projects. 
Contains quiz suggestions. 


TOMMY LOOKS AT FARMING. 16-page, 
four-color cartoon book. Equally interesting 
to city and farm youth. Tommy learns that 
you don’t need to be a farmer to be in 
agriculture today. Scientific farming re- 
quires skills in such fields as agricultural and 
biological chemistry, rural economics, vet- 
erinary medicine, agricultural engineering, 
agronomy and research. There are more 
than 500 distinct occupations within these 
fields. 
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ENCOURAGES SAFE 
TEEN-AGE DRIVING 


This 32-page, four-color cartoon book 
shows how young Tommy Johnson 
learns that sportsmanship, plus cour- 
tesy and skill are basic ingredients 
of good driving. Movie version also 
available (16mm B/W 132 min.) 
for Jr. and Sr. high use only. 





Public Relations Department 
THE B.F.GOODRICH COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
No. of Copies 


[-] TOMMY GETS THE KEYS (BOOK) 
[_] TOMMY GETS THE KEYS (FILM) 
PREFERRED DATE , ALTERNATE DATE 
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Public Relations Department 
THE B.F.GOODRICH COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Please send me the free teaching aids indicated below: 


No. of Copies 
CT WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER, 


WITH MANUAL 


[|] TOMMY LOOKS AT FARMING 


Nome___ 





School__ 
Address___ 
City__ 


a State. — 


—--------------------} 
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VISIBLE PROOF 


Twisting peel of lemon or lime 
produces volatile mist—7-Up's 
natural essence — which candle 
flame ignites..Here is proof that 
these volatile oils are found 
in the peel of these fresh, nat- 


ural fruits. 


Nature hid 7-Up’s unique flavor inside the peel of fresh lemons 
and limes. There, in minute quantities, a fragrant essence 

is produced. It is this essence which penetrates the “meat’’ of 
citrus fruits—gives them their clean, tangy taste. 


Twist a peel near a candle flame. The barely visible mist 
bursts into light. You ‘“‘see’”’ the same natural fruit essence 


which 7-Up extracts using special equipment. From this, 7-Up 
refines and selects only a tiny fraction—the very best— 


to make its flavor concentrate. 


To produce I ounce of concentrated 7-Up flavor, 
the peel of hundreds of fresh lemons and limes is used. 
Truly, 7-Up is Nature’s own gift . . . a pure, wholesome, 
natural flavor—quality you can taste... 
quality you can trust. 


Nothing, does it 
like Seven-Up! 
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FREE TEACHING AIDS! 
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Interesting ... colorful... work-saving! 


Here’s the help you need to plan for next 
term—United Fruit Company’s free educa- 
tional material! Just mail the coupon at 
right for your catalogue of teaching aids 
and a full-color wall chart of Middle Amer- 
ica. You'll also receive a manual describing 
United Fruit Company’s 21-minute color 
film, “Journey to Bananaland,” and telling 
how to order it on a free loan basis. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


UNITED FRUIT CO., Dept. I 
30 St. James Avenue 
Boston 16, Mass. 


a 
| 
| 
| 
Please send me your new revised FREE CATALOG j 
of educational material. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Name of School 


This offer good only within the continental limits 
of the United States. 
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NEVER FAIL... 


ZONE 


YOUR MAIL! 





The Post Office has divided 106 cities into 
postal delivery zones to speed mail delivery. 
If your city has postal zones, be sure to 
include your zone number in your return 
address — after the city, before the state. 














FEARON TEACHER-AID BOOKS 


An annotated list of all Fearon Teacher-Aid Books is available on request from the 
publisher. These books are sold through college bookstores and school supply 


houses throughout the U.S. 


Fearon Publishers, Inc., 828 Valencia Street, San Francisco, California 











12-LEGEND Rubber 
Stamp Grading Set 


saves time, work. "Marks" dry 
instantly, looks impressive, stim- 
ulates desire for better marks. 


12 STAMPS 


EAT each in metal ink 


4 pad-holder. Top shows 

OR stamp position & leg- 

W end. Set includes ink 
refill, inking brush. 

Complete $5.00 ppd 


SAnaanreen” MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED m 


SAVE TIME, SAVE LABOR IN MARKING 
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Good Man for the Job 
(Continued from page 43) 


help with the posters and chalk- 
board murals. Because of this, he 
had lost the final week of skating 
practice. Today was the first time 
he had had his skates on this week. 

His lack of practice showed, too. 
When he got to the lake, the mus- 
cles in his legs were stiff and his 
figures seemed slow and clumsy. 
Doggedly he kept practicing, al- 
though he felt sure the other skat- 
ers were watching and commenting 
on his poor form. 

“Hey, Mark,” called Wendy 
Meredith. “I saw your posters. 
They're really good! I wish I could 
draw like that.” She glided around 
and around like a graceful swan. 
Wendy was almost sure to win the 
girls’ figure-skating medal. 

“Is that you, Mark?” shouted 
Carl Swenson as he completed a 
spin. “I thought you were too busy 
with the Festival to come out for 
skating. Miss Benson said you were 
working on the murals in our 
room.” With that, he whirled away 
across the lake. 

“Why is everyone talking so 
much about the posters and mu- 
rals?” wondered Mark. “Almost 
anyone could do those.” He tried a 
difficult figure twice. Both times it 
was such a fizzle that he decided to 
quit practicing. 

He was sitting at the edge of the 
ice, taking off his skates, when 
Larry Walters skated by. “Hi, 
stranger! You're not planning to 
skate tomorrow, are you?” 

Mark looked up in surprise. Was 
Larry hoping he wouldn't? “Sure I 
am, Larry,” he said. “I’m going to 
give you a tough fight tomorrow.” 

“I thought you were working on 
the murals for tomorrow night, 
since Miss Benson can’t help.” See- 
ing Mark’s puzzled look, Larry 
asked, “Didn't you know she 
sprained her wrist this afternoon?” 

“No, I didn’t know,” answered 
Mark. “That’s too bad. But there 
are only two more pictures to fin- 
ish. Ted and Sue can do them. 
They don’t need me.” 

“Of course they do!” exclaimed 
Larry. “You know you can draw 
better than anyone else in the class. 
If you let Ted and Sue finish them 
by themselves, I bet our room loses 
the prize.” 

“They really don’t need me,” 
muttered Mark. “Besides, I’m plan- 
ning to win a prize down here to- 
morrow. I’m going to take that 
medal away from you!” 

“Well, okay, Mark. I'll give you 
a contest then. See you tomorrow.” 
Then Larry skated away. 

Mark puzzled over the situation 
all the way home. Was he needed 
at school tomorrow? He tried to 
tell himself that Larry was just try- 
ing to get rid of him in the contest. 
But he knew that Larry was too 
honest to do that. 

It was hard to sleep that night. 
The next morning Mark even 
thought of pleading a sore throat 
and staying home from everything. 
But eight o’clock found him at the 
lake with the rest of the skaters. It 
seemed that half the town crowded 
the banks to watch. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Your Instruct 
Calendar for 
the Rest of 

the School Ye 








THE Instructor Calendar 
February through June, 

here, ready to display i 
your schoolroom. Like th 
Calendar for Septembe 
through January, whi ‘ 
appeared in the Septem 

ber issue, it has: 


e A list of special date 
for each month. 


e Space for making note 
on the daily dates. 


e Some special dates illus 
trated. 


e The flower and birth 
stone for each month. 


e The phases of the moor 


SUOIOTINTAOUUOUUAAUETEOUSTO AAAS 


No extra copies of 
this calendar are 
available. It is a 
special gift to our 
subscribers only! 
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signs were appropriate for a patri- 
otic room decoration. Some were 
strong, some were weak even 
though we discussed requisites of 
a good design before starting. 
The strong ones show up well 
from a distance, have a feeling of 
continuity, and some harmonious 
repeat in sizes and color, and 
above all are not tiresome to 
look at. Weak designs may have 
some of these good qualities, but 
are lacking in some essentials. 
You can start a good design 
by limiting yourself to a few sizes 
of stars, placing them in interest- 
ing relationship to each other, in- 
troducing some structural lines, 
and balancing the light and dark. 








OUT of a discussion of how our flag looks with two addi- 
tional stars, we decided to make original star designs using 
this motif in various sizes and proportions. 

Since stars bring up many pleasing thoughts to children, 
no more motivation was necessary. We did use red, white, 
and blue for our color scheme, so the resulting allover de- 
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Individual Art 
by Children 


WE ARE trying to educate children as individuals to do their own thinking and 
to project their thoughts in visual expression, but when does the exceptional art 
that may not conform to class projects come into its own? We have examples of 
this type sent to us from time to time. How can a teacher recognize the differ- 
ence between one child's doodling to avoid a class assignment, and another's 
inventiveness which really produces something worth while? 


When we look at children's art, the strength of its visual impact is to be con- 
sidered first. Not necessarily beauty in the usual sense, but there must be some- 
thing, even in a child's art, that is unforgettable. The cowboy drawing has this. 
It is exceptional as an action drawing, with knowledge of the western scene, well 
composed. The oversize of the horse's head seems really to stress the animal's 
importance, and it does not appear crowded on the page. 


We may also react to simplicity, the design, the color, the story portrayed, 
or just the general character of the original expression in two or three dimen- 
sions. The bambino at the right is drawn in a truly childlike manner. Its simplicity 
is meaningful, the color appealing, and the "busy"’ background does something 
to accentuate the repose of the child. 


It is true that even artists whose own work is exceptional may disagree over 
the selection of outstanding art by children. The most we can do then is to 
establish some signposts to guide us in recognizing exceptional art in the class- 
room. On this page are two clown drawings. The clown we see from the front is 
typical of many drawings produced in grade one. The clown in profile, however, 
is outstanding in his original pose, he is funny in a way clowns strive to be funny, 
and from the proportions of the various parts to the placement on the paper, 
he is truly exceptional. (Both drawings were made by the same boy!) 


Also obvious to any teacher who follows children's work closely is the thinking 
that produced a piece of art. This we cannot hope to reproduce in X-ray ac- 
curacy, but we can distinguish between work that appears to flow or grow over 
an area, as opposed to work which is contrived and not creative. The profile of 
the Egyptian girl in a cardboard mosaic has this feeling of being an original 
interpretation, basically well designed, with line and color flowing so harmoni- 
ously that we react to it much as we react to the sculptured head of Nefretete. 

The portrait of the boy in a plaid sweater is as different from 
that of the Egyptian mosaic as we could probably find. Yet it ap- 
pears to be just as honest a portrayal, and as simply "told." 

The collage design is so well done that one finds no beginning 
and no end to its pleasing pattern. Its darks and lights are well dis- 
tributed, and the bits of decorative wallpaper deftly woven in. 


Many children do exceptional art at one time or another. The 
appreciation of outstanding art as such is much more stimulating 
to children that the continual lauding of one child's skill, to the 
point that others feel they can never achieve anything so worthy. 

The recognition of the exceptional in elementary children's art, 
and what we do with it when we find it, is a real opportunity. It 
may be displayed, discussed, appreciated, and encouraged by the 
teacher's constant effort to bring out the best in all children— 
helping them to think further, and to feel the real joy of creating, 
instead of competing against each other! 
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Grade 1, Sherman, Texas, 


Barbara Wilson, Teacher 
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Washington Irving, Schenectady, New York, Ruth Eaker, Art Teacher, Ernest A. Mills, Chairman, Art Department 
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Grade 8, Mohonasen, Schenectady, New York 
Marie lagrossi, Art Teacher 





Grade 7, Canaseraga, New York 
' Elizabeth Krog, Art Teacher 
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CLARIBEL WARD 


Art Supervisor, Shaler Township Schools 
lenshaw, Pennsylvania 


Tempera Painting 


PAINT is a most satisfying medium for expression at any age level. 
Children not only enjoy the process, but consider the effect more im- 
pressive than pictures done with crayon. 

The chief requisite for painting in the ordinary classroom is, of course, 
efficient organization and handling of materials. This is especially true 
in classrooms that have no running water, where buckets are used for 
carrying, and coffee pots or watering cans for distributing it. 

In Shaler Township we have tried many ways of organizing the class- 
room for painting. Sometimes we have tried a few children at one time 
painting at one or two large tables. Sometimes we tape the paper up 
on the chalkboard and have about a third of the class painting there, 
while those at their seats use crayons, chalk, or other media (their turn 
to paint will come later). Primary groups may paint on the floor, while 
two or three take their turns at the easels. Mostly we just push our desks 
together to make a flat-topped table, so we can share the paint. 

We have found the plastic egg-holder type of paint palette to be 
most satisfactory for individual painting. For group painting, jars or milk 
cartons containing a small amount of paint are used. Occasionally we 
save time, and introduce variety as well, by limiting the colors to one 
or two, and combining them with other media. Paint combines well with 
chalk, crayon, cut paper, and other collage materials. A snow scene 
might, for example, have only the white areas dramatized with paint. 
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CHERYL 1G 


In the painting of the trees, by a fourth-grader, the trunks were cut 
from two colors of construction paper, pasted to the manila background 
or mount. The autumn leaves were applied over all, with tempera in 
breezy brush strokes. 

A first-grader made the large active painting with the two figures and 
the two-legged creature which | will not name! It was evidently made on 
an easel, as you can see by the dribbles which do not even detract. 

When many colors are being used, a good supply of brushes will save 
cleaning them between colors. However, we also use other ways of put- 
ting on the paint; with sponges, sticks, string, and fingers. Finger-tip 
painting especially intrigues the children when you ask them how they 
would like to use ten "brushes’’! They love to dot it on lightly for small 
dots, pressing harder for larger ones. Here is also a good opportunity 
for experience in mixing colors. 

After we have painted with dots, we learn that there have been some 
very successful painters who liked to use dots of color. We look at Le 
Port de Coullioure, by Derain (The Instructor cover for March 1960), as 
one example. (See also paintings by Seurat.) 

Ability to mix colors in paint is acquired as needed. Sixth-graders im- 
mersed in imaginative jungle pictures discovered that they needed many 
shades of green. This is the time to learn to mix them. We found that 
colors can be mixed either in the palette or directly on the paper. 

The climax of the painting experience is the hanging or display on the 
bulletin board. (If you do not have adequate accommodations for this, 
make them.) Mounting, arrangement, and a little distance add much to 
our viewing pleasure, as is the case with any painting. Afterwards, their 
eagerness to take their pictures home shows the children's appreciation. 






































Soap-Painted 
Valentines 


PUTTING a finger in the icing is a childhood delight. ‘Icing" 
made with detergent may not be licked off, but we found 
that otherwise it was a wonderful imitation, when mixed 
with water and stirred with a spoon to a thick creamy con- 
sistency. The soap was rubbed onto red construction paper 
with the fingers, and texture and details were scraped in 
with the fingernails. Children remarked, “This is fun! It feels 
nice." Everyone had a feeling of accomplishment. Hands 
came clean easily, and the "icing" washed off tables and 
clothing. Valentines, cut out when dry, were mounted on 
contrasting paper with paper springs, and put in plastic 
bags to carry home. 
KAROLA MIENER 


Kindergarten Teacher, Pacheco School 
Concord, California 
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Hints for Hats | & 


NORMA ARROYO 


Teacher, Third Grade, Commodore Stockton School 
San Francisco, California 


KEEPING a file of hat designs, and other costume effects, 
including pictures and measurements, can prove very prac- 
tical for a busy teacher who needs to find an idea quickly 
for any particular occasion. Here are samples from my file 
which second- and third-graders have made and worn on 
occasions such as their Halloween Parade, Christmas Pro- 
gram, Valentine Party, and annual May Festival. 

Matching collars prove effective made either in Peter Pan 
style, or of Pilgrim type, square in back, and slashed in front 
to the neck opening. 

Experiment, improvise, invent, and admire the ingenuity of 
the children's work, and their joy in wearing the hats! 
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WHAT FACTORS DO YOU WEIGH... 


when purchasing a duplicator? 





SINGLE LEVER | 
OPERATION 


In one simple 
movement, mas- 
ter is clamped, 
fluid released, 
impression roller 
engaged. The 
same action when 
reversed, releases 
the master, stops 
fluid flow and 
releases all roll 
pressures. 


MARGINAL 
ADJUSTMENT 


Even when Copy- 
rite Duplicator is 
in motion, top or 
bottom posi- 
tioning can be 
changed by mere 
movement of the 
Margi Set. 


Ask for 
demonstration 
today— 


Send us your name ona 
post card. We'll arrange 
a demonstration in your 
office without cost or 
obligation. 


Copy 























LOOK AT 
THESE 
FEATURES: 
1. Automatic Feeder 
2. Single Lever Control 
3. Built in Reset Counter 
4, Clockwise Operation 
5. Delivers Copy Face Up 


6. Raise and Lowering Copy 
Control 


7. Automatic Fluid Contro! 
8. 5-Position Color Control 
9. Easy Side Paper Guides 
10. Modern Design —Har- 


y NaN 


MODEL SS-1 


1201 CORTLAND STREET 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 





WOLBER DUPLICATOR AND SUPPLY COMPANY 





What makes 
a heart beat? 


The B/P Health-Action Series 


|} Paes ete 
| ae 
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monizing Color and Finish 








Button-Nose and the 
Valentines 
(Continued from page 42) 


“Wait a minute! That’s it!” he cried 
aloud as he scooped the stack of 
paper bags out of the drawer. 

Jack carried the bags to the table. 
He counted them. There were 
thirty-one bags. Mother came into 
the kitchen just then, followed by 
Button-Nose. 

“What are you doing with all 
those paper bags?” she asked in 
surprise. 

“I've got a new idea, Mother. 
May I have twenty-seven of these 
bags? I want to use them to make 
my valentines.” 

“Well, yes, you may have them. 
But how can you use them?” she 
asked curiously. 

“Everyone will have lots of cards 
to take home, so I’m going to give 
each one a bag to carry them in,” 
explained Jack proudly. “Ill deco- 
rate each bag and put a handle on 
it. The bags will be my valentine 
to the class.” 

“It sounds like a very good idea,” 
said Mother. “I'll help you.” 

Button-Nose lay down near Jack 
and napped as Jack punched holes 
on both sides of each bag. Mother 
tied a piece of heavy red twine be- 
tween the holes to form a handle 
for each bag. Then Jack pasted one 
of the hearts he had made on the 
front of each bag. 

Soon he had pasted the last heart 
in place. “What are you going to 
write on the hearts, Jack?” asked 
Mother. 

“I'm not sure,” Jack replied. “I 
want to explain what the bag is for 
and add a wish for a happy Valen- 
tine Day, but I don’t know how to 
say all that.” 

Finally, after much work, Moth- 
er and Jack wrote the following 
verse: 

Here’s a bag to carry the cards 

Which you'll be sure to receive, 

Also a wish for a Valentine Day 

Just too good to believe. 

With a red pencil, Jack wrote the 
verse on each of the white hearts, 
signing his name below it. By the 
time he tucked the last valentine 
bag into a large paper bag, Jack 
was very sleepy. 

He put the bag of valentines on 
the hall table beside his school 
books, and started up the stairs to 
bed. 

“Oh, dear,” he cried suddenly. 
He raced back down the stairs. The 
large bag lay where he had left it, 
but a shiny black button of a nose 
and two big dark eyes were just 
coming through the kitchen door. 

“Oh, no, you don’t, Button-Nose! 
Not this time. I was so sleepy I al- 
most forgot about the way you 
chew paper. You had my other val- 
entines for supper, but you're not 
having these for a bedtime snack,” 
he said. 

Mother laughed as Jack put the 
valentine bags in a desk drawer and 
turned the key to lock it. “Button- 
Nose loves paper, but I don’t be- 
lieve he could open a drawer to get 
it, Jack—even if it was unlocked.” 

Jack laughed too. “I guess not, 
but I want to make certain that 
these valentines are still here to 
morrow morning.” 
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INTRIGUED BY UNUSUAL PLACES? SEE MAUPINTOURs 
56 PAGE BOOK OF unique 
travel plans wm. 


WHY SETTLE FOR LESS than an imaginative, adyey, 
turesome holiday abroad? Write today for the new 
1961 Maupintour Travel Guide. There are tour len 
and rates to fit anyone's time and budget. With May. 
pintour you see the unusual, but travel in comfon 
and safety with holiday companions whose interests 
are akin to your own. Listed are some of the escorteg 
tours designed for discriminating travelers. 
initia 
w Europe Traditional plus Hungary, Yugoslavia ang 
Berlin. @ France, Spain, Andorra, Majorca, North Afr. 
ca. @ The Alps of 7 Nations. s Denmark-Sweden-Noy. 
way by Motorcoach and Fjord Steamer. = The Best of 
England-Wales-Scotiand 

EASTERN EUROPE AND USSR 

@ Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Yugosiayiy 
= The Four Nations: Berlin, East Germany, Czechosio. 
vakia, Poland. @ Russia by Motorcoach (4th Consecy- 
tive year.) @ Scandinavia-Russia-Poland Annual Com 
panion Tours. w Eastern Europe Adventure: compre. 
hensive, 75 day. @ Collegiate Teacher: Central Europe 
the Balkans, USSR. @ The Great Adventure Air Toy 
USSR, Berlin, Vienna. @ Cities of Central Asia: Sama 
kand, Tashkent, Bukhara, Alma Ata, plus Irkuts 
Siberia. # Balkans Grand Adventure: Berlin to Ista. 
bul plus Mediterranean and Dalmatian Coast cruise 
ACNE REET NTT IE EE aR 
Egypt, including Luxor, Karnak, Thebes. Plus [ep 
anon, Syria, Jordan, Israel, Greece, and Italy, ps. 
partures each month 

FOR YOUR COPY of this colorful travel catalog, se 
your Travel Agent or write now to Melva Oldham 
Maupintour, 1603 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.¢ 
‘i> JMau pinto 
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ARITHMETIC RECORDS) 
Now Available on 


5 EXTENDED 
PLAY 


RPM 
IN SEPARATE JACKETS | 
with VISUAL TACTILE CHARTS | 
Nationally classroom tested and used | 
for over 10 years, the new 45 EP rec- 
ords (each equivalent to two of the 
former 78 RPM records) make Mr. 
Arithmetic more compact and easier to 
use than ever. 
Addition 1-20 aia 
Subtraction 20-0 -y° pissmeticy © J 
Multiplication aS 
1-144 


0-81 









CLASSROOM TESTED 





Division wee 
Percentage 4 

17-1007, ‘“=" 

Send for set of 5 records, $10 

or order individually, $2 each 


TUTOR, Inc., RECORDS - Dept. 
P.O. Box 327, Bronxville, N.Y. 














New! 


PAPIER MACHE 


Mhreddi-Mi 





Ready to Use MODELLING 
Mis utes , 
Knead to Pliable Pulp Mache 
Model 
CUT IT e PAINT IT 
SAND IT e DRILL IT 
1 LB. 69%¢ DEVELOPS 
2 LB. 1.00 tae 
5 LB. 2.29 PERSPECTIVE and 
10 LB. 3.50 OTHER TALENTS 






3 STYLE MOLDS 
MOLDS. CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Bersteds Wolly - Craft. Ine 


MONMOUTH. ILL 














iy FAtaLoo 
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WRITE FOR FREE COPY 
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RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 






257 Ninth St., Winona Lake, Ind 
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The Boy from Pigeon Creek 
(Continued from page 47) 


sarY—Do you think maybe Pa’s 
gone off heartsick and left us? 

ase—He was wearing his best 
clothes. And he didn’t say where he 
was goin’. 

sarY—Maybe he was thinkin’ not 
to come back. 

peNNis—Oh, hush up, Sary. Your 
pa will be back. He loves you. He'd 
rather die than go off and leave 
you. 
~ ganr—I hope you are right, 
Dennis. 

ase (springs up)—Someone is 
comin’. Sounds like a team and 
wagon. 

sarY—lIt can’t be Pa. Where’d he 
get a wagon? 

DENNIS—Or a team? (They wait, 
tense and anxious.) 

(Tom Lincoln walks in. The chil- 
dren run to him.) 

tom—Abe, Sary— (He extends 
his hand and brings Sarah, his new 
wife, onstage.) | brought you a new 





Seven “What's” 


What has a good-sized ear—and yet 
Has never, never heard? 
What has a tongue, yet, strange to 
tell, 
Can’t say a single word? 


What has a single row of teeth— 
But cannot chew a bit? 

What has a little eye—and yet 
Cannot see out of it? 


What truly has a head—but still 
Can’t learn to read or spell? 
What has a big, big nose—but it 

Just simply cannot smell? 


What is a drum you cannot beat? 
In fact, nobody could. 
If you get all the answers right, 
You’re really pretty good! 
Winnifred J. Mott 
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mama. Her name’s Sarah, just like 
yours, 

(Sarah Lincoln smiles at the chil- 
dren, She takes the little girl to her 
in an embrace.) 

JOHN—Mama, can we come in 
now? (He peeks in.) 

sakaH—Yes, John, all of you 
come in now. These are my chil- 
dren, Elizabeth, John, and Matilda 
Johnston. Come and meet Sary and 
Abe Lincoln. (To Dennis.) And 
you must be Dennis Hanks. 

DENNIS—Pleased to meet you, 
ma’am, 

SARAH—We're goin’ to get on fine 
now. 

tom—lI’ll be tending the team. 

SARAH—Not till you've fetched 
water. I'll need lots of it. And 
Matilda, bring soap. You know 
where it’s packed. Elizabeth, get the 
blue dress from the clothes chest. 
You and Sary are about the same 
size. She can wear yours till I do 
some sewing. (Tom and the three 
Johnston children go off. Sarah sits, 
takes Sary to her, and starts to 
comb her hair.) Didn't your father 
tell you he was going back to Ken- 
tucky? 

AseE—No, ma’am, he didn’t. 

_ SaraH—Well, I reckon he was 
just too upset. I knew your father 


a long time ago. That was before | 
married Mr. Johnston. 

sary (looking up at Sarah)— 
How did Pa know you was a wid- 
ow? How did he know to go and 
get you? 

SARAH—Well, a day or two before 
your pa left Pigeon Creek, he met a 
passing traveler who came from 
Kentucky and told your pa about 
Mr. Johnston’s dying. 


sarYy—lI'm glad. I mean I’m glad 
you're here. 

ase—lIt’s goin’ to be nice—nice 
and familylike. 

SARAH—It will be, Abe. 

tom (enters with books)—Where 
do you want these, Sarah? 

SARAH—Put them over there, 
Tom. (She points.) And please see 
what’s keeping the children. And 
hurry back with that water. 


aseE—Ma’am, those books, can | 
read ’em? 

sarAH—Read all you like, Abe. 
Books were meant to be read. I'll 
help you with the words you don’t 
know. You children ought to go to 
school. 

DENNiIS—Not me! I’m all growed. 

sary—Abe and me went last year, 
but it didn’t come to much. School 

(Continued on page 76) 











This 
eT Celtits, 


is made 


of coal 


THE USES OF COAL 
IN INDUSTRY 





Steel... cement... electricity. Today 
so many of our nation’s essential 
materials and services depend on coal 
that, without it, our economy could not 
exist. 


Steel, for example. Every ton of steel 
requires about a ton of coal to produce 
it. Take away coal and you take away 
buildings, cars, trains, all objects that 
use steel. Also important to the cement 
industry, this precious resource is 
essential to the construction of bridges, 
highways, dams. And as our economy 
expands, it is worth noting that coal 
produces 70% of all steam-generated 
electricity in this country ... and will 
produce an even higher percentage in 
future years. 


In general industry, too, the use of coal 
has been increasing due to business 
expansion and growing appreciation 
of coal as a low-cost fuel. Also, large 
quantities of coal are being exported i 
to Western Europe and other areas. as 
As foreign industries develop further, 
it is expected that they will lean heavily 
on American coal asa source of energy. 





Today our coal industry, preparing 
to bear the brunt of future energy 
demands, is spending millions of [ ) } 
dollars a year in new facilities and 
equipment for the job ahead. 
3 
4 
j 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Coal Building e Washington 6, D.C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal 
for use in your classes, fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


—EE7E 


e-- 7-5 





| Education Division, National Coal Association 10202 | 

| Coal Building, 1130 17th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. | 

; | Please send me a list of your teaching aids. | 
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BEANBAG 
MULTIPLICATION GAME 


Your children will enjoy this multiplication 
game. Let them divide a large piece of heavy pa- 
per into squares (a good chance for purposeful 
measuring instruction), and put any number, one 
through nine, in each square. If the group is study- 
ing the threes table, specify before the game starts 
that all numbers hit will be multiplied by three. 
The player should stand at an accepted distance 
from the number board (which may be placed 
on the floor or on a low table) and toss a bean- 
bag. Let your class decide how they want to 
keep score and if they wish to play as teams or 
individuals. MARILYN TULLYS 


A VALENTINE SECRET 


Cut out two hearts of the same size and color from tissue paper. Write 
a message on one of the hearts. Overlap the two hearts and thread them to- 
gether with two toothpicks. Cut two small hearts for the arrow point and 
the feather, and attach to the toothpick ends. Place between sheets of wax 


aeas 


aia ahaa aa 


COLONIAL HATS 


This hat was made over a pound coffee can. We put 
a ten-inch circle of plain wallpaper over the can and 
smeared it copiously with paste. A layer or two of 
paper toweling was then added with more paste, and 
over this another ten-inch circle of wallpaper, prefer- 
ably one with flowers on it, reminiscent of colonial 
cloth patterns. The maché was then pleated and pressed 
against the side of the can and held snug with a rubber 
vand. The edge was bent out in a ruffle. When dry, the 
hats were ready to be worn. OPAL ANDERSON 


VALENTINE BAGS 


For practical valentine dis- 
tributing, I had my children 
each write his name on a white 
luncheon bag. I then stapled 
the back flap of each bag onto 
the bulletin board at first- 
graders' height. As valen- 
tines were brought in, they 
were placed by the children 
who wrote them in the lunch 
bags of the recipients. When 
Valentine Day arrived, each 
child took down his bag of 
greetings. Gloria Nonni 





paper and press with a warm iron to seal. Trim the wax paper into a 
large heart shape. For an interesting variation write a message on half of 
one heart and overlap it with the other. Attach a note: “Hold me up to the 


light and read my secret message.” 
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DOROTHY THOLE 








STUMP 
THE EXPERTS 


For a social-studies te- 
view game, we choose three 
pupils to be experts. They 
sit in front, facing the class, 
The children then ask them 
questions; sometimes they 
go in a certain order and 
sometimes they call on the 
one of their choice. When a 
child is able to stump one 
of the experts he may take 
his place and become an 
expert himself. We prepare 
for this review by having 
each one make a list of re- 
view questions. (It is best 
to have the teacher check 
these and help the children 
to determine what make a 
good question.) LOIS SMALL 
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VOCABULARY GAME 


Try this vocabulary-building game with your primary group. I collect a bag 
of toys in different colors and place it on a table. Then I write such sentences 
as these on the board: I see something green. The red car is for you. Get me a 
blue boat. My toy is a yellow toy. The children pick out a toy, then go to the 
board, and find a sentence to go with it. To get the toys put away, we follow 
the opposite pattern—a child reads a sentence, then finds a toy to go with it, and 
puts it in the bag. DOROTHY HEWITT 








Te- 

~ DETERGENT PICTURES THE VALENTINE LAMB 
ass, 

a Pictures made with detergent give an in- As a change from the traditional 
hey teresting 3-D effect. Mix water and deter- valentine box, try having your group 
and gent with a spoon until thick and creamy. make. an animal, such as Veronica, the 
the | Dip Gagers in the mixture and rub on colored Valentine Lamb. A_ bulk ice-cream 
na paper to make designs. Small splashes container will make one big enough 
one dripped from a spoon make good apples, for the class. For legs, suggest someone 
ake blossoms, and so on. Add a little powder trace an end of the carton on heavy 
an paint if you desire color, KAROLA MIENER cardboard and draw two legs extend- 
are ing from it. The other legs can be made 
ying | the same way. Veronica’s head was 
re- | heart-shaped and half hearts were her 
best | ears. Make sure that there is a slit for 
eck the valentines. When all parts are 
Iren pasted on (a spool makes a good 
ca neck), the entire body is covered with 


ALL SIMPLE HOOKS 


cotton bits, white turkish toweling, old 
blanket, small confettilike bits of paper, 


Brass fasteners 
make good simple 


any lightweight 


or even a stiff mixture of water and 
soap. The box lid should be covered 


colored paper for features. If children 


want to make individual creatures, use 
an oatmeal carton. DIANE CRANE 


tags. Insert in 
cardboard and bend 
the ends as shown 
in the drawings. 
Lillah Christensen 








hooks for number separately so valentines can be re- 
boards or to hold = moved. Add a tail and use paint or 
i : 





A STORY TO FINISH 


One day a turtle and a terrapin were boasting to 
each other. 

“I lay bigger eggs than you,” boasted the turtle. 

“Is that so!” retorted the terrapin. “I can dig a 
deeper pit in the sand for mine.” 

“I’m a painted turtle,” answered the other, “and 
I’m much prettier than you.” 

The terrapin was angry. “Look at the pattern on 
my shell,” he shouted. “And I have armor on my 
stomach.” He tipped himself over. 

“My stomach is just as strong as yours!” The 
turtle tipped himself over, too. But now they could 
not see each other. 

Peter Rabbit had heard the argument. He turned 
them over. Then he said, “Both of you are silly. I 
shall tell you why.” VIRGINIA CRARY 


TEACHER'S BULLETIN BOARD 


I find a personal bulletin board an excellent spiritual and mental 
aid. Mine happens to be just above my desk. There, along the lower 
edge, | hang notes from mothers, reminders for the day (or week or 
month), notices from principals. school nurse, associations. An occa- 
sional glove or cap rests there temporarily. Above all these hang an 
inspirational picture, a bit of poetry which struck a responsive chord, 
the comic strip which my student teacher thought so appropriate, an 
article sent by a thoughtful mother, the quotation from the book I read 
just recently, the ad I want to examine at leisure. A catchall? Definitely 
not! It is my mordle builder, my haven during an odd unoccupied mo- 
ment of the day. SISTER M. INNOCENCE 
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We Need You 


and your ideas! As the title 
says, these are ‘“‘teacher- 
tested” ideas—hints and 
suggestions that teachers 
have found helpful. You 
must have some teacher- 
tested ideas too, that would 
be useful to others. Write 
them up and send them to 
Ideas, The Instructor, Dans- 
ville, N.Y. Send as many as 
you wish. Items cannot be 
acknowledged or returned, 
but for each one accepted, 
we will pay $6.00 within 
five weeks after it is re- 
ceived. And when you send 
your items, please tell us 
which ones on these pages 
were most helpful to you. 
Your thoughts will be use- 
ful as we select material 
for the next months. Write 
today! We'll be looking for- 
ward to hearing from you. 









POP-IT BEADS FOR NUMBERS 


Have you ever used strings of pop-it 
beads for arithmetic? The quantity will 
depend on how many children will 
be working with them. Or, for larger 
beads that small hands can hold more 
eaSily, try the colorful snap-together 
ones made for a baby toy. These can 
be used to illustrate addition by snap- 
ping together in any combination de-=- 
sired. For subtraction, unsnap and 
take away. Colors can also be taught 
by asking the child to snap a blue one 
next to the red, or a green one before 
the blue, or snap two yellow ones to=- 
gether. Margaret Haring 





NUMBER RELAY GAME 


ing by 5’s, 10’s, and so on. 


HAPPY CLOWN 


The happy clown is cut from heavy cardboard or 
wood and painted. The polka dots are metal jar 
lids nailed in place. Circles of paper the same 
size as the lids are held to the lids with small 
magnets. On the underside of the circles, arith- 
metic facts, sight words, encyclopedia drills, and 
so on, can be written. Each child, in turn, selects 
a dot and then works the problem or answers the 
questions on it. This can be kept up until all the 
circles have been drawn. The child with the 
most circles wins. Or dots can be distributed and 
a child can put one on the clown when he has 
answered the question. PAT HELM 
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Make two graphs on the blackboard, with ten lines of 
ten squares each. The class is divided into two teams. At 
the signal, the first person on each team goes to the black- 
board. Number | is put in the first square, then the child 
takes the chalk to the next person on his team, who puts 
the next number in the next square, and so on. If a child 
makes a mistake the next person must correct it before 
he can put up the following number. The first team to 
reach 100 wins the game. It may also be played by count- 
SONJA JACOBSEN 


CIVIL WAR HATS 


As part of your Civil War Centenniaj 
activities, divide the class into two £TOups, 
the Yanks and the Rebs, for team games, 
Let the group wear hats during the “bat. 
tle.” Rebel hats are gray, Yankee blue. 
Black and gold are used for trimming, For 
the top make a 9” circle, and trace a 7” 
circle inside it. Make tabs by slashing 
about 42” apart from outer to inside cir. 
cle. The band is a strip about 23” x 34”, 
Along one side cut out a curved section, 
tapering from nothing at the ends to about 
2” deep at the center. Glue the tabs on 
the hat top to this curved side and glue 
band together where it overlaps at back 
The visor is black. For it, make a curved 
line about 10” long. Join ends of the line 
with a lesser curve so center part is about 
an inch wide. Draw tabs for attaching. 
Cut out and glue tabs to center front of 
hat. A black strip makes the hatband. 
Add insignia. DIANE CRANE 








VALENTINE | 
MOBILE 





A piece of dowel or other 
round stick is a good mobile 
foundation. Let each pupil 
decide on the figures he wish- 
es--hearts, cupids, and so 
on. A Symmetrical balance 








such as this is easiest but | 
the intricate balance of an 
asymmetrical mobile is more 
fascinating. Ruth N. Hathawa 
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ntennial| A CHART HOLDER 
) groups, 
1 games} An old broom handle, large notebook 
he “bat. rings, some picture wire, and two wall hooks 
ce blue.} will make a handy chart holder. The broom 
ing. For! handle should be about six or eight inches 


2 a7”! jonger than the charts. The wire is fastened TIPS AND HINTS 
Slashing near each end of the broom handle either by FT 
Side cir grooving it or by using screw eyes. The wire FOR CRA MATERIALS 


a 3", is then fastened to the wall hooks spaced far 
section} apart. I use large notebook rings in chart 
to about) sheets and place these on the broom handle. 
tabs on] The pages can be turned easily and new 


1. Sponges can be refreshed by rubbing with fresh lemon, 
then washing in lukewarm water. 
2. If drawing paper has become wrinkled, attach it to a 











ind glue} charts added. GERALDINE WILDMAN wood frame, placing a damp cloth in the center until 
at back the cloth is dry and the paper stretched back into shape. 
a curved 3. Three parts of shellac and one part alcohol make a sat- 
the ine | / \ isfactory fixative for chalk and charcoal drawings. 
is about 4. If brushes have become stiff, a solution of borax will 
ttaching = ——— a — restore their pliability. COLONIAL WIGS 
front of I + ball d 5. Try powdered resin on fingers and needles when sew- 
Cmnge yourse comm ing heavy cloth or cardboard. EDITH M. WEINTRAUB 
— 1 th | aasiaiiastaaiaiates — Wigs for colonial plays 
“an You hold my Kitten, and I were always a problem. 
will get it. Now we have devised a 
J Simple and inexpensive 





The kitten could not get wig. A brown paper bag 

down. is fitted to a pupil's 

_ head. Children work in 
pairs, helping each oth- 
er. Wherever needed, 








a 





ARITHMETIC TICKTACKTOE bags are tucked and sta- 
pled to fit the shape of 
My class enjoys playing arithmetic ticktacktoe. We set up nine chairs in the head. We then glue 
| regular ticktacktoe formation. We usually let the girls play against the boys cotton batting to the 
as it is easier to tell sides that way. I give a child a problem (addition, sub- bags. Curls are made by 
traction, or multiplication). If he gives the correct answer he may sit in a rolling it in strips and 
chair. If he gives the wrong answer, I give the fact to the opposite side. To Stapling in place. The 
score a point, a side has to have one of its members in each of the three chairs cotton batting costs us 
going across or diagonally. If neither side scores the cat gets a point. If some- $.29 for two sheets. 
one tells a child where to sit, that side loses a point. ELMA HEUSER One sheet will make a 
wig. Catherine Peacock 


CORRECT WORD ‘ 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


Play this game for quick word drill. 
Teacher names a noun and each pupil, 
in turn, answers with a sentence. For 
example, the teacher says, “apple.” The 
pupil to whom she speaks answers, “I 
ate it.” A pupil making a grammatically 
poor statement goes to the foot of the 
line. Sometimes, instead of a single word, 
the teacher gives a question, such as 
“Where did you begin?” “What did you 








her wear?” “What did you catch?” demanding 

bile a correct tense answer. PAUL C, BURNS 

pil 

wish- 

So 

ce 

but | SIMPLE EASELS 

an 

ore Often children have to forgo the 
thawa pleasure of painting because there 


are not enough easels. Try the sim- 
ple device of putting a row of ap-= 
ple boxes or orange crates on a 
bench. Or fasten a small bench on 
top of a larger one. Jane Allen 
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and no wonder... 


Stick-tacks are the wonderful little 
discs that do the work of paste, 
glue and tacks. They're perfect for 
mounting charts, pictures, window 
decorations—stick to any surface 
(except the fingers}—anywhere! 


And Stik-tacks are so easy to use— 
just place in position, press gently 
and that's it! They stick instantly, 
can be quickly removed without 
damaging displayed material or 
background, and may be used 
over and over again. Stik-tacks are 
neat (out of sight when in use), 

safe (no sharp points), and most 
economical. 328 Stik-tack miracle 
discs, four folders, are only $1.00. 
Order a supply now—through your 
school supplier or the coupon 
below. 


NOW IN TAPE FORM TOO... 


Base-Tape is Stik-tack in 
tape form. 1200 inches ('/2” 
wide) in a convenient dis- 
penser package for only 
$1.49. Also available through 
your school supplier 
or this coupon. 
distributed in Canada by Reeves & Son 

(Canada) Ltd., Toronto 10 


STIK-TACK COMPANY 
165 Bridge Street, Cambridge 41, Mass. 


—}) Enclosed is $......-+0- 1OF cocce boxes of Stik- 
tacks (each containing four folders—328 discs) 
@ $1.00 each. 


CL) Enclosed is $......+0. FOF cocce rolls of Base- 
Tape @ $1.49 each. 
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The Wise Selection and Use of 


Supplementary 
Science Books 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Professor of Education 
University of Maryland 
College Park 


A READER of THE INSTRUCTOR 
says, “Once we had too few 
supplementary science books. 
Now we have so many we don’t 
know what to do with them.” 
Granted that this may be unusual 
so far as the number of books is 
concerned, it may be quite univer- 
sally true so far as knowing what 
to do with the science books we 
have. With N.D.E.A. ! funds avail- 
able, many schools now are quite 
adequately stocked with supple- 
mentary science books or are in 
the process of becoming so. Much 
of the effectiveness of such books 
depends on their wise selection 
and use. In addition to the usual 
criteria for book selection—du- 
rability, pleasing format, good 
paper, and so on—here are some 
more or less peculiar-to-science- 
books ideas to remember. 

1. Science books should be 
accurate. There are inaccurate 
ones on the market, so, if you 
are not a good judge, ask the 
opinion of someone who is. 

2. Several series of supplemen- 
tary science books are available. 
All the books in a series are not 
necessarily of equal quality and 
usefulness. Each book must be 
judged on its own merits. An in- 
dividual volume should not be 
judged on the reputation estab- 
lished by the series. 

3. Illustrations in the science 
books should usually help the 
reader understand the text more 
easily. They too should be ac- 
curate. 

4. Easy vocabulary does not 
necessarily mean easy reading. It 
is essential to note how carefully 
the concepts are developed. 

5. The print and format of a 
book may give a false impression 
of its level of difficulty. Large 
size and print do not in them- 
selves make a book easy to read 
or understand. 

6. Your book selections should 
cover all of the fields of science. 
Unless this is kept in mind you 
may accumulate five dinosaur 
books and none on plant life. 
Several copies of some especially 
useful book may of course be 


INational Defense Education Act. 
For information, contact your State 
Department of Education. 


ordered, but attention to a good 
balance of topics is also impor- 
tant. The topics in your science 
curriculum constitute a general 
guide to the selection of books. 

7. Actual examination of 2 
book is much more satisfactory 
than ordering from a catalogue 
description. Consult your public 
library, or your county librarian 
if there is one, or visit book- 
exhibit booths at educational 
meetings for opportunity to ex- 
amine books for possible pur- 
chase. 

Many elementary teachers feel 
inadequate when they come to 
make up a book list in the field of 
science. There are several sources 
of help for such teachers. Period- 
ic reviews in magazines such as 
THe INstRuUCTOR and Childhood 
Education, book sections in Sun- 
day newspapers, and similar 
sources are helpful. The reviews 
in Junior Libraries (64 West 
Forty-Fifth Street, New York 36, 
N.Y.) are an excellent source of 
assistance. Adventuring with 
Books (National Council of 
Teachers of English, 704 South 
Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois ) 
and A Bibliography of Books for 
Children (Association for Child- 
hood Education International, 
3615 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.) are two ex- 
cellent sources of help for selec- 
tion of books. Growing Up with 
Science Books (available from 
the Library Journal, 62 West 
Forty-Fifth Street, New York 36) 
is very useful. Don’t forget that 
your state department of educa- 
tion (in your capital city) or 
your county librarian or your lo- 
cal children’s librarian may be 
an excellent source of assistance. 
High school teachers of science 
can often help in judging a sci- 
ence book for accuracy. 


Introducing New Science Books 


But children must be intelli- 
gently introduced to the new 
books if they are really to serve 
their purposes. Books are not 
very helpful to anyone while they 
are on the shelves. Children must 
know that the books are avail- 
able. They need to have reasons 
for reading them, encouragement 
to go to them, and satisfaction 
from reading them. A teacher’s 
enthusiasm about books can be 
very contagious, 


In the fall when the new book; 
arrive the teacher may set aside 
some time for book introductions, 
She will show some of the new 
books and make brief comment 
about them to her class. Interest. 
ed pupils may then select some 
of the books for the purpose of 
helping the class become further 
acquainted. In a language period 
the teacher may encourage pupils 
to tell their classmates what the 
books are about, either by read- 
ing a short interesting section, 
showing some of the most inter 
esting pictures, or telling an u- 
usual idea expressed in the book. 
Through some such procedures 
as this, children become acquaint 
ed with the science books in the 
library. Such introductions can 
be exciting or dull depending on 
the skill and originality of the 
teacher. 

Some schools have New Book 








Clubs. The members of such a | 


club try to keep in touch with 
new books that come to the 
school library and to pass this in- 
formation on to the various 
rooms in the school. This is done 
through mimeographed bulletins 
that list new books or through 
book talks given in the various 
rooms. Such clubs are concerned 
with all new books received. 
If your school has a library, 
the librarian may arrange 2 
special exhibit of mew science 
books. Remember that a visit to 
the library by your class is great: 
ly enhanced by careful planning 
Children choose the kinds of 
books they plan to look for, ob- 
tain advance information abou! 
what books they may see, and 
decide on problems or questions 
to answer by using the new books. 
A visit to the library should be 
more than merely an experience 
in checking a particular book oul 
or in. It should develop in chil 
dren an appreciation for books 
and a realization that the library 
is a good place to find informa 
tion, to solve problems, to enjo) 
books, or to develop new ideas. 


Books in the Classroom 


Ideally, supplementary books 
are a part of the regular class 
room instructional material. The) 
often use more up-to-date sources 
than texts, especially if the I 
brary is kept up-to-date. But t0 


give (Continued on page 78) 
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DENTAL HEALTH 
in a Special Class 


MARY CAROLYN DOBBS 


~ EE my tooth!” exclaimed Paul, 
S as he held a partially de- 
cayed tooth before his class- 
mates, and pointed to the place 
where it had been. The little 
tooth served as the main topic 
for “daily news” and an experi- 
ence chart story. Before Paul 
finished the details of his visit to 
the dentist, he revealed that he 
had had many toothaches. 

This stirred the children (all 
of whom had 1.Q.’s between 55 
and 75) into asking, “What 
nakes toothaches? How do teeth 
get rotten?” 
tions served as the entering wedge 
for a unit on dental health, and 
brought the dental hygienist to 
our room with large models of 
teeth and an extra toothbrush. 
She explained how teeth 
formed, what makes them decay, 
the need for a proper dict, and 
reasons for going to the dentist. 
The large toothbrush appealed to 
the children, and she gave a vivid 
demonstration of the proper way 
to brush teeth. Then she 
each child a new toothbrush, and 
instruction on how to use it. 

The youngsters stored them 
carefully in plastic holders in 
their desks. From then on, they 
brushed their teeth with enjoy 
ment at the beginning of the 
school day and after lunch, using 
a mixture of baking soda and salt 

To emphasize the relation be 
tween good nutrition and healthy 
teeth, the children were 
color films and cartoons. These 
vividly portrayed daily require 
ments for milk and other essen 
tial foods. Colorful booklets with 
simple texts, distributed by dairy 
companies and dental 
tions, provided reading. 
Scrapbooks contained _ illustra- 
tions for each child’s health story 
Poems, songs, and a variety of 
art work and crafts emphasized 
the necessity for good nutrition. 

The school cafeteria cook gave 
us fresh vegetables and fruits 
which the class smelled, tasted. 
and ate with new interest. For a 
weekly surprise the children re- 
ceived fresh fruit in season, 
raisins, nuts, and a little nutri- 
tional story based on each. The 
purpose was to emphasize the 
vaiue of fruits and nuts as a des- 
Sert or snack. Gradually, lunches 
from home began to improve. 

But alone 
were not enough to improve child 
health. Many suffered from mal 
nutrition caused by the poor 
choice of foods served in their 
homes. Consequently, the moth- 


These carnest ques- 


are 


gave 


shown 


assocla- 


VOC va 


classroom efforts 


ers were urged to attend weekly 
meetings at the school, in which 
films were presented on dental 


health and good nutrition. More 
than that, they were shown how 
to make economical food pur- 
chases, and how to make them 
into tasty nourishing meals. Com- 
parisons were made of many 
kinds of foods in order to help 
the mothers realize how they 
could obtain more nourishment 
with their money. 


The children’s interest in den- 
tal health and good nutrition was 
sustained by presenting little pro- 
grams for the mothers. 

The unit was culminated by a 
visit from a dentist, who inspect- 
ed the children’s teeth, and gave 
each child a little certificate for 
having succeeded in achieving 
cleaner, shinier teeth. 








To help you achieve a total approach 
to reading, here’s lively, exciting read- 
ing designed to fit individual needs by 
covering wide reading ranges. 


Reading Skill Builders give you... 


e Now there are {9 of 

these irresistible 

books at reading 
levels 2-8 


Reader's Digest Reading Skill Builders 








» appealing selections from Reader’s Digest by authors whose 
works have informed and entertained millions 


» expert adaptations by teachers and textbook editors 
» exercises which develop both basic and higher reading skills 
» art work by America’s leading magazine and book illustrators 


Use the Reading Skill Builders—you’ll marvel at the progress 
made by your enthusiastic pupils! 


Educational Division /Reader’s Digest Services, Inc. 


Pleasantville, New York 


Please send me the following Reading Skill Builders: Grades 2- 6, 
51¢ each. Grades 7—8, 60¢ each. (Teacher's editions same prices.) 


CJ Bill me later 


[_] Remittance enclosed 
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* Cut Out and mail TODAY & 





*Shipping charges additional 
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Pupil’s ¢ Teacher's Pupil’s ¢ Teacher's Pupil’s * Teacher's 
Edition Edition Edition 
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for Kleenex 


tissue boxes 


A quick and easy project 


ple step-by-step instruct 


free master set of patterr 


Kimberly-Clark Corp 


For charming gifts 





— 





of Kleenex tissues. 


for grades 6—12. Patterns contain sim- 
ons for all basic stitches. Send for y 


eee 
YS today! 


oration, Educational Department, |-21-S 


Neenah, Wisconsin 


se 
slipcovers for Kleenex tiss 
boxes and an order blank 


extra individual patterns 





Please send me a free master 
t of 12 patterns to ma 


Name 


Ke 


School 


for Street 


City Zone State 





\ ...0r just for Tun... 


let your girls Sew 


One of 12 beautiful slip- 
cover patterns available 
FREE from the makers 





Today's Wonders in 
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10 PICTURE-STORY POSTERS 


that explain today’s scientific marvels. 
Supplementary text, related activities, 
and experiments included. Large size 
(13” x 16”); printed in two colors. 


The posters feature Jet Propulsion, Rockets, 
Television, Atomic Energy, Photoelectric 
Cell, Sonar, Radar, Diesels, Plastics, 

and Nylon. Each set $2.00. Order from: 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
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Latitude, Longitude, and Time Belts 


(Continued from page 43) 


Having become familiar with the 
direction of latitude and longitude 
on the Mercator projection, it was 
easy for the sixth-graders to find 
them on the globe, but they had a 
different “feeling” about them. 
Now, they noticed how the equa- 
tor and other latitudes encircled 
the globe. It was also more ob- 
vious that the lines of longitude 
went from pole to pole. To turther 
imprint this knowledge on_ their 
minds, two pupils volunteered to 
draw two circles on the chalkboard 
and show latitude in one and longi- 
tude in the other. Parallels of lati- 
tude were spaced at 10-degree inter- 
vals trom 0 to 90 degrees, north 
Then 
these lines were erased within the 


and south of the equator. 


circle, and two others demonstrated 
how the lines would appear if they 
were looking down on them from 
the North or South Poles 

Referring to their fact sheet, the 
children tound that distance on the 
earth’s surface is measured in de- 
grees. Research revealed that a de- 
gree of latitude equals about 70 
miles. On the globe they could see 
that distances between the parallels 
of latitude were the same, but that 
the distance around the globe de- 
As the 
lines of longitude (meridians) were 
drawn, it was obvious that the dis- 
tance between them varied, being 


creased closer to the poles 


widest near the equator. 

Then the teacher asked if two 
children started around the earth on 
20 degrees north latitude and 20 
degrees south latitude, would they 
ever meet. As the children turned 
the globe, and followed these lines, 
they could see that the answer 
would be, “No,” because latitudinal 
lines never then she 
asked what would happen if the 
children started on the 20th meridi- 
an NE and 20th meridian NW. 
Would they meet, and where? Yes, 
at the North Pole 


converge. 


Te 


AX 


TITTLE 


NN ¢g 









3. The next teaching aid was a 
magnetic board on which a grid was 
marked with chalk showing latitude 
and longitude. The children were 
told that planning the design of the 
grid was the first step in map mak- 
ing. The teacher had placed pic- 
tures of colorful island scenes from 
the Azores and Bermuda on the 
magnetized discs, also an airplane 
and an ocean liner. These were at- 
tached to the magnetic board. The 
class was asked to locate them by 
determining latitude and longitude, 

For additional practice, the chil- 
dren took turns relocating the is- 
lands = (and them — other 
names), and the ship and plane, 


giving 


and challenging their classmates to 
“find” them geographically. The 
sixth graders seemed very Tespon- 
sive to this device. but they had 
needed each of the previous experi- 
ences to make this activity enjoy- 
able 

4. Their next experiences were 
based on the use of a simple pie- 
shaped cardboard quadrant repre- 
senting '4 of a circle. Figures were 
marked on the outside curve to rep- 
resent degrees. A cord hung from 
the point down over the curve 

Then the room was darkened, 
and a spot of light from a flashlight 
Was projected on the ceiling. It was 
“the North Star.” While one child 
sighted it with the quadrant, an- 
other read the number on the curve 
which was near or covered by the 
cord. This gave them position in 
latitude. The children thought this 
was one of the most dramatic mo- 
ments in the entire lesson. More 
book work followed. They learned 
that the sextant has replaced the 
quadrant, and that navigators also 
depend on chronometers, loran, ra- 
dio, radar, and other instruments to 
check geographic position. 

5. Next they were exposed to the 
meaning and use of time belts. A 
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Davey and the Dentist “Oh, dear,” said Mr. Muskrat, tablets. Mr. Ground Hog is very “No, not today. He will have to 
“I'll get you some medicine, but _ sick,” explained Mr. Muskrat. stay in bed all day,” replied Mr. 

(Continued from page 50) you'll have to stay in bed all day.” “We will get them,” said Terry Muskrat. Then he gave each of the 

ea want to wait for me, my mother “T don’t even care. I am too sick Bunny ashe and Charlie Chipmunk _ boys a penny for a lollipop. 

Hh sill drive you home. She’s going to to go out hunting for my shadow _ started toward the village. ' ' They thanked him and went 

he: pick me up when I'm finished.” today,” sobbed Mr. Ground Hog. The animal boys were back in quietly away. Soon the whole ani- 

aa Mrs. Marsh was waiting outside Mr. Muskrat went to the door no time at all. Terry Bunny = mal village knew that Mr. Ground 

he the building when the two boys and called to Terry Bunny and knocked softly on the cabin door. Hog was il! and would not see his 

my came down the elevator. Charlie Chipmunk. Will Mr. psec! Hog see his shadow. = 

sin “My, it certainly took the den- . wesane hop down to the store shadow today? inquired Terry as Now it will soon be spring, 

rom tist a long time,” she said. “Did and get mustard and some aspirin Mr. Muskrat opened the door. everyone said. 

the you have a lot of cavities?” 

lene “No, just one,” said Davey. 

. ate “The dentist he . 2 up =. ° il e I rT 
| 2h Seiern (Good Grooming b Child’s Play 

Ye fidn’t get to start on Davey as soon OO ig OmiIng ecomes l S a 

de. as he might have.” 

hil- “Oh,” hg ave, Marsh. “What P P 

i held up the dentist?” h h h h 

Pos “Well, you see,” said Pete, WwW en you feac if wit f e 

ane. “Davey had a narrow escape.” 

3 to Davey looked at his friend in 

The surprise. Was he going to tell? * 

,on- He nee “ hole on his “_" Year after year in thousands of America’s VO ection 

had tooth, Pete continued. “If he schools, the Ivory Inspection-Patrol continues 

er. | hadn't had it fixed, it would have to stimulate student interest in personal clean- 

joy- gotten a lot bigger. liness and good grooming habits. The success " 

I see,” said Mrs. Marsh. of this time-tested “Cleanliness Game” has ( u 
vere Prey ba oo Sg! at = te won the enthusiastic approval of both teachers pe | O ame 
nia, avey did. And he decidec a 
a never again would he try to get out acacia 
vere of going to the dentist! When classes are divided into patrols and the 
rep- game gets under way, the pupils’ interest in 2 ‘ 
om daily cleanliness and good grooming increases (Some Or. Livery balls Yusitia 

Mr. Ground Hog surprisingly. Pupils have a real incentive to es : : 
red. Meas His Day improve, and parents cooperate by helping lhe WOR YAY 4. 
‘oht ; their children win higher scores. i j 
wes (Continued from page 36) ™ : ”_ 
nild Mr. G ay rere Order your free Ivory Inspection Patrol mate- ih de 
-_ We eg wa a oe rial for your classes with the coupon below. es 
an- ning himself before the day is 
irve | over,” Clara sighed. FREE MATERIAL consists of this gaily colored Wall 
the | Betsy Squirrel was helping her Chart—20" x 26"—for posting in your class- 
in mother with the family washing. room. The chart—with space for 40 names— 
this She hung up one towel and then gives the day-by-day cleanliness record of each 
no- | another. “Do you suppose Mr. child for a 4-weeks’ period. Four kinds of 
ore Ground Hog is up yet?” she chat- stickers are provided—stickers in the form of 
ned | tered, miniature cakes of Ivory Soap for perfect 
the “I suppose he is. It is such a nice scores: yellow stickers to indicate ‘Caution’’; 
ilso day. Your father should be hunting red stickers to indicate ‘‘Stop!’”’; Merit: Badge 
ra us a new apartment instead of go- stickers to indicate a good week’s record. Be 
sto ing to the creek bank,” scolded sure to indicate on coupon the number of your 
Mrs. Squirrel. pupils so that we may send you sufficient 
the “But he wanted to see if Mr. material for your classes. 





A Ground Hog would come out and 

see his shadow!” Betsy cried. 

“Yes, and if Mr. Ground Hog 
does come out, your father will not 
look for a new apartment for six 
more weeks. By that time all the 
nice ones will be rented,” sighed 

: Mrs. Squirrel. 

) The sun climbed higher and 

: higher in the sky. Mr. Muskrat was 
getting tired of waiting for Mr. | 
Ground Hog. 

“Something must be wrong with 
him. He should be up by this 
time,” grumbled Mr. Muskrat. “I 
am going to investigate.” 

“May we go, too?” asked Terry | 
Bunny and Charlie Chipmunk, 
who had been playing tag nearby. 

“No, you stay right here. I may 





ORDER YOUR FREE PATROL MATERIAL WITH THIS COUPON 















need you later,” answered Mr. 
) we... . ©. BOX 599 
Muskrat. He climbed up the path PROCTER & GAMBLE, EDUCATION pept. v. P — 
along the creek bank to Mr. | CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 
Ground Hog’s cabin and knocked : Pe Aa, 
. . : , on —_— 
loudly on the door. There was no Please send me sufficient Ivory Inspects | — 
answer, so he opened it and | Patrol material for _—_students. a<-~ INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION 
walked into the cabin. | PATROL SHEETS 
Goo, is” whispered Mr. | } | In addition to the Wall Chart, there 
round Hog from his bed in the TEACHER'S NAME | are Inspection Patrol Sheets, colorfully 
comer of the room. : | printed on both sides, for recording each 
eu oe Me gee ‘. | NAME OF SCHOOL ieee child’s score. These sheets link good 
ay: aSKec AT. uskfFat. ——a . .: 

“I have a terrible sore throat City OR TOWN wee , | grooming with — = a 0 
and my head aches.” pee ar Mi | -< offer good only in United States and its possessions | parents cooperate wholeheartedly Ww en 
Gee a ies aches, sighec r. This offer g a they are kept informed of the child’s 
Foun Og. ——E an 


progress in cleanliness habits. 
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How your pupils can learn from 
EXCHANGE PROJECTS 
Here’s potent teaching aid based on article 





by Lucille S. Bangs in Maine Teacher. 


Exchange projects provide many 
varied and valuable learning ex- 
periences. They should be out- 
growth and extension of daily 
classroom activities and learning 
experiences. 
Our first project was primarily to 
—— interest in social studies. 
n one reading group, pupils read 
about pioneers combing the fin- 
ished woolen cloth with dried 
teasel blossom. It is difficult for 


city youngsters, who can not run 
barefoot across a hillside and feel 
the sharp prick of a thistle, to 
visualize a teasel plant. 

So, we wrote to the same grade 
as ours in a school in another 


state offering a Maine product for 
some teasel. 


Though this simple project origi- 
nated in a reading group, it in- 
volved handwriting, spelling, 
language, social studies, science. 
Large projects will include all 
subjects in the curriculum. (Be 
sure each child participates.) 
Varied environments and indus- 
tries provide an excellent back- 
ground for material and informa- 
tion. Exchange projects may be 
carried on in our school system, 
state or go far afield. 

When studying about adobe 
houses, pupils might write their 
grade in an Arizona school to “tell 
us about them.” First hand knowl- 
edge in this manner is an exciting 
impetus to learning. 








Healthfi 


The bit of sweet 
in wonderful-tasting 

Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum 

satisfies yet is never rich or filling. 

And the natural chewing heips 

keep teeth clean, nice. 


il, delicious, satisfying 





















Correspondence Notes and Envelopes 
EACH SHEET WITH A PHOTO OF YOUR SCHOOL 


a Year-Around Seller! 
Quickly, easily sold for $1 per box of 24 sheets 
and 24 envelopes. Generous profits for your class 
or club. No experience necessary. For samples 
and full information, just write: 
SPALDING PUBLISHERS School Div., 1020 W. 94th St., Chicago 20 , Ill. 
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Arithmetic - Honor - Reading - Safety Patrol - 


Spelling - Sports 

Shiny gold satin 7'/2” x 2” attrac- 
tively imprinted. Both children 
and parents will appreciate them 
Plan NOW to honor individual 
achievement throughout the year 
Keep on hand at all times for 


¥ presentation 

1 SPORTS All orders sent postpaid 

A 24 Assorted designs: 

(4 of ea. title) $3.00 

Ww 24 Identical 

A (choose title) $3.00 
R . Your school nam 
Anh Free Offer: ou", schoo: name 


or assrt'd tities) 
cludes Award Ribbon and 
printing. 
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Box 542 
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on orders for 50 for more (same 
13¢ each—in- 
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The Boy from Pigeon Creek 
(Continued from page 67) 


closed down. There weren’t enough 
of us to make it pay. 

(Tom and John enter with water. 
Matilda and Elizabeth follow with 
soap and dress.) 

SARAH (puts hairbrush aside)— 
That will do for now, Sary. The 
girls can help you get washed and 
into that clean dress. You boys, too, 
get all cleaned up and before you 
know it the Lincolns will be sitting 
down to a real family supper. 

SCENE 3 

(Henry stirs, wakens, and stretch- 
es. His family comes out in front of 
the closed curtain.) 


MOTHER—Henry, 
sakes! 


for goodness’ 
We've been looking all over 


for you. You're missing the best 
part of the tour. 
Atice—It’s really great, Henry. 


They’ve got the cabin all fixed up 
just as it was when Abe Lincoln 
lived there. 

FATHER—Come on, Henry, we ran 
out to get you. You won’t want to 
miss seeing it. You may never get 
another chance. 

avice-—Henry, 
We're missing 


will you get up? 
the whole thing. 





Counting Our Cherries 


We picked some cherries from the 
tree, 

And Mother counted them for me. 

My little sister Jane had two. 

And Janet had that many, too. 


My brother Bob had only three; 
And so did little Mary Lee; 

My oldest sister Sue had four, 

My daddy picked one dozen more. 


We put the cherries in a sack 

And to the house we hurried back; 

We ate our cherries, big and round; 

Now guess the number that we 
found. Carrie I. Quick 


x1S-A}UIM} tJOMSUYy 





They've got a wax museum. You'd 
swear the figures were alive. 
HENRY (vetting up)—Say, that 


sounds good. (He picks up his jack- 
et.) Wait for me. 

(Curtain closes.) 

(Curtain opens again. Cast of 
Scene 2 is standing perfecily still. 


Scene shows Dennis, Abe, Sary, 
Tom, Sarah, John, Elizabeth, and 
Matilda. Sightseers move about. 


Henry is dumbstruck!) 

cGuine—lIn this scene we see the 
arrival of Abe Lincoln’s stepmother 
and her family. Sarah Lincoln knew 
at once that Abe was no ordinary 
boy. She encouraged him and 
helped him. Thomas Lincoln and 
his children needed her. This was 
one of the most important moments 
in the life of Abraham Lincoln. 

HENRY—Golly, I can’t believe this. 
(Tugs at Alice’s sleeve.) Say, sis. 

ALICeE—Go on! 

HENRY (fo audience)—She'd nev- 
er believe me anyway. 

cuine—Well, that’s about it, 
folks. Don't forget the souvenir 
booklet. We hope you enjoyed your 
little trip to the days when a great 
man was just a little boy. 
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junior high science 
teaching aids 


Now, for the first time, to meet the daily 
classroom and laboratory needs of teach 
ers in elementary and junior high schools, 
the entire field of young people’s science 
materials has been combed to produce the 
most comprehensive descriptive listing 
available of science teaching aids geared 
specifically to kindergarten through ninth 
grade. 32 pages, profusely illustrated; 
describes more than 300 science and 
mathematics materials—many never before 
available to schools. Obtainable only 
through the Science Materials Center, 
catalog includes materials for teacher dem- 
onstrations and for group and individual 
projects by students. For FREE copy, 
write to Science Materials Center, 59 


Fourth Ave., N. Y. 3, N. Y., Dept. M- 189 





SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER 











a division of The Library of Science 
UID Reveals 200 Ways 
RE to Make Extra Money 
YOU can turn your spare hours into 


cash ($25 to $100 a week)! Ask for Free Subscription 

to Opportunity Magazine, nationwide guide to extra 

eash for millions of men and women. Contains hints, 

plans, hundreds of offers. No matter what your age, 

experience, or occupation— write TODAY for next} 
issues FREE. Send no money—just your name, 


OPPORTUNITY, 850 N. Dearborn, Dept. 264 , Chicago 10, Il 





















VISUAL AIDS 
PICTURE SETS 


For Schools and Teachers 


BIRDS AT HOME 





ANIMALS - BIRDS - INDIANS 
WILDFLOWERS 


These authentic reproductions in four 
color deeptone offset. Packed in & 
window envelope. Size 10 x 12. 


Order from your School Supply Dealer or 
ot tritrtrttititststtstttt 


M. A. DONOHUE & CO., Dept. 261 

711 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
$1.00 per set, postpaid—plus 25 cents per order 
andling ct 
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For Primary Scientists 
(Continued from page 3+) 


toward it. This will help the chil- 
dren see how charges act although 
they will still have a very hazy no- 
tion of what charges really are. 


Similar Charges 


To demonstrate that similar 
charges do repel each other, inflate 
two large rubber balloons and hang 
them from a single point near the 
ceiling. The balloons should be 
about the same distance from the 
floor as the children’s heads. Rub 
each balloon with wool (or against 
the long hair of one of the chil- 
dren), and see how they react. Do 
they stand apart from each other? 
Remember that a cold, dry day is 
best for this. 

When you get the balloons to 
stand apart from each other, let the 
child whose hair is used, or the 
piece of wool, come near the bal- 
loons. Can you see that they are at- 
tracted toward the wool or hair? 

The charge on each balloon after 
rubbing was the same. (The kind of 
charge does not matter at this 
point.) Whatever charge was left 
on the balloons, a different charge 
was left on the wool. Wool and bal- 
loons attract each other because 
they have different charges. Bal- 
loons alone repel each other be- 
cause they have similar charges. 

Give your children ample oppor- 
tunity to play with electric charges. 
Let them scuff and make sparks 
(little lightning) and its accom- 
panying snap (thunder). Let them 
make balloons stand apart, then let 
them bring the balloons together by 
holding a hand between them. As 
they play with charges, they will 
develop an appreciation for the way 
in which electric charges both help 
and hinder us. 


Scavenger Hunts 
(Continued from page 33) 


19. In what book of the Bible is 
the word laud used? (3) 
a Biblical concordance 
20. What educational magazines 
had articles about snakes from July 
1959 to June 1960? (3) 
The Education Index 
21. What are the meanings of 
these symbols or abbreviations? (4) 
ie } & 
Webster's New World Dictionary 
22. In what book will you find 
these words of Homer? “It is not 
Strength but art obtains the prize, 
and to be swift is less than to be 
wise.” (4) 
23. Who wrote this to whom? 
“Delay is preferable to error.” (5) 
Familiar Quotations 
24. Who wrote the poem “Prin- 
cess Pocahontas”? (2) 
In what book can it be found? 
Who published the book? 
Index to Children’s Poetry 


SCAVENGER HUNT II 


1. Who were the original found- 
ers and organizers of the Boy 
Scouts according to the Encyclo- 
Paedia Britannica? (2) 

Encyclopaedia Britannica 

2. Who were the original found- 

ers and organizers of the Boy 


Scouts according to the Encyclo- 5. Who was the man who invent- 9. In which country is each of 


pedia Americana? (2) ed the method of preserving food the following a town? (3) 
Encyclopedia Americana known as canning? Aba, pop. 4,101 
3. What are three ways bridges 6. In what year did tin cans Aba, pop. 4,199 
can be moved to permit water craft come into use in America? Aba, pop. 12,958 
to pass through? (6) Britannica Junior any gazetteer 
World Book 7. Who wrote the article on Iowa 10. Whai is the truth set for this 
4. What significance have these’ in the Encyclopaedia Britannica? open sentence? (4) 
dates in the history of Vienna— 8. How does ice cool the air in (SX ()) +6 = 37 
450 a.pD., 791 a.p., 1515 a.p.? (9) an icebox? your own thinking 
any encyclopedia Compton's (Continued on page 86) 





Make the Most of Valuable Teaching Time 


| Sa with PROVEN 


| Wee, ~GRAFLEX AV 
= EQUIPMENT 








| = GRAFLEX SCHOOL MASTER* 
at FILMSTRIP AND SLIDE PROJECTOR 


Ideal for large audiences and small groups as well. filmstrips into storage container automatically. 500 
Many advanced time-saving features make the watt and 750 watt manual or remote control models 
School Master the favorite projector of teachers from $84.50. 

everywhere. Handles filmstrip or 2” x 2” slides with School Master 750, above, is shown with exclu- 
equal ease. Exclusive built-in carrying handle. En- sive accessory rewind take-up and semi-automatic 
tire Condenser system removes as a unit for clean- _ slide changer. 
ing. Exclusive accessory rewind take-up rewinds 





E-Z VIEWER for convenient illuminated previewing of 
single frame filmstrips e 3-times enlargement e Folding stand 
permits 45° viewing angle e Positive advance e Easy to thread 
e Only 4!..” wide, 23,” high and 53,” long e Weight 24 ounces. 
Only $15.95. 


GRAFLEX GRAFLEX 


Instuclor 150 fyyp 


FILMSTRIP PROJECTOR 
WITH EXCLUSIVE PUSHBUTTON PM TAPE 


FILM ADVANCE ONLY $9Q/5 RECORDER 





Specifically designed for smaller audiences, the Classic Projector Master Tape Recorder records an 
Instructor 150 is particularly usefulintheinstruction inaudible signal on tape for automatically advance- 
of smaller classes, lecture and study groups. Just ing filmstrips in School Master and other remote 
push a button to advance the film. Light, easy to control projectors. Ideal for those lessons that 


carry ... and costs so little! 3” {/3.5 lens. Push- require both sight and sound combination for an 
button on-off switch e Rear elevation adjustment — effective classroom program 

e Built-in film take-up compartment e« Complete Features push-button operation, built-in tape 
operating instructions permanently affixed to pro- — splicer, two speakers plus high frequency extender, 
jector. carrying case, and latest safety wiring, $249.50. 


Model AV-5 ($219.50) has all the above features except the 


ss , automatic electronic projector control. 
*Trade Mark. All prices subject to change without notice. 


| For additioy al information on equipme ni shou n, write 
De} Se 1-21, G afle r, In oR ochester 3, N. Y. A sub- 
idiary of General Precision kqi uipment Corporation, 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT corpoRATION (Gip> 
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sea 


Years ago, when 


used by all ages.. 
comprehensive in coverage. 


Today, at Tan 
convictions. 


Bur Kéoutle 70 FAYC$ 


reference material, too! 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA 
was first publishe 


d, it was designed to be read and 

.to be free of excessive wordage, yet 
..and fairly priced. 

gley Oaks, we uphold these same 


As proof: THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR 


ENCYCLOPEDIA is still available in 10 volumes. 
Reckoned in terms of today’s dollar value, the 


price has not adv 


Only by a hig 


n order of planning, selection and writing 


anced in almost 30 years. 


has this been possible and “encyclopedia obesity” 


been avoided.. 


.-with no sacrifice in quality, with wide 


coverage in the fewest possible words. Its 10,276 


articles in the 43 


magnificent illustrations and 1,500 cross references— 


enlighten, satisfy 


fields of human knowledge—with 8,200 


and explain the speeded-up demand of 


knowledge in our modern world. 


Publishers of: 
AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA 
WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE 
MY BOOK HOUSE 
PICTURESQUE TALE OF PROGRESS 
BOOK TRAILS 





JUNIOR INSTRUCTOR 
WORLD TOPICS YEAR BOOK 








Use the KINESTHETIC Approach 


For a remedial aid to correct reversals and to repro- 


duce numbers. 
high) 1 


Non-abrasive beaded numbers (2% 


Reg. $1.50 value. Send only $1 

H iInc., P.O. Box 5385, Reno, Rovete 
(Ask your nearest school supplier for our free 
brochure.) 


through 10 on removable protmre, = 


TANGLEY OAKS 


EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
publisher’s house Lake Bluff, Illinois 
“Dedicated to the Creation of Better Books” 


Dini? & 
APPLICATION” 
Wallet Photos 


ON SILK FINISH | 
PORTRAIT PAPER | 
(Size 22x32) 

Send good head and 
shoulders photo. Your 
original returned unharmed. 


TOWER PHOTO CO. cunrtescity 2,10ma 
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‘a Ideal Gook for Group Singing 
4 Sociability Songs 


24 Stunt and Pep 








ntains the Big Favorites that everybody likes 
sing . . . a tremendous value for the money. 
ONGS—With words and music. 
Patriotic Songs 


Contains: 


17 Negro Spirituals 
45 Sacred Songs 
Human Interest 39 Folk Songs 

AND MANY OTHERS 


OwW PRICED—Only 50c per Copy 


$40.00 per hundred not prepaid 
SPECIAL OFFER To TEACHERS ONLY 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
257 Ninth St., Winona Lake, Indiana 


Please send me a sample copy of SOCIABILITY 





| 
SONGS. | enclose 1c for postage and packing 
Nome ee - 
Schoo Grade You Teach ' 
Address ————— : 
City ———— State 


i In Coupon m pletely) 


uary 1961 





Supplementary 
Science Books 
(Continued from page 72) 


children the habit of using them, 
the teacher herself must be fa- 
miliar with the available books. 

Many teachers find supplemen- 
tary science books a valuable aid 
to improving their own back- 
grounds in science. They read 
these books to gain information 
about plants, animals, astronomy, 
weather, airplanes, atoms, and the 
dozens of other topics about 
which science books are written 
for children. With this knowledge 
of sources in mind teachers are 
in a position to use them with 
children more intelligently. Such 
teachers make a practice of as- 
sembling books from the library 
whenever a new problem arises 
in the science class. Children 
assist in selecting and arranging 
the books for use. 

When children report their 
findings from such sources, they 
customarily tell who the author 
is and what his official capacity 
is in the science world. This is 
done to help listeners to realize 
the authenticity of the source. 

Children should get the habit 
of reproducing on the chalkboard 
diagrams or charts from their 
sources in order to make reports 
more meaningful. They explain 
new or unusual scientific vocab- 
ulary as they present their mate- 
rial. Unless they read from the 
books in order to illustrate some 
specific point, they usually tell in 
their own words the answers to 
the problems they have. Use of 
supplementary books can often 
help in overcoming the problem 
of poor readers. Children often 
find appropriate information in- 
terestingly but simply expressed 
that may not be available in their 
prescribed textbook. 

One important outcome which 
may result from the skillful use 
of supplementary books with chil- 
dren is a realization by them of 
the vast variety of science fields 
in existence. Current emphasis 
sometimes results in children’s 
thinking that there is only one 
major field of science. For ex- 
ample, presently space travel and 
rockets would occupy the center 
of the field in emphasis. There 
is a real possibility that other 
equally fascinating fields of sci- 
ence may be neglected. Under 
such circumstance the teacher 
may deliberately set about intro- 
ducing children to books on plant 
and animal life, on the earth and 
rocks, the sea and shells, the 
world of electricity, magnetism, 
sound, and weather. These days 
it is hard to think of a subject not 
treated in science books for chil- 
dren, but the children must know 
these books exist and they must 
be introduced to the satisfactions 
their contents may provide. 
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MOLDS 
THEY ARE IDEAL For 
YOUR CLASSROOy 
ART-CRAFT PROGRAy 
Casting and painting PIN-MONEy 
Art Plaster figeres and plaques j, 
net only educational but the subje: 


matter can be tied in with othe, 
Classroom or Schoecl Activities, 


PIN-MONEY MOLDS are availabi, 
at your Art-Craft Distributor. 
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touring 
by club coach! 


Choose from many departure ) sated 








dates, during summer, 1961 in the 
my c 
A guided tour of European countries... eons 
in a Club Coach at the group's disposal 
.. that’s the way to get the most out of d 
3 to 8 weeks in Europe...that’s the way | This 
Percival Tours take you! teack 

In Harold Percival’s care, you always | cord 
feel someone is being responsible for | 
you...making arrangements for you... | ®™ 
seeing that you don’t ever feel lone- | Bett 
some...making sure you are having the | teac! 
best time in your whole life... making | 
friends and storing up novel experi- oo 
ences that will make you a more inter- | of L 
esting teacher when you go back to | to h 
school. en 

You have no puzzling problems of lan- . 
guage, customs, currencies, transportation aids 
All you have to do is travel around ina te 4 
comfortable Club Coach and enjoy ; 
Europe's best...with a congenial group, mal 
having (like yourself) a glorious time to- ones 
gether. - 

Mr. Percival plans tours with many 
itineraries...at unparalleled prices for 
various types of accommodations. Look- 
ing ahead, why not sit down now and go The 
over the Percival Tours descriptive litera- gra 
ture? Read about the Europe you will see, spe 
with a Percival Tour Conductor. 

Your Travel Agent can furnish or ob- 6th 
tain for you all the information you'd like on 
on the well-known and long-established tn 
Percival Tours by Club Coach. He can ; 
make your reservations, too. Or mail the | Na 
coupon below foday and it will bring you clu 
illustrated booklets immediately. a! 

’ AA About 20 congenial) Stu 

- = people travel with you for 
- E in a luxurious Percive 
‘ Club Coach. M'| hg 
1 Percival, Compan 
; president, is a travt) 
- . yyy expert with 33 yea" 
t | ‘ experience. 
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~---ceeenn- FREE LITERATURE-~--~----"4,*P 
PERCIVAL TOURS, INC. uate |len 
183 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 1) fre 
712 S. Curson Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif. ; 
224 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 1 OF 
Send booklets on guided tours to Europe, if ' sc 
the famous Percival Club Coach [J] I am also; * 
interested in Middle East Tours 1] and Around- ; Ll 
the-World [1]. ' 
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How to 
stimulate 
student 
interest in| 
the facts of 


WGHT 


ee This kit sparked such enthusiasm in my 
sixth grades that many pupils did exploratory 
work on their own—after schoo/, at home and 
in their scout troops. | found it excellent for 
my classroom needs. 
wonderful kit. by be) 


Thanks again for the 


This comment from an elementary school 


| teacher is typical of the high praise ac- 


corded the supplementary classroom pro- 
gram distributed by the Better Light 
Better Sight Bureau. Last year, 30,000 
teachers sent for this comprehensive pro- 
gram. It presents the intriguing subject 
of Light and Sight in a manner designed 
to heighten student interest and lighten 
teaching work. Moreover, the Bureau’s 
aids are thoroughly up-to-date, in contrast 
to standard textbooks which are not nor- 
mally able to keep abreast of rapid devel- 
opments in this specialized field. 


NEW KITS READY NOW 


The Bureau's supplementary teaching pro- 
gram, “The Story of Light and Sight”, 
specifically formulated for 4th, 
6th grades, 


5th and 
is now available. Prepared 
on the basis of consultation with leaders 
in elementary 


National 


school teaching and the 
Association, it in- 
cludes a 12-page teacher's guidebook and 
a 32-page student's booklet for each of 40 
students. It is filled with stimulating, in 
formative and 
home use. 


Education 


activities for classroom 


FREE FOR THE ASKING 


A complete classroom package sufficient 
for 40 pupils will be sent without cost or 
obligation to teachers in areas served by 
a Better Light Better Sight Bureau utility 
Sponsor. (We will check our sponsor list 
for your area.) For your free kit, use the 
readers’ service card in this magazine... 
or simply send your own name, and your 
school’s name and address, to: BETTER 
LIGHT BETTER SIGHT BUREAU, Dept. SLS-43, 
P.O. Box 1647, Grand Central Station, 
New York 17, N. Y. (Offer not available to 


| students nor to subscribers outside the U.S.A.) 














Good Man for the Job 
(Continued from page 54) 


Mark fidgeted anxiously as the 
first events took place. When they 
drew lots for turns in the figure- 
skating contest, he drew the last 
one. He would follow Larry. 

It was hard to watch the others. 
Bob Lane went first. He was in 
wonderful form. Herman _ Dale, 
who was next, was a little too slow. 

Mark became more nervous as 
his turn came nearer. The day was 
bright and clear, and the ice was 
just right. He had skated in meets 
like this since he was seven. There 
was no reason for him to feel so 
nervous and uncertain. If he could 
just forget those murals and Miss 
Benson and the class honor, he 
could skate with the best of them! 

Only he couldn't forget! Just be- 
fore it was Larry’s turn, Mark hur- 
ried over to the judges’ stand and 
whispered to them. Then he put 
his skates over his shoulder and 
walked rapidly away through the 
crowd. 

Ten minutes later he opened his 
classroom door to see Sue, Ted, 
and Miss Benson hard at work. Ted 
was outlining the pictures while 
Sue filled in the outlines with col- 
ored chalk. Miss Benson’s right 
arm was in a sling, while her left 





Animal, Vegetable, 
or Mineral? 
Are these things 


table, or mineral? 
you can identify. 


animal, vege- 
See how many 


1. coral 6. aardvark 
2. leek 7. diamond 
3. aluminum 8. finner 
4. sponge 9. phlox 
5. parsley 10. mica 
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arm waved helplessly at a crooked 
chalk hatchet that looked more like 
an Indian tomahawk. 

“That's fine, Ted. We 
too much time on it,” 
ing. 

Ted wiped his forehead and 
started on the next picture. “I sure 
wish Mark was here. He's the one 
who can really draw a hatchet.” 

“Did someone call me?” asked 
Mark from the doorway. 

“Why, Mark!” exclaimed Miss 
Benson. “Is the meet over so soon?” 

“Hi!” called Ted. “Did you beat 
Larry?” 

“I didn’t skate,” 

“Why?” 
gether. 

“Well, I got to thinking,” Mark 
answered. “Most of the class can 
do a spin or a figure eight, but I 
just heard you say I was the one 
who could do a hatchet. I decided 
I could do the class more good 
right here than at the contest.” 

Mark picked up the chalk and 
started to draw. “After all, who 
cares about some medal?” 

And Mark was surprised to find 
that he really didn’t care so much 
about it after all. 


can't spend 
she was say- 


said Mark. 
asked Sue and Ted to- 





5 records and 
11 Multiplication Quiz Cards 





Musical Multiplication Records 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 
from Twos through Twelves 


Now for the first time the Multiplica- 
tion Tables have been set to music and 
put on records! Thousands of schools 
have ordered these new Bremner Multi- 
plication Records. Teachers and pupils 
find them a welcome change from the 


| monotony of routine drill. 


| memorize their records, 


| 





Each table—from the Twos through the 
Twelves—has its own distinctive tune 
and catchy jingle. Fife, drum and clari- 
net lead the drill in a gay, spirited 
tempo. Because children habitually 
they quickly 
master the multiplication tables with 
these records. 


A school principal in Lewiston, Pa. 
writes: “Our children are taking new 
interest in learning their multiplication. 
Your records have a unique approach 
and a good one. Excellent investment 
for schools and parents.” 


| The set consists of 5 double-faced rec- 


ords (one table on each side) and 11 
quiz cards. There is a musical quiz 
game for each table. Everyone in your 


class will have fun trying to “beat the 
man on the record” in the quiz. 


Bremner Musical Multiplication Rec- 
ords are sold only by mail—not avail- 
able in stores. If not delighted after 
five days trial, return them for full re- 
fund. Complete set only $9.95 postpaid. 
Please specify 45 rpm or 78 rpm speed. 
co =e eB ee ee ee ee 
BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS 
Dept. E-118, WILMETTE, /LLINOIS 

Please send me a set of 5 Multiplication Rec- 
ords and 11 Quiz Cards. I understand that if 


I am not fully satisfied, I can return the com- 
plete set within five days for full refund. 


O $9.95 enc. 
O 45 RPM 


©) School purchase order enc 
O 78 RPM 


Name 


School 


Address 
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Mankind in Time and Place 


COOPER @ 


A Completely New Social Studies Program 


For Grade 4 
For 


For 


Grade 5 


Grade 6 THE 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


Morristown, New Jersey 


San Francisco 


Chicago 
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SORENSEN @ 


LEARNING TO LOOK AT OUR WORLD 
THE CHANGING NEW WORLD 


CHANGING OLD WORLD 


TODD 


Dallas Atlanta 
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Why Johnny Can't Write 


He usually has trouble, psychologists say, right at the 
start—just in adapting his uncoordinated fingers to hold- 
ing a pencil. TRY-REX helps to overcome this basic difh- 
culty, because it is the pencil with the orthodigital shape 
that fits naturally, easily inte the fingers, even of the very 
young. Older pupils benefit too because the greater con- 
trol they are able to exercise helps to improve their writ- 
ing. Try one yourself and you'll agree. 


Write for sample of pencils, giving school grade. 1-2 


~ 


RICHARD BEST PENCIL COMPANY, Inc., Springfield, N. J. 


OPERETTA IN 2 ACTS 
Written by a former teacher who is aware of 
the need for musical material that is easy to 
produce. Songs are suitable for part with very 
catchy music. Mother Goose and other inter- 
esting characters make it very suitable. $4.50 


R. A. HOFFMAN CO.*7\,fssioe, Avs: 

















PLASTI-TAK 


The RE-USABLE Adhesive for posting charts, papers, 
art work etc. on ANY surface in the classroom 
Better than tapes, tacks, staples or waxes. Lasts 
indefinitely. Approved by ACEI. Order from your 
school supply distributor or write for his name and 


information 
BROOKS MFG. CO. 
P.O. Box 156 Cincinnati 31, Ohio 





coupon for Free Booklet No. 6]-E 


(CARAVAN TOURS. 


EUROPE-749 


Enjoy an 11 or 12 Country European Grand Tour, visiting England, Holland, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, Germany, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte Carlo, 
France. Also, tours including Ireland or Scotland. Tours are All First Class in Europe and 
Personally Escorted—All Expense including round trip tourist steamship or economy air fare. 
Frequent departures from New York thru November 1961, on Famous pees Liners or Jets. 
Later return if desired. See Your Travel Agent or send 











| CARAVAN TOURS, Inc. 


220 S. S St. + Chi 4, iil. 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE Please poy ote aanted below: 


and Tour of North Africa and Southern Europe, visiting 
Morocco, Africa; Spain, Portugal, Italy, France, Gibraltar, ! 
Monte Carlo, Islands of Elba, Majorca, Madeira, Sicily 
and Canary Islands. Regular Departures on American 1 
Export and Italian Lines, from $998. See Your Travel | Address _—_____ oamnens 
Agent or send coupon for Free Booklet No. 61-M | a 


s 
t 
| 
() European Booklet No. 6]-£ 
( Mediterranean Booklet No. 61-M | 
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VERSATILITY... 


The 


Substitute’s 
Greatest Asset 


GLADYS SIMPSON 


Substitute Teacher, Kindergarten-Grade 4 
Public Schools, Elyria, Ohio 


T EACHER, We've got gremlins!” 
This was the unusual greet- 
ing of a class of kindergarteners 
when I arrived one morning as 
their substitute teacher. They 
pulled me toward an old piano 
which was producing ear-splitting 
sounds as a youngster pounded 
the keys. Without even removing 
my wraps, I sat down to hear 
more about their gremlins. 

I have learned to “expect the 
unexpected” from youngsters, so 
the presence of gremlins was not 
at all startling. Here was an area 
of real interest! And it could de- 
velop into a real learning situation. 

I suggested that we hunt for 
the gremlins. I lifted off the top 
and front of the piano. Many of 
the children temporarily forgot 
about the gremlins as they looked 
at the inside of a piano for the 
first time. But when each touched 
the piano keys to watch what 
happened, their eyes fairly 
danced as though to say, “Aha! 
There you are, you gremlins!” 

I brought an old violin the next 
day to let each child make dif- 
ferent sounds by turning the pegs 
to loosen and tighten the strings. 
But when they attempted to turn 
the piano pegs, they discovered 
that they could not. One of the 
children told about the “tuner 
man who has things in his black 
bag to fix pianos.” The group 
wondered if their teacher could 
find him to fix their piano. Their 
conversation revealed much about 
the way five-year-olds think, talk, 
and plan. 


HOW much a substitute teacher 
is like the person who, making 
an extemporaneous speech, must 
draw upon his own resources and 
then adapt these to the situa- 
tion at hand to give an acceptable 
performance. When a substitute 
must set up a teaching program 
for use with pupils whose inter- 
ests, experiences, capacities, and 
personalities are not familiar, it 
is versatility that helps the most! 

I shall always remember a 
fourth-grade group who greeted 





me with complete indifference— 
with no suggestion of mischief | 
in the eyes of a few who ap 
ticipate fun in disrupting the sub. 
stitute teacher’s program. I soon | 
felt as though I were working 
with “bumps on logs” rather than 
children. [I thought to myself, 
“What can I do?” Perhaps a 
change from the regular assign- 
ments would jar them from their 
seeming lethargy. The World S- 
ries was being played in Los 
Angeles, so I announced that we 
would compose a story about 
some important event presently 
occurring in the country. Surely 
the boys would jump at the idea 
of baseball! But strangely enough 
there was no apparent interest in 
the idea. 

I then suggested that they close 
their eyes. I would put a news 
story on the board that I thought 
would interest them. I started the 
story by stating that the Braves | 
and the Dodgers were playing the | 
second game for the world cham: | 
pionship in Los Angeles that day. 
Slowly, grins appeared on some 
faces. One youngster said in a 
low monotone, “Teacher, you 
don’t know your baseball.” I had 
to admit it! And what a good 
laugh we all had. 

The rest of the day was a de- 
lightful classroom experience. 
And I was sure it had been a 
successful one when the group 
asked, “Will you be here to 
morrow?” 


THIS is Uncle Charlie,” said a 
second-grader during his turn it 
the sharing period, showing 4 
snapshot of an Air Force service- 
man. Turning to me, he asked, 
“Do you know anything about 
Mars?” Before I had a chance to 
answer, his audience burst forth 
with an amazing amount of infot- 
mation not only about Mars, bul 
also about space and missiles 
But Jimmy, turning to me, said, 
“Uncle Charlie doesn’t want t 
know all that! He wants to know 
about the girls on Mars!” 


ONE day after I had addressed 4 





boy twice as “the boy wearing the 
red sweater, 
seat of the second row,” 


I expe- 
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rienced a situation which has 
made me more respectful of chil- 
dren’s names and the seating 
chart. He leaned forward in his 
seat and pulled both clips from 
the hair of the girl sitting in 
front of him. Her reaction was a 
loud, “Sam, you stop that!” I 
suggested that Sam talk with me 
during our study period. He had 
turned to mischief to let me know 
that he was a real person—im- 
portant enough to be addressed 
properly! Next day he brought 
his new guinea pigs to show me. 


WHEN pupils ask repeatedly for 
music, art, or games, substitute 
weachers would do well to con- 
sider the importance of these ac- 
tivities. They provide relaxation 
and opportunities for expression 
of how children think and feel. 

Just as there is a need for more 
classroom teachers to care for the 
growing school enrollments, there 
will be need for more substitute 
teachers to serve in teaching 
emergencies. As one superintend- 
ent says, “Substitute teachers 
are fast becoming a new depart- 
ment of teaching personnel.” Ad- 
ministrators in many cities, along 
with principals, supervisors, and 
classroom teacher representatives, 
hold conferences with the sub- 
stitutes in the fall. They brief 
them on school policies and the 
general school program, and they 
consider suggestions made by the 
substitute teachers themselves. 
Some cities give the substitutes 
copies of the teachers’ manuals 
and texts. 

It is to the classroom teachers’ 
advantage to have substitutes 
carry on their programs efficient- 
ly. There are many ways in which 
the classroom teachers may help 


to reach this goal. They can pre- 
pare pupils for the time the 
teacher may be absent. One help- 
ful idea which I saw used in a 
second grade is to have the pupils 
make stand-up name cards to put 
on their desk tops when special 
teachers visit. They hold their 
name cards in the air when they 
want to be called upon. 

A fine example of short well 
organized teaching plans left by 
a classroom teacher for a sub- 
stitute occurred in a first-grade 
room. The teacher marked three 
pages in the front of her register 
book: N.B. Substitute Teacher. 
The first page was the daily 
schedule of subjects and time 
allotments with a note attached 
saying that in the teaching man- 
uals were cards giving teaching 
directions. The second page gave 
the seating chart, and the third 
page was entitled General Pro- 
cedures. The latter also included 
school hours, reporting daily ab- 
sences, fire-drill directions, milk 
procedures, and so on. 

Even with the help of confer- 
ences and thoughtful preparation 
by the class teacher, the success 
of the substitute will depend 
largely on what she can do “on 
her own”—her own versatility. 
She will use the skills, techniques, 
and knowledge she acquired in 
her own experience as a regular 
teacher to adapt “planned at the 
last minute” teaching programs 
to groups of pupils about whom 
she knows very little. 

The frequently heard remark, 
“Once a teacher, always a teach- 
er,” may be the reason that we 
who do substitute teaching have 
maintained our interest in educa- 
tion and enjoy the challenge of 
assisting the regular staff. 























“Besides Washington and Lincoln, what other presidents happened 
to be born on holidays?” 
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Delightful 
Instructive ! 


A charming 4-page unit 
on RAISINS 
(and Raisinland!) 


—available in quantity 
for classroom use 


Just enough of the history, nutritional value, growing and 
packaging story of Raisins to catch your pupils’ imaginations. 
The “Raisinland” unit also includes a variety of projects de- 
signed for various age groups—to be used as classroom or 
home activities. 

To order quantities of the “Raisinland” unit, use coupon on 
page 109. Or write: California Raisin Advisory Board, Box 1963, 
Dept. TI-261, Fresno, California. 





XPLORE KENTUCKY’ 
PARKS AND SHRINES 


DURING THE OLW IL WAR 
ENTENNIAL 










The Jefferson Davis Monu- 
ment at Fairview, commem- 
orating the birthplace of the 
Confederacy’s President . . 


Hodgenville’s Abraham Lincoln Memorial houses 
the cabin in which the Union President was born... 


Travel throughout the state—you'll find many historic reminders of the vital part 
Kentucky played in this time-honoured struggle between North and South. 


BRK eR eM 
KENTUCKY TOURIST AND TRAVEL COMMISSION DEPT. | 
CAPITOL ANNEX BUILDING, FRANKFORT, KY. 

NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 











ZONE —_ STATE 
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The Tramp 


(Continued from page 38) 


Tandy frowned. “Joe's pier? I’ve 
never heard of it, and | know all 
the piers. You must have the wrong 
town, Mister.” 

He smiled again and rubbed his 
forehead. “No, just the wrong 
time. I shouldn’t have come back. 
Well, look,” he said, “I guess the 
Gulf is still there. And the beach. 
Which way is it to the end of Pass- 
a-Grille, miss? I'll go there.” 

“The beach at the end of Pass-a- 
Grille?” Tandy looked bewildered. 
“But there isn’t any beach. There’s 
just the sea wall.” 

“No beach?” It was his turn to 
stare. “Well, I feel like Rip van 
Winkle, sure enough.” 

“He slept for twenty years,” 
Tandy offered. 

“I haven’t been exactly asleep, 
but I’ve been gone longer than 
that. Fifty years to be exact.” He 
shook his head. “If you'd direct 
eit? 

“T'll show you,” she said quickly. 
He seemed like such a nice old 
man, and she had nothing to do. 

“You're very kind. You may call 
me Pete. Pete Carr. It’s kind of 
you to give me a personally con- 
ducted tour. It’s been so many 
years. I was about your age then— 
spent a week end in a cottage on 
the beach.” 

“Well, here’s the wall,” Tandy 
said soon. 

“Think of it—all gone—the 
beach, everything. Well, that’s the 
way things are.” 
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“You bet,” she agreed. “Why, 
once we went away for the summer 
and we hardly knew the place when 
we came back for school.” 

He grinned. “But the fishing’s 
the same, isn’t it?” 

She couldn’t help bragging a bit 
about the fish she'd caught. She 
wasn't squeamish about baiting the 
hooks either. “We could rent a 
boat and tackle if you'd like to,” 
she suggested. 

“Why not? It’s early yet. And 
sitting in a boat, the sun warming 
your back, waiting for the fish to 
nibble—” 

“They bite better in the early 
morning,” Tandy interrupted. 

He shrugged. “We don't really 
have to catch them. A boat, a line, 
and some sandwiches, of course,” 
he added. “If you'd join me—?” 

“Tandy’s my name,” she prompt- 
ed. “I have to stay out of the way, 
anyhow, so I'd love to go!” Then, 
seeing his questioning look, she 
added, “Mother has some fancy 
company coming, and I'd just be 
in the way.” 

“I can’t believe you would ever 
be in the way,” Pete said. 

“But these people are different. 
They are—” she paused and then, 
remembering a word of her moth- 
er’s, she added, “cultured.” 

They rented a boat, tackle, and 
a jug of water. Tandy ordered 
sandwiches. Pete pulled out his 
wallet. He had less than a dollar in 
coins left when he finished paying. 





For such an old man, Pete 
seemed surprisingly strong. His 
hands looked as though he never did 
any hard work. But he knew how 
to handle a boat very well. 

“This is wonderful,” Tandy cried 
as the boat purred along. They ran 
out quite a distance. Tandy rigged 
the tackle and Pete cut the motor. 
The boat drifted as they fished. 

“This is the most relaxing time 
I've spent in years,” Pete said after 
a while. “I feel like a new man. 
Well, I guess we'd better start back 
now.” 

Pete pulled the cord, but the 
motor just coughed, then died. He 
pulled again and again. Finally he 
sat back and said sadly, “We're 
out of gas.” 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed Tandy. 

But the tank was dry. No boats 
were near, although a few other 
fishermen cruised slowly near the 
shore. Pete looked worried. “I don’t 
mind for myself, but what about 
you? Your folks will worry.” 

“Oh, no, not for hours. Mother 
is too busy. I'm not worried, so 
don’t you be.” She smiled reassur- 
ingly. “Some boat will come close 
enough after a while, and we can 
yell to them.” 

The sun began to sink lower in 
the sky. Still no boat came near. 
Suddenly Pete exclaimed, “We're 
drifting shoreward!” 

Tandy scanned the shoreline. 
“It’s an off-shore island—a key. 
Maybe we'll find someone on the 
other side.” 

But the key was uninhabited. 
Pete pulled the craft to the tiny 


beach at the end of the key, and 
they sat on the sand and talked. He 
kept glancing from his watch to 
her. 

“Is my face dirty or my nose 
peeling?” she asked. 

He laughed. “Oh, no. I was just 
thinking. Your parents will really 
be worried.” 

“Mother’s got more to worry 
about than me. Someone’s sure to 
come along soon.” 

More than an hour passed. Then 
they heard the faint sound of an 
engine. Tandy jumped to her feet. 
“It’s a boat! Hey! Help! Help!” she 
yelled. 

Finally the boat came toward 
them. “We're stranded,” Pete 
called. “We'd appreciate a tow.” 

“It'll cost you five bucks,” the old 
boatman replied. 

Carefully Pete counted the coins 
in his pocket and then he found a 
few bills. “Five dollars,” he said. 

The boatman tossed him a rope 
and he carefully tied it to their own 
boat. Tandy bit her lip. Five dol- 
lars was too high. Besides, Pete had 
already paid for their sandwiches 
and tackle and boat rental. It was 
up to her to do something for Pete. 
But what? 

He didn’t look like a bum, but 
she knew that he had spent nearly 
all of his money. She ought to take 
him home. There was always sand- 
wich food in the house. But then 
she remembered her mother’s 
words. She had promised—today, 
no tramps, even respectable ones. 

Pete returned their boat to the 
owner. Then he stood awkwardly 





The class visits a soft drink 


plant and learns how science 

















American Bottlers 


of Carbonated Beverages 
Washington 6, D. C. 


The National Association of the Bottled Soft Drink Industry 

A non-profit association of manufacturers of bottled soft drinks, with members in every 
State. Its purposes: To improve production and distribution methods through education 
and research ... and to promote better understanding of the industry and its products. 
For Classroom Use, and Your Own Enlightenment, See Booklet Offer in Coupon Section 
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keeps a wholesome product pure 


hen the class discusses food production, or touches on 
chemistry or bacteriology, you may wish to plan a visit 
to a soft drink bottling plant. 


Any bottler in your community welcomes you and your 
students. There your pupils will see interesting demonstra- 
tions of ways in which science helps assure the purity of 
bottled carbonated beverages. The rigidly controlled condi- 
tions are based on the latest discoveries of chemistry, 
bacteriology and engineering. 





In addition to learning about sanitary science in food pro- 
duction, you and the children will also be delighted to learn | 
that soft drinks are more than tangy fun-beverages. They 
stimulate appetite and digestion * 
100 calories per 8-oz. drink 
balance... 


. .. boost energy with their 
and restore body fluid 
with purity assured, at meal-time, and any time. 





* Sollman, T., A Manual of Pharmacology, 7th Ed., W. B. 
Saunders Co., Phila., 1948, p. 694. 
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“SCIENCE and MATH 


INSTRUCTIVES 


Be Sure to Write for Our New 


“EDUCATIONAL” CATALOG-SA-96 PAGES 


Contains many newly designed learning 

and teaching aids in Science, Math, etc. 

LENSES, DEMONSTRATION SET, NDEA Approved 

, Lenses have many uses in sci- 

P o\ | : ° 

f y \ | ence programs where light is 

)) || || studied. Consists of a plano- 

wi j \) concave, convex-concave, dou- 

=" "ble concave, concave-convex 

and a plano-convex, all six lenses are 50mm 
in diameter. 

Stock No. 40,414-SA ......... $5.00 Postpaid 


MAGNETS - 5¢ EACH 


INEXPENSIVE CERAMIC MAG- 
NETS--These are strong durable 
magnets %” x 1” and 3/16” 
thick with 3/16” hole in center. 
Excellent for classroom distribu- 
tion. Also use for making magnetic visual aids 
for use On magnetic chalk boards, etc. 

Stock No. 40,428-SA Package of 12 $1.00 Ppd. 
Stock No. 60,142-SA Package of 100 $5.00 Ppd. 
U-SHAPED MAGNETS—Large 5'/2” long poles 





%” x 2" with 2'4” between poles. Keeper in- 
cluded. 
Stock No. 60,132-SA ...........44. $1.50 Ppd. 


BAR MAGNETS—Nicely painted, — Al- 
nico magnets 6” long, 1'44” x %4” 

Grech He. SB,GBUGA .. cc cccccccces $1.60 Ppd. 
Order by stock number. Send check or money 
order—satisfaction or money back. 


WRITE FOR FREE EDUCATIONAL CATALOG-SA 


Just off press - 96 stimulating pages of math- 
and-science instructional devices, Kits and ma- 
terials for Science Fair and other projects, 
well-known Edmund values in science equip- 
ment and instruments. Many new, exclusive 
instructives developed by Edmund and now 
available for the first time! 
Write for Educational Catalog—SA 


EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO. 


BARRINGTON, NEW JERSEY 

















ENGLISH 


7-STEP COORDINATED 


FILMSTRIP SERIES 
34 FULL-COLOR AIDS 
TO BETTER WRITING 


USED IN THOUSANDS OF SCHOOLS 
(GRADES 6-10) 








WORDS 
COMMUNICATING 
VERBS —PRONOUNS 
PARAGRAPHS 
NEWS WRITING 
COMPOSITION 
DIAGRAMMING 

















All 7 Sets—34 Titles......$125 
WRITE FOR PREVIEWS 


FILMSTRIP HOUSE 


432 Park Ave. South, New York 16, N. Y 


It Is Quality That Matters 














I can well understand that it has al- 
ready been accepted as a text book in 
teachers colleges .. . 

Douglas Kennedy, Director 
English Folk Dance Society 
London, England 


TEACHER’S DANCE HANDBOOK 


No. 1—Kindergarten thru 6th Year 


By KULBITSKY and KALTMAN 
For the first time, an authorits ative COMPLETI 


tudy, analysis, history and method for the grade 
ache il teacher Rhythms, Song Ween Play-Party 
Games, Folk and Square Dances, etc. with back 
ground, teaching suggestions. This outstanding 
wk. already adopted by many major cities as « 
lassré y irement. is aleo being ust das a 


basic text by teacher training institution 


ORDER BY MAIL, only $6.50 Post Paid 


61 Broad Newark 6, N.J. 


sete only from FOLKRAFT 











on the pier. Tandy gulped. “Look, 
we have ham and cheese and sand- 
wich fixings, and we could set up 
a cot in the garage.” 

“A cot?” 

“For you to sleep on. It’s not 
much, Pete, but the guest room—” 
she hesitated. 

“I remember. Your mother has a 
cultured friend coming. Well, I 
will accept your offer of the sand- 
wiches,” he finished. 

She hurried toward her home 
with Pete. He sat down on a lawn 
chair in the garage while Tandy 
went to get the food. Ham slices, 
sharp cheese, bologna, tomatoes, 
and lettuce. As she piled the things 
on a tray she heard voices. 

“I don’t know what we'll do.” It 
was her mother’s voice. “She's sim- 
ply disappeared! We've met every 
train and plane. What will we do?” 

“We will just have to explain,” 
another voice said. 

“How can we? I can’t go out on 
that stage and announce that Pearl 
Carson Newbody has simply disap- 
peared.” 

Tandy gulped. With her mother 
so upset, this was no time to men- 
tion Pete’s sleeping in the garage. 


you? You're a writer, and you 
wouldn’t have to say what kind of 
writer. Would you?” 
“Would I what?” Pete asked. “I 
owe your mother something, but—” 
Tandy’s words tumbled out. 


“Pete Carr? Speaking to a 
women’s club?” 
“Please,” she said, “you could 


do it. Tell them about Pass-a-Grille 
fifty years ago—things like that.” 

“Well,” he smiled oddly, “if she 
wants me to.” 

Tandy dragged him to the kitch- 
n. “Mother,” she said, “this is Pete 
Carr, a friend of mine. Mother, he 
spent all his money on me, and I 
owe him something and he’ll do it 
if you want him to—” 

Mrs. Howell looked blank. 

“He'll speak to the club. He 
writes things. And he’s—” She 
could see the refusal coming. Mrs. 
Howell appreciated his offer, but 
it was unnecessary. She thanked 
him for entertaining her daughter. 

Then Tandy and her friend were 
outside again. 

“I’m sorry it turned out this 
way,” Tandy muttered. 

“Don’t be,” Pete said. 

perfect afternoon.” 


“It was a 
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The Riddle Rox 


What makes a squirrel run up a tree? 
a 
Why is a bubble like a bruise? 
— 
What gives milk and has one horn? 
— 
What has four legs and a back but no body? 
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The voices became lower. Tandy 
picked up the tray and slipped out 
into the garage. 

“A feast!” Pete exclaimed. “My 
friend, there is no telling how 
much I owe you.” 

“Gee, it’s all free,” 
embarrassed. 

“Mmm,” Pete answered, munch- 
ing on ham and rye. 

“Mother is still upset,” 
reported. 

Pete looked sympathetic. Then 
he glanced at his watch. “Oh, my. 
I suppose I shall have to get to 
work.” 

Tandy blinked. 
here?” 

“Well, not exactly. I don’t have 
a job here, so to speak.” 

“Oh. Well, what do you do?” 

“Oh, not much of anything, | 
guess. I write a little. A thin book 
now and then.” 

“Oh.” Tandy sounded disap- 
pointed. “Dad wouldn't need you. 
He’s got a secretary.” 

Pete smiled. “No.” 

Tandy frowned while she thought. 
Her mother was in a bad situation. 
Maybe, just maybe— 

“Would you do a favor for my 
mother?” she asked. “If she'd let 


Tandy said, 


Tandy 


“Do you work 


“But I haven't done anything for 
you,” she cried. “And now I'll 
never see you again.” 

“You might,” he said. “I'll come 
back later. And we'll have a secret. 
We'll not tell anyone else about it 
Promise?” 

“Sure,” she said. “But why?” 

“Oh, I have reasons. Here’s an- 
other secret. Writers don’t always 
use their real names. They use oth- 
er names.” 

“Like movie stars?” 

“Exactly. And now I'll have to 
go. Let me see—the bus station? 
Is it this way?” 

Tandy nodded. “Good-by, Pete.” 

She sighed. Why couldn't her 
mother see Pete the way she saw 
him? Then she went into the house. 

The phone rang. “Who?” Mrs. 
Howell said. “Oh, yes, the hotel 
manager. You have who? Mr. 
Pearl Carson Newbody?” 

Tandy stared. 

“I'll come right away.” 
the phone down. “She’s come and 
she’s a man! Mr. Pearl Carson 
Newbody! Oh, my goodness!” Mrs. 
Howell ran to the car. 

“Mr. Pearl!” Tandy said it aloud. 
It sounded silly. She wondered 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Improves Handwriting - - 
And It’s Fun! 


Thousands of teachers have 
used the Pen Party and en- 
dorsed it. New vitality is 
provided for a _ traditional 
teaching chore. Correspond- 
ence between classes in dif- 
ferent parts of the U.S. 
creates new interests, new 
incentives. Work improves 
noticeably ! 


Here’s What You Receive 


Parker supplies a complete 
kit of materials plus instruc- 
tions—also, the name and 
address of a teacher willing 
and interested in correspond- 
ing with your class. Once 
you receive the kit, you can 
work the project into your 
curriculum whenever con- 
venient. 


Materials include: wall chart 
for daily record of corre- 
spondence, individual stu- 
dent letter folders with let- 
ter-writing tips. Teacher as- 
signed to you will have a 
class at the same grade level 
as yours and will have ap- 
proximately the same enroll- 
ment. 


FREE 


similar class. 
ceive her name and address. 


@ THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 
Education Service * Janesville, Wisconsin 
Please send your Pen Party Kit— 


I understand that my name and ad- 
dress will be sent to a teacher of a : 
In return, I will re- : 


i 
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MARKS OF MERIT 


Kit of six symbols to be used 
as special award for good 


Picture -Language 
Marking 
GRADING popers with 
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> \) @ expresses criticism in the child’s language 












legends: SO) . makes corrections interesting Excel lent 
omen @ encourages pride and desire for improve- 

“Carel ” mont ‘ . 3 Kit includes Snowman, Pump- 
“Messy” @saves time, simplifies teachers’ comments kin, Heart, Bird, Squirrel and 
“Good” 1 KIT- $4.50¢a.* 6 KITS- $3.95ea. | St" — each 1” high. 

way Cree ORDER NOW 





In Each Kit: 6 Illus. Stamps, 


You may combine order for the two kits ink Ped, Desk-Top Stemp Rock. 


ery ood «te get lowest price. 


SUMMIT INDUSTRIES 


P O. BOX 607 «+ Highland Park. til 
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FR __. GRADING KITS 0 Send free literature only. 
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“GRADE TEACHERS!! ARE YOU LOOKING FOR BRAND NEW CREATIVE ART AND ROOM DEC- 
ORATIONS??? Then try ‘Elva’s Tips’!! These down-to-earth classroom tested projects are genuine teacher helps. 
The folio (4 Packets: Fall, Holiday, Winter, Spring) covers each school month with creative art ideas, unique 
3-D creations, class activity, gift making, plus large outline drawings usable as seasonal room decorations for 
borders, bulletin boards, charts, murals, posters, etc. (adaptable to any grade). 


Don’t miss this 100-page 10th Anniversary Folio with its 4 free gift pages of additional creative projects.”’ 


New Vol. 10—Complete Year's Folio, only $3.95 Vol. (Last year's Vol. 9) .....ceeeess $3.75 
or Single Packets (2 months supply). —_ , 

Vol. 
eT i <a ‘ol. B—(limited number available) ....... $3.75 
Winter ........ » SOAR cocssses » each $1, 25 Vol. 8, 9, and 10—/each different) ...... $11.45 


ELVA STROUSE TEACHER SERVICE r.c. 80x 507, inoianarotis 6, INDIANA 





STANSI ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE UNIT 


to teach tomorrow's scientists 
—provide the BEST today! 


You need proper apparatus and a well- 
ss teacher's manual to teach elemen- 
tary science. For many years the STANSI 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE KIT AND MANUAL 
have been the competent and beginning 
teacher's proven tool. Manual includes over 
150 striking experiments (30 additional have 
been added), for your pupils to enjoy. Over 
15 new pieces of improved apparatus have 
been added to bring you the most modern 
methods and materials. Kit comes with a 
metal storage cabinet. 

Complete kit, manual and cabinet ..$69.50 
The STANSI teaching manual only ...$1.80 


WITH STANSI -- ELEMENTARY SCIENCE INSTRUCTION IS 
SIMPLE FOR YOUR STUDENTS, AND FOR YOU. 


Write for FREE Elementary Science Kit information. 


STANSI SCIENTIFIC CO. 


1231 North Honore St. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
KIT APPARATUS 





























Chicago 22, Illinois 








HERE’S AN EASY FAST WAY 


Mrs. Douglas J, Baldwin 
1926 Apple Valley Road 
Rockland, Connecticut 


TO RAISE $507 AND MORE 


For Your School or Group 


Just imagine! Your group can raise all the 
money you need, easily, quickly, without le 
cost to you! I'll ‘send your group a su ply of PRINTED 
my famous flavorings in advance. Have 10 500 ame & Bi myemys = 25° 
members each sell only 10 bottles at $1 each; ADDRESS 
keep $50.00 cash for your treasury, send me med ¢ . lat bels sneed in bleck wich 
balance of proceeds. y pr 


Never Spend 1c of Your Own Money! wwe GANS GRO SEEN, 236 per see Oe Cwedene 


lastic vife box, 35 1 
Take up to 60 days; we give credit on flavor- Pe 8} 






















ay r 
ing You risk nothing to try my amazing = LUXE GOLD. STRIPE LapeLs— “500 FOR oo 
tested plan, used by over 50,000 groups. look ng gC id trim 

Rush name, address, for details rint x ANY s eand address int k. Th 
“ee i, FRE of my Plan which brings you f , : wd 
. * > f luab ont for} ul, personal git perfect for your own use Set of 500, 
("Guaranteed by ast cash, or valuable e auipme or your : t 

‘Good Housekeeping group ...sent free,no obligation. Write to %¢. In »-tone plasti ¢ box, 60¢. 48-hour service. 

wt/ ANNA ELIZABETH WADE 2402 Drake Bldg., 


<Se sons Dept. 366BB, Lynchburg, Virginia Walter Drake Colorado Springs 12, Colo. 
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NleW, 


GAMES 


ct Oo - ay CLARA BARNE 


Teacher, First Graj 
George Melcher Schoo 
Kansas City, Missoy 


POPCORN 


This is a very active game and supplies plenty of activity on a co 
winter day. 
The children form a circle and count off in threes. One child 
“it” and goes to the center of the circle. He says, “Pop, pop, pop 
corn, number ones pop.” Then all children having the number on 
step into the circle and start hopping on both feet as if they were pop. 
corn popping in a pan. The child who is “it” must hop in this sam 
manner and try to tag all the grains of popcorn. When all are caught 
he may choose one child to take his place and that player repeats the 
phrase but calls a different number. The game then continues as before 


LINE-UP BALL 





The children are divided into two teams. One team is at bat whik 
the second team takes the field. Two bases are used—the home base 
and second base back of the pitcher. 

The first player comes up to kick the ball. The pitcher rolls the 
ball over home base, and the player kicks the ball. The fielder who 
retrieves the ball stands still, and all the other players in the field 
must run over to him and line up single file behind him while he 
holds the ball. The player must run to the base behind the pitcher 
and back to home base before the fielders complete their line-up. If 
he is successful, his team scores one point; but if he fails to do this, 
it is counted as an out for his team. When his team has three outs 
they go to the field and the fielding team comes in to be the batting 
team. 

Note: When the players line up, each one must be sure to keep his 
hands on the shoulders or hips of the person in front of him until all 
have completed the line. If they fail to do this, the other team gets 
an extra point. There must be a complete line. 


FIREMEN 


The players are divided into three or four teams who line up it 
relay fashion. An Indian club is placed in front of each line at 4 
distance of twenty-five feet. The player who is “it” calls out, “Fire- 
men, firemen, company number threes run.” Then the line of threes 
runs around its club without knocking it over. The first one t 
touch the hand of “it” becomes the next one to be “‘it,” and repeats 
the phrase, calling a number. The caller may vary it by saying, “False 
Alarm,” when no one runs, or by saying, “General Alarm,” when all 
players run. 

The player who is “it” must watch to see that the players run around 
the club before coming to touch his hand. 


TRADERS TAG 


The players are divided into several circles of five or six children. 
These circles scatter over the play area. The players may sit of 
stand as they choose. Each circle has a small object which is passed 
from player to player. There are two extra players, one who is “it 
and one who is the runner. 

The runner carries an object identical to the one which is being 
passed in the circles. “It” tries to tag the runner, who can save him- 
self by stepping inside any circle; then the player in that circle who 
holds the object becomes the new runner. The player who has beet 
running takes his place in that circle. Then the passing of the ob 
ject continues. 

When a runner is tagged he gives his object to the chaser. That 
child becomes the new runner, the other child becomes “it,” and the | 
game continues. 
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lee House 


4 Blocks from White House 
15th and L Sts., N.W. 





ROOMS WITH BATH FROM $6.25 


Completely Air-Conditioned 
No Charge for Children 
Radio and TV 





EDWARD SHEEHE, mgr, 
District 7-4800 


FREE TELETYPE RESERVATIONS 
FOR ALL ALBERT PICK HOTELS 








CONTINENTAL 


Pre-printed 


«& CARBON 
MASTERS 


140 TITLES 





Elsa's Valentine 
(Continued from page 48) 


sos—I’m going to put mine in 
now. (He does so.) 
(The others follow suit.) 


entines? 

sHirLey—I! bought mine. 

Betsy—I made some. You could 
make some, too, Elsa. 

etsa— Make them? 

Betsy—You cut hearts out of pa- 
per and write on them “To My Val- 
entine,” or “I Love You.” Then you 
can trim them if you want to. 

ELtsa—T hat is nice. 

sos—lI have some paper left over. 
You can have it. (Offers it to Elsa.) 

(Tom and Shirley pantomime 
teasing Bob for his generosity.) 

petsy—That’s nice big paper, 
Elsa. You can make lots of valen- 
tines. (She cuts a heart pattern and 
shows Elsa how to proceed.) 

etsa—T hank you. I know now. I 
make valentine. (She works.) 

sos—Come on, let’s sing those 
songs we picked out for our assem- 
bly program. 

(The group sings songs, possibly 
assisted by others.) 

EtsaA (coming to join them)—I 
have made valentine. 

getsy—Why, Elsa, did you make 
only one out of that big sheet of 
paper? 

tom—lIs that one for me, Elsa? 
Or for Bob? 

sHirntey (bragging)—I brought 
one for everyone in the room. 

Etsa—lI make one valentine. 

setsy—But why, Elsa? 

EtsA—I will tell you. In the old 
country I lived on a farm. One day 
soldiers came. They told my father 
the farm was not ours any more. 
Then we ran away through dark 
woods. We came to a camp. All the 
people were refugees. We had just 
a little food and no warm clothes. 
Then kind people in America sent 
money. We came to America in a 
big boat. People here gave us warm 
clothes, blankets, beds, and chairs. 
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! LIQUID DUPLICATOR 
; KINDERGARTEN THROUGH GRADE 9 
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| Catalogs printed 
| especially for your grade. | 
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| Write for your free catalog now — ! 
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“HAPPY HOUR” Series of 16 sim- 
ple dances, beautifully recorded with 
full orchestra on four 78 r.p.m. 
records. Widely used and acclaimed 
by schools everywhere. Write for free 
literature on these and other records 
for square, round, mixer, folk and 
ballroom dancing. 















5530-B N. Rosernead 


Temple'City, Cali. yy deop Records 

















My father works on a big farm. We 
have enough to eat. All people in 
America are kind. I love all people 
in America so I made a valentine. 
See. (She shows her valentine—a 
big heart with the words “I love 
America.’ ) 

petsy—What a wonderful idea! 

sHirtey—lI love America, too, but 
1 would never have thought to 
make her a valentine. 

sos—Let’s teach Elsa to sing 
“God Bless America.” 

(All in the cast sing it.) 








“Junior said his first word 
today: ‘Br-r-r!’” 
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etsa—How did you get these val- | 







For the 4th and 5th grade =<& 
arithmetic classroom .. . 


MULTIPLE 
COMPUTATION 


A challenging game for both the 
slow and the gifted learner that 
doubles as a study and discovery arith- 
metic device in the classroom. Helps 
the learner: 


e Explore multiplication and 
division facts and gain 
facility in their use 

e Perform all types of multiplication and 
division computation with single-, two- or three- 
multipliers and divisors 

e Rediscover the principle of positional values in the num- 
ber system 


e Gain ability and practice in logical reasoning 


The Multiple Computation Board comes complete with teacher’s manual. 
For more information on the Multiple Computation Board and the 


almost forty arithmetic devices and games eligible for purchase 
under Title III of the National Defense Education Act, write 


The John C. Winston Company 
A DIVISION OF HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 





383 Madison Avenue 1010 Arch Street 
New York 17, N.Y. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


or your Holt, Rinehart and Winston Representative 











SCHOLASTIC TESTING SERVICE >ffcr 
Complete 


Pupil Reading Test Program 


for AU Grade Levels 


( @ Evaluation 
BRINGS IMMEDIATE RESULTS 


@ Diagnoses 
(© Remediation 


Scholastic Testing Service, Inc. offers an inexpensive solution 
for reading problems grades 1 through 8. 


STANDARDIZATION on the basis of nation-wide tryouts, national norms 
have been established by which the teacher can 
measure the performance of individuals, or class, 
or school. 


VALIDITY content has been carefully chosen to meet curricu- 
lum requirements at all elementary levels. Only 
those questions are used that meet the difficulty 
and discrimination requirements of sound testing 
procedure. 


RELIABILITY tests and subtests have satisfactorily met three 
types of reliability studies, insuring the teacher 


a reliable estimate of pupil progress. 


ORDER OR REQUISITION YOUR Reading Test Materials Now 


Scholastic Testing Service, Inc. 
3774 W. Devon Ave., Chicago 45, Illinois 


Send me complete information on your pupil reading test service (and 
sample test) as checked below at 35c each. 


(1) Sample pupil EVALUATION TEST — grades 1 & 2 (lst mo.) _...(35c) 
[1] Sample pupil EVALUATION TEST — grades 2 & 3 (35c) 
() Sample pupil EVALUATION TEST — grades 4, 5, 6 (35c) 
[] Sample pupil EVALUATION TEST — grades 7 & 8 (35c) 


Name 


Street or P.O. 
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SPRING FESTIVAL BOOK! : 

oO Spring, Winter or Fall Festival Book _........... ea. $1.85 5 

O's of ideas, crafts, devices, patterns Set of 3 3. 204 

( Monthly Fun and Frolic ............................. .. 3.508 

Gifts, favors, decorations, ‘party ideas for 12 months ‘ 

(1 Novel Bulletin Board Packets, ea. graded packet 1.85 ! 

3—24” x 36” «re in each graded packet. ware vase. ' 

Kdgtn ( ) Gr. 1 ( 2() 3¢) 4¢ 5 ») 6¢( )8 

(] Bulletin Board ‘Bullets Book . ea. 1.35! 

Uses, ideas, lettering, arrangements for bulletin wer : 

(C) Fun with Corrugated Paper Book ................... 105 
(Prices postpaid) 

' 


625 South 56 Street g 
Lincoln 10, Nebarska g 
' 


of ideas and list of other materials 


MIDWEST PUBLISHING CO. 


0) Send free circular 


OD Send above checked items. Find enclosed check © cash (1) money g 

order (2) 1 
Name Grade pupils ' 
Street or P.O . 
City State + 
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SUMMER 1961...4 TO 8 CREDITS 
All-inclusive costs from $585 to $1,753 


EUROPE 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


Educational concepts and practices surveyed in England, Scotland, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy and 
Spain; one-week seminars in London and Paris. 35 to 53 days in Europe. 


EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 


The great historical and cultural trends followed through the ages, 
decisive events reviewed where they occurred, in the field and cities of 
England, France, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Italy, Spain and Por- 
tugal; one-week seminars in London and Paris. 50 days in Europe. 


FINE ARTS 


Architecture, sculpture, painting and design in Spain, Switzerland, Italy, 
Greece and the Aegean Archipelago, in Turkey, Austria, Germany, 
France, Holland, Belgium and Great Britain. 52 days in Europe. 


FRENCH 


Study in Paris based on courses at the Sorbonne, July 15 to August 12, 
with lecture visits, theater, opera—followed by an optional 18-day tour of 
France and Western Switzerland. 31 to 49 days in Europe. 


MUSIC 


Superlative performances at the Granada, Florence, Verona, Salzburg, 
Bayreuth, Edinburgh festivals, and in the great cultural centers of Italy, 
Germany, France, Switzerland, Austria, Holland and Scandinavia; lectures 
and ample background sightseeing. 38 to 62 days in Europe. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Community structures and problems of urban redevelopment studied in 
Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Berlin, Prague, Vienna, the 
Ruhr, France and Holland; field trips, visits, lectures. 36 days in Europe. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


Schools and teaching analyzed and evaluated in seminars at Lima and 
San Juan, and in meetings and discussions in the other capital cities 
south of the border; 43-day itinerary from Houston to Mexico, Guatemala, 
Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, 
Paraguay, Brazil, Venezuela, Trinidad, Puerto Rico and Haiti; compre- 
hensive background visits, excursions through the pampa and into the 
fantastic Andean hinterland. 


Ils write Director of Summer Sessions 


i ool \V/ 0 ed Ol = © md 


For deto 


PHILADELPHIA 22. -PA 
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Scavenger Hunts 
(Continued from page 77) 


11. Locate your own town or 
city in a gazetteer. What is its popu- 
lation? What manufacturing is list- 
ed? When was it settled? What 
county is it in? (5) 

any gazetteer 

12. What issue of the 1959 New 
York Times carried a story on a 
“Century of the Typewriter” ex- 
hibit? (4) 

New York Times Index 

13. What book by Kate Seredy 

was published in 1955? 

What issue of The Saturday Re- 
view carried a review of it? 

Book Review Digest 

14. What was the title of Arthur 
Gates’s article which appeared in 
School Executive in 1956? 

Education Index 

15. What are two English mean- 

ings of the German word Schatz? 
German-English Dictionary 

16. What does the French word 
zest mean? 

French-English Dictionary 

17. Make a cross-section draw- 
ing of a beaver house and dam 
Label all the parts. (10) 

Natural History Encyclopedia 

18. How many towns named 
Lincoln are there in the U.S.? (4) 

any atlas 

19. How many different ingredi- 
ents are used in making a chocolate 
cake? (5) 

a standard cookbook 

20. What are the common names 
of 9 annuals (plants) which will en- 
dure considerable shade? (3) 

America’s Garden Book 
. Where is the one place in the 
United States where colonies of 
terns (birds) may be found? 
North American Bird Book 
What book, chapter, and 
verse in the Bible tells us the height 
of Goliath? 
Concordance to the Bible 

23. What was the name of the 
boy for whom Beatrix Potter wrote 
the original version of “The Tale of 
Peter Rabbit”? 

Junior Book of Authors 

24. How did Ulysses Grant get 
the middle name which gave him 
the initials U.S.? 

25. Which presidents of the U.S. 
were over six feet tall? (4) 

Facts about the Presidents 
SCORING 
70-75 points—excellent 
60-69 points—very good 
50-59 points—good 
49 points or less—poor 
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From time to time short filler 
items for girls and boys are used 
in the back columns of the mag- 
azine. We welcome, but cannot 
acknowledge, contributions such 
as quizzes, puzzles, jokes, rid- 
dles, and games. Items (except 
seasonal) not published in six 
months should be considered re- 
jected. Those with stamped en- 
velopes will be returned. Ad- 
Girls and Boys, The 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Only a 


99c.. 


the set 


34 FAMOUS 


PERRY PICTURES 


Now... make art, lit. @@e 822808008 
erature, history, more in- & 
teresting with these fine 
ve" x 8” sepia prints 
- 34 prints on and 
about Presidents of the 
United States including 
our new President. 
Every schoolroom should 
have the complete set of 
34 at this low price... 





NATURE 1 


« SPECIAL IN Fu | 


F NATURAL COLOR! 


: 20 Big 7” x gy! 
g full color prints o ! 
g Dirds, animals, othe! 

nature subjects, I 





Order send g ONLY $1.00 ! 
— cash, * oF money beeseeneens! 


Now ready, our 1961 
Order Easter booklets now. catalog with 1600 
8 prints beautifully bound. miniature illustra. 


50c ea. booklet; 3 for $1. tions. Only 36c, 


PERRY PICTURES INC, 


Department C-2, Malden, Massachusetts 














SPECIAL MODELS 







for 


JUNIOR HIGH and 
GRADE SCHOOLS 


Write for Choir Catalog C-4 
Junior Choir Catalog J-61 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN C0. 


NEW YORK 1, N.Y CHICAGO 1, ILL LOS ANGELES 28 C4 
366 Fifth Ave 228 WN. LaSalle St 1674 WN. Cahuenga Biv 





through the magic of 
Folkways hi-fidelity records. 
Write for free catalogue of 600 albums 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 W. 46 St., N.Y. 36, N.Y 





NEW BROCHURE TELLS 
ALL ABOUT SCISSORS 


Here's a gay, authoritative, colorful, 
new brochure that every teacher 
who uses scissors or shears in 
classroom work should read. Get 
the facts on proper cutting ... 
to select the right scissors for the 
job . .. further information on the 
famous Ja-Son “Lefty” 


how 


. and more. 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
JOHN AHLBIN & SONS, 


107 GARDEN STREET 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


INC. 
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you never outgrow your need for cereal and milk 


excellent nutritional supplementation... 


cereal and milk 
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In the chart, 100 per cent equals the total amount of 
the nutrients common to both and calories supplied 
by the cereal serving. The black and white bars rep- 
resent the percentage contribution of nutrients and of 
calories made individually by the cereal and by the 
milk of the cereal serving. This shows that in five 


8 th annual cereal and milk spring festival april 1-30 / cereal institute and american dairy association— sponsors 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 










of the nine nutrients, as well as in calories, the break- 
fast cereal alone provides more than 50 per cent of 
the total amounts contributed by both cereal and milk, 
and almost 50 per cent of the protein. These figures 
demonstrate the excellent manner in which cereal and 
milk supplement each other. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3 
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Knowing, Learning, Behaving 
(Continued from page 3) 


in your classroom. She writes that 
her child has this disorder and will 
need to be operated on in the near 
future. This same piece of informa- 
tion now has a much more personal 
bearing upon, and produces a num- 
ber of effects in, your behavior. 
Perhaps you write to the mother. 
You certainly discuss it with other 
teachers. You are especially nice 
to this child. Because this piece of 
information has a more personal 
meaning for you, you behave much 
more precisely, much more certain- 
ly, with respect to it. Let us go one 
step further now, and assume that 
you have just been told by your 
doctor that you have this disorder 
yourself. Now, indeed, your be- 
havior is deeply affected, and all 
kinds of things may occur because 
of your awareness of this matter! 
Any piece of information will have 
its effect upon behavior in the 
degree to which an individual dis- 
covers its personal meaning.” * 


REAL learning, for the student, 
will depend upon the degree to 
which he is successful in discover- 
ing the personal meaning of events 
for him, and effective teaching, on 
the part of the teacher, will be 
deterinined by his skill in creating 
the kinds of situations which make 
such exploration possible. Teachers, 
after all, seldom fail because they 
lack knowledge of their subject 
matter. When they fail it is more 
often because they are unable to 
help the learner discover the per- 
sonal meaning of the subject mat- 
ter for him. Seeing learning in this 
highly personal way means that 
good teaching must be concerned 
with much more than the mere ac- 
* Quoted from Learning More about 
Learning, by Arthur W. Combs. ASCD 


pamphlet, 1959 (National Education 
Association, Washington, D.C.). 





Directory of 
Book Publishers 
(See pages 26-28, and 52) 


Abingdon Press, 201 8th Ave., S&., 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 1720 E. 38th 
St., Indianapolis 6, Ind. 

Century Schoolbook Press, 100 Clifford 
Terrace, San Francisco 17, Calif. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 Park Ave., 

S., New York 16, N.Y. 

Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Park Ave., 
S., New York 10, N.Y. 

Educational Materials, Inc., 46 East 
llth St., New York 3, N.Y. 

Garrard Press, 510 N. Hickory S&t., 
Champaign, Ill. 

Ginn & Co., Statler Bldg., Park Sq., 
Boston 17, Mass. 

Golden Press, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York 20, N.Y. 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Laidlaw Brothers, Educational Pub- 
lishers, Thatcher & Madison, River 
Forest, Ill. 

Macmillan Co., ——— 60 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 

William Morrow ry Co., Inc., 425 
Park Ave., S., New York 16, N.Y. 
Prentice-Hall, a, Route 9W, Engle- 

wood Cliffs, NJ. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

The Ronald Press C ©., 15 E. 26th St., 
New York 10, N.Y. 

Row, Peterson & Co., 2500 Crawford 
Ave., Evanston, Il. 





quisition of subject matter. It re- 
quires a sensitivity to how things 
are presently being perceived by 
the learner on the one hand, and 
skill in helping him explore and 
discover new meanings on the 
other. 

Since the meanings people have 
lie within them and are not open to 
direct manipulation, it may seem 
like a difficult or impossible task 


to develop this kind of sensitivity. 
Actually, this need not be so. By 
the ways in which they behave, stu- 
dents are continuously telling us 
how they see themselves and the 
world around them, if we can but 
learn to hear what they have to 
tell us. One psychologist called 
this “listening with the third ear.” 

We do not even have to pry to 
understand these meanings. We 


need only provide situations which 
permit and encourage their expres- 
sion, and provide the sensitivity in 
ourselves to see them when they 
occur. Developing such sensitivity 
does not even require that we learn 
to do something completely new. 
Each of us in the process of our 
growing up has learned to be sen- 
sitive to feelings, attitudes, and be- 
liefs of those who are important 

















Designed for thorough coverage of every curriculum area, The Book of Knowledge is outstanding 
resource in the field of Social Studies, because it presents the information required by courses of study 
schools across the country. Because of its unique subject arrangement, many children can use the! 


simultaneously as they explore different aspects of the same problem. Thus it is of practical use in thew! 


method of teaching. 


Because The Book of Knowledge has both an index and a table of contents, it is unsurpassed as an aid 
the teaching of index and reference skills and prepares pupils for standardized tests in reference stl 


Continuously revised and up-dated, The Book of Knowledge is THE encyclopedia for classroom 4 


library use throughout the elementary grades. 


THE GROLI ER SOCI ETY INC. » The Grolier Building, 575 Lexington Ave., New York 22," 
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to us. We do this very well with 
husbands, wives, bosses, and our 
own children. Developing sensitivity 
to the meanings of children in 
school is a matter of applying to 
our professional life what we al- 
ready have learned how to do in 
some aspects of our personal life. 


THIS much is certain: If the per- 
sonal meanings of students are not 


permitted to enter the classroom, 
they are unlikely to be changed by 
the classroom. The teacher who 
says, “I am not interested, George, 
in what you think about this ques- 
tion. What does the book say?” or, 
“Never mind what you believe 
about this, Marilyn; what are the 
facts?” may be closing the doors 
to the discovery of personal mean- 
ing on which true learning depends. 


It should not surprise us if, after 
repeated doses of this kind of 
treatment, the student concludes 
that school is a place where “you 
learn about things that don’t mat- 
ter!” Behavior is the product of 
personal meanings expressed much 
more in what we think, feel, be- 
lieve, love, hate, despise, or revere 
than in the cold hard facts of what 
someone else believes. Unless per- 





SCIENCE 
No other children’s encyclopedia covers so much 
science material, with such careful attention to 
the child's level of comprehension. 

MATHEMATICS 
The Book of Knowledge more thoroughly 
covers the current approach to developmental 
mathematics than any other encyclopedia. Helpful 
articles for the teacher as well as stimulating 
information about the history of numbers and 
measurement enrich the whole math program. 

HEALTH EDUCATION 
From the structure and functions of the body to 
the use and care of athletic equipment, 
The Book of Knowledge implements the whole 
health education and recreation program. 

MUSIC AND ART 
In more than a thousand reproductions of famous 
masterpieces, in articles about the origin and 
development of art forms, in fascinating 
descriptions of musical compositions, The Book 
of Knowledge reinforces your music and 
art programs, 

LANGUAGE ARTS 
In richness and diversity of literature, The Book 
of Knowledge is outstanding among encyclopedias. 
Its wealth of stories, poems, biography and 
literature from other countries uniquely enriches 
the language arts program, 
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sonal meanings can be admitted— 
even welcomed—to the classroom, 
it is difficult to see how they can be 
much affected by the schooling we 
provide. 

It is possible to grow plants by 
simply casting the seed on the 
ground. Over the ages, however, 
man has learned that plants grow 
better and crops are surer when 
the ground is plowed and cultivated, 
when the seed is carefully planted, 
when tender plants are watered, 
weeds are removed, and a hundred 
other factors are taken into ac- 
count. In a similar fashion, we are 
discovering the factors that con- 
tribute to human learning—another 
kind of growing. 

Some of these factors, like the 
importance of motivation, need, 
pacing, readiness, repetition, com- 
munication, and the like, we have 
known about for a long time. Oth- 
ers we are only now coming to 
understand and to utilize. One of 
these most recently understood fac- 
tors is the importance of personal 
meaning to the process of learning 
about which we have been speak- 
ing. Whether teaching produces a 
change in behavior will depend on 
how successful we are in helping 
students to explore and discover 
new and better meanings than they 
have held before. 


PSYCHOLOGISTS and educators 
keep trying to find better approaches 
to learning. Sometimes these find- 
ings seem to load still further re- 
sponsibilities upon already harried 
people, however, and it is a tempta- 
tion to set them aside and go on in 
the ways we always have. After all, 
everyone learns, and down through 
the centuries people have man- 
aged to teach others without wor- 
rying about these new-found princi- 
ples. 

What then is all this fuss about 
making learning a more exact and 
predictable process? Of course, it 
is true that people in the past have 
been taught by teachers who did 
not worry about principles of 
learning. It is true, too, that plants 
will grow when the seed is simply 
cast on the ground. In the com- 
plex world we live in, however, 
such hit-or-miss methods of deal- 
ing with either agriculture or 
learning are simply no _ longer 
enough. 

We cannot afford to ignore the 
conditions affecting learning any 
more than the farmer can ignore 
the conditions for growing healthy 
crops. He does not say, “Sure, | 
know my plants need water, but 
I'm going to grow mine without 
it!” Nor can teachers afford to 
ignore the factors that control and 
affect learning. Whether we pay 
attention to them or not, they are 
still there determining the success 
or failure of our efforts. They do 
not go away because we would like 
them to, and we ignore them at 
our peril. On the other hand, the 
effective use of the best under- 
standings about learning we can ac- 
quire may help to solve our most 
difficult problems and make possi- 
ble the achievement of our own 
and society's objectives with great- 
er sureness and satisfaction than 
ever before. 
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Fast Air-Mail Service 


YES, YOU CAN BORROW 
ANY AMOUNT UP TO $800 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL 


Because you are a teacher, I will be 
happy to loan you $100, $200, $300, 
$500 or as much as $800 ON YOUR 
SIGNATURE! I'll send you the amount 
you need QUICKLY .. . your friends, 
relatives, merchants, school board will 
not be contacted. Postal Finance’s ‘‘Bor- 
row-By-Mail” service is the best way 
to get money in complete privacy. NO 
time off from work . . . NO witnesses 
or cosigners ... NO insurance or special 
fees required . - NO embarrassing 
investigations. Just send the coupon 
TODAY. 


PAY ALL YOUR BILLS AT ONCE 


You can get money to CONSOLIDATE 
YOUR DEBTS and pay all your bills. 
Make one small, convenient monthly 
payment instead of many! Keep your 
credit standing in your town. Take care 
of emergency expenses—taxes, medical 
costs, insurance premiums, school costs, 
new clothes, home or car repairs. Enjoy 
peace of mind worth many times the 
cost of your loan! 


—COST CONTROLLED LOANS— 
CONVENIENT MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


You control the cost of your loan. You 
can take as long as 24 months to repay, 
or pay back within weeks. You pay 
ONLY for the actual time you use the 
money—not a day longer. 

ou can borrow from old-established 
Postal Finance Company with complete 
confidence. We are licensed by the 
State to do business under the Small 
Loan Law. This is your assurance of 
fair rates and Supervised Reliability. 


GET IT QUICK End your money worries. Pay 
EVERYBODY AT ONCE 

with a Postal Finance Cost-Controlled Loan, 
Our service is as fast as the U.S. Air Mail... 
we are as near you as your mail box. We have 
the money you need waiting for you. For 
QUICK LOAN SERVICE and friendly 
cooperation, ACT NOW! Send 
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| as we receive it, we'll rush you 
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violet orange 








Cut a heart-shaped color “wheel” out of card- 
board. Use colored paper, crayons, or paint to ap- 
ply the six colors in the areas indicated. Attach 
Cupid’s arrow to the board so that it turns freely. 


El Secreto 


“Aqui tienen ustedes papel co- 
lorado que pueden usar para ha- 
cer tarjetas de San Valentin,” 
dice la senorita Brown. “Hagen 
ustedes cuantas quieran y usen 
cuantos colores quieran.” 

Todos los muchachos y las mu- 
chachas hablan a la vez. 

* Yo quiero hacer cinco tarje- 
tas de San Valentin!” 

“| Yo quiero hacer diez tarje- 
tas de San Valentin!” 

“Yo quiero hacer quince tar- 
jetas de San Valentin!” 

“ Yo quiero hacer veinte tarje- 
tas de San Valentin!” 

Luego Pedro dice, “Yo quiero 
hacer una tarjeta de San Valen- 
tin.” 

“iUna?” preguntan ellos. “zSo- 
lamente wna tarjeta de San Val- 
entin? Para quién?” 

“Yo no voy a decirles,” dice 
Pedro. “Es un secreto.” 

De manera que los muchachos 
y las muchachas hacen cinco, 
diez, quince, y veinte tarjetas de 
San Valentin. Las hacen amari- 
llas, verdes, azules, moradas, y 
color naranja. 

Algunas son grandes, otras son 
pequenas. Otras son _ largas. 
Otras son cortas. Algunas tienen 
poemas chistosos y algunas tien- 
en dibujos chistosos. 

Tan pronto como terminan, los 
muchachos y las muchachas mir- 
an la tarjeta de Pedro. El ha cor- 
tado un coraz6n rojo. El ha pe- 
gado un coraz6n rojo en el papel 
blanco. El escribe estas palabras 
en el papel blanco: 

“Con carifio a mi...” 

Todo el mundo se rie y la cara 
de Pedro se pone tan roja como el 
corazon de su tarjeta de San Val- 
entin. 

“; Para quién es?” preguntan 
todos. “; Para quién es?” 

“Es un secreto,” dice Pedro, 
“solamente la persona que lo re- 
ciba sabra.”’ 

Y Pedro tiene raz6n. Ninguno 
de los nifios lo sabra nunca, por- 
que la sefiorita Brown nunca lo 
dira. 
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The Secret 


“Here is some colored paper 
you can use to make valentines,” 
says Miss Brown. “Make as many 
as you like and use as many col- 
ors as you like.” 

All the boys and girls speak at 
once. 

“I want to make five valen- 
tines.” 

“I want to make ten valen- 
tines.” 

“I want to make fifteen valen- 
tines.” 

“I want to make twenty valen- 
tines.” 

Then Peter says, “I want to 
make one valentine.” 

“One?” they ask. “Only one 
valentine? For whom?” 

“I’m not going to tell you,” 
says Peter. “It’s a secret.” 

So the boys and girls make five, 
ten, fifteen, and twenty valentines. 
They make them yellow, green, 
blue, violet, and orange. 

Some are large, some are small. 
Some are long. Some are short. 
Some have funny poems and 
some have funny pictures. 

As soon as the boys and girls 
finish they look at Peter’s valen- 
tine. He has cut out a red heart. 
He has pasted the red heart on 
white paper. He is writing these 
words on the white paper: 

“With love tomy...” 

Everyone laughs and Peter’s 
face turns as red as the heart on 
his valentine. 

“Who is it for?” they all ask. 
“Who is it for?” 

“It’s a secret,” says Peter, 
“only the person who gets it will 
know.” 

And Peter is right. None of the 
children will ever find out, be- 
cause Miss Brown will never tell. 


A 1960 publication of the U.S. Office 
of Education is Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages in the Elementary School— 
Teaching Techniques by Elizabeth 
Keesee; $.45. (Order from Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U.S. Govt. Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C.) There is a 
section in this book on using little sto- 
ries like the one on this page. There are 
also sections on visual materials, games, 
and songs, and on testing oral skills, as 
well as other helpful ideas. Spanish 
and French are the languages used. 


Francais 


Divide players into teams. Spin the arrow. When 
it stops, a member of each team, or the whole 
team, says the name of the color in Spanish (or 
French). The first correct answer scores. 


pour vous 


couleur 
violette 


couleur 
orange 








Le Secret 


“Voici du papier coloré dont | 
vous pouvez vous servir pour 
faire des billets de la Saint- 
Valentin,” dit mademoiselle 
Brown. “Faites autant que vous 
voudrez et employez autant de 
couleurs que vous voudrez.” 

Tous les petits garcons et les 
petites filles parlent a la fois: 

“Je veux faire cing billets de 
la Saint-Valentin!” 

“Je veux faire dix billets de la 
Saint-Valentin!” 

“Je veux faire quinze billets de 
la Saint-Valentin!”’ 

“Je veux faire vingt billets de 
la Saint-Valentin!” 

Puis Pierre dit, “Je veux faire 
un billet de la Saint-Valentin.” 

“Un?” demandent ils. “Seule- 
ment wn billet de la Saint-Valen- 
tin? Pour qui?” | 

“Je ne vais pas vous dire,” dit 
Pierre. “C’est un secret.” 

De facon que les petits garcons 
et les petites filles font cinq, dix, 
quinze, et vingt billets de la 
Saint-Valentin. Ils les font 
jaunes, verts, bleus, couleur vi0- 
lette, et couleur orange. 

Quelques-uns sont grands. 
Quelques-uns sont petits. Quel- 
ques-uns sont longs, quelques-uns 
sont courts. Quelques-uns ont des 
poémes amusants et quelques-uns 
ont des images amusantes. 

Aussitot que les petits garcons 
et les petites filles finissent ils 
regardent le billet de la Saint- 
Valentin de Pierre. I] a coupé un 
coeur rouge. Il a collé le coeur 
rouge sur du papier blanc. I! 
écrit ces mots sur le papier 
blanc: 

“Affectueuses pensées a... 

Tout le monde rit et la figure 
de Pierre devient aussi rouge qué 
le coeur sur le billet de la Saint- 
Valentin. 

“Pour qui est-ce?” demande 
tout le monde. “Pour qui est- 
ce?” 

“C’est un secret,” dit Pierre, 
“seulement la personne qui le re 
coit saura.” 

Et Pierre a raison. Aucun des 
enfants ne le decouvre, parce qué 
mademoiselle Brown ne le dira 
jamais, 
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A FACTUAL STORY 


eMA, an Arab boy, stood beside his father, 

Ben Tahly, in the market place. The early 
morning sun was growing warm on his head. It 
felt good after the cold night. Ben Tahly and 
his partner, Ghin Abid, sold and traded many 
things from their big open stand in the street: 
rugs and cotton cloth, dates grown in their own 
date-palm garden, rice, coffee, and sugar. Yema 
watched them busily sorting their goods. He 
liked the picture his father made as he stood 
straight and tall, with his face weathered by the 
hot desert sun, and his eyes and the beard on 
his chin as black as a falcon’s wing. 

Yema and his younger sister, Yola, accompan- 
ied their father to the market square as often as 
he would let them. It was such an exciting place. 
Sometimes when their father wasn’t too busy, 
the children asked questions about the city and 
its people. Now their dark brown eyes were see- 
ing all the activity going on around them. 

There were men wearing white robes with 
beautifully colored turbans wrapped snugly 
around their heads. Here and there one would 
occasionally see a woman dressed in black with 
her face covered by a veil. But Yea knew that, 
asa rule, Arab women did not go to market. 

Ben Tahly was talking with a man whose 
clothing showed he had traveled far. The two 
men waved their dark brown hands in the air, 
and talked in high-pitched voices. 

“*Tis a nomad,” whispered Yema to his sister, 
“one of those travel on the desert. He 
has no money, he says, but he wants to trade 
some young sheep and hides for sugar, rice, and 
coffee.” 


who 


Finally, the bargain was made. Ben Tahly be- 
gan at once to put the sugar, coffee, and rice in- 
to great woven baskets. Then, he called to Ghin 
Abid to bring the camels. 

“You are going to take a trip, Father?” Yema 
asked hopefully. 

“Only a short one,” Ben Tahly answered. 

“Could I go with you?” Yema asked. 

“Not this time, my son. You must stay here 
and attend the kuttal (school) today. You have 
many things to learn. This privilege I never had 
when I was your age.” 

The kuttal! Yema thought to himself that he 
would also learn much accompanying his father 
into the desert, especially since he wanted to be 
a trader when he grew up. 

Ben Tahly shouted the order for the camels to 
kneel. Yema watched silently while his father 
and Ghin Abid loaded the big baskets. There 
was Tan, the oldest camel of the herd belonging 
to Ben Tahley. Then came Hassan, the young- 
est and strongest, and Sita with her baby. It was 
amazing the amount of freight a camel could 
carry. As much as five hundred pounds, Ben 
Tahly had told him. 

The camels howled and shook their heads as if 
they hated to be burdened with heavy baskets. 

“Does it hurt them, Father?” Yema asked. 

“Of course not,” Ben Tahly answered. “They 
have been making that noise for many centuries. 
Sometimes in the camel yard, they bellow so 
loudly the sound nearly deafens a man.” 

Once while Ben Tahly was tying the baskets 
on the queer-looking saddles, he turned his back 
on old Tan. The camel promptly took a nip at 
his arm, and received a smart whack in return. 

From one side of the saddle on Tula, another 
camel, Ben Tahly tied a kind of hammock. Then 
he picked up Sita’s baby camel and settled him 
in it, 


“Are you going to trade the baby camel too?” 
Yola asked. 

“No,” Ben Tahly replied, “but Sita would be 
very stubborn if she could not see her baby. She 
might even get wild and go running through the 
streets of the city. By hanging the baby on old 
Tula’s back, Sita, who walks behind, can see her 
baby, and she will be content.” 

“Are camels smart, Father?” Yema asked. 

“No, they’re quite stupid,” Ben told his son, 
“but also quite necessary.” 

Yema looked closely at the camels with their 
frowzled hair, knobby calloused knees, and wide 
padded feet. The humps on their backs made 
them look ugly, thought Yema. He noticed what 
big brown eyes and long eyelashes they had. 

Yema knew that if his father were going on a 
very long journey, he would have given the cam- 
els salt so they would drink lots of water. With 
the water stored in their bodies, the camels 
could go without a drink for ten days if neces- 
sary. Yema knew that on long trips in the des- 
ert, water is rarely found. 

After bidding good-by to his children, Ben 
Tahly suddenly shouted, “Goom.” The camels 
stood up, groaning loudly. They plodded off 
toward the desert, walking in a long line. 

Yema and Yola watched until the caravan was 
out of sight. Then, they turned in the direction 
of the kuttal where they would spend most of 
the day. 

Upon his return that evening, Ben Tahly told 
his family about his trip as they sat on the floor 
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and dipped their fingers into a large platter of 
rice, and meat, and vegetables. 

“There was a big black tent,” he told them, 
“woven from the hair of goats and camels. I was 
treated with great hospitality after the trading 
was done. I sat with the sheik, and we feasted 
on a fine young sheep the women had roasted, 
and we talked much.” 

Ben Tahly paused to eat more food, and then 
he continued, “The sheik’s son rode by on a 
sleek black horse. It was the most beautiful ani- 
mal I have ever seen.” 

“A horse?” Yema repeated in wonder. “Oh, 
Father, I wish we had Arabian horses instead 
of ugly camels.” 

That night Yema slept restlessly as he 
dreamed of owning a sleek black horse. When he 
awoke shortly before dawn, he felt an urge to 
see the horse owned by the sheik’s son. 

“If I go before the sun rises, I can return be- 
fore it gets too hot on the desert,” he thought. 
Wrapping his hooded cloak about him, he 
stepped quietly out of their small house. He 
walked rapidly through the gloom, past the date 
palms, toward the desert. 

Yema had never been very far out on the 
desert, but he thought he could surely find the 
sheik’s caravan. There would be many tents for 
the families, a large tent for the sheik, and many 
camels. Yema’s small feet sank into the sand, 
making walking very difficult. In front of him 
stretched miles of ever-shifting sand dunes. The 
morning breeze was already moving the sand 
up and down the hills, making dents and crev- 
ices that looked like ocean waves. Sometimes as 
the tiny round particles skittered over one an- 
other, they made a musical sound. This must be 
what his father meant when he talked of the 
“singing sands.” 

Yema walked on, noticing that the sun was al- 
ready crawling high in (Continued on page 93) 
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You'll Never Forget The 
Fun and Fishing in 


MISSOURI 
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says TV’s favorite Bob Cummings, 
seen on “Love That Bob” on ABC 


Joplin-born Bob Cummings should 
know — for he too remembers the 
fun he had as a boy “bringing in 
the big ones” in the White River 
country’s fish-laden streams! 

As Bob can also tell you, fishing’s 
only one of the varied pleasures a 
Missouri vacation can bring you! 
Pleasures like eating—whether your 
palate’s tuned to Southern batter- 
fried chicken and country ham with 
“red-eye” gravy, or the finest 
French cooking of St. Louis and 
Kansas City’s luxury hotels and 
restaurants. 


Trout Fishing! A thrilling Missouri specialty at 
Taneycomo, Bennett Spring , Roaring River, 
Montavk and Maramec Springs. 


Pleasures like water sports—golf— 
horseback riding—in the spectacular 
scenery of 33 great state parks and 
countless playgrounds. Or scholarly 
search in the myriad historic spots 
of the Mother of the Old West! 
Whatever kind of vacation pleases 
you most, you can almost surely 
enjoy it in Missouri’s great central 
family vacation area... the “Heart- 
land of Hospitality” . . . Enjoy it 
at a reasonable cost, too, in Mis- 
souri’s hundreds of fine air-condi- 
tioned motels. May we show you? 
Write and let us send you the Mis- 
souri story in 40 pages of gorgeous 
full-color pictures! 


“Heartland of Hospitality” — 


where the Old South and the 
New West meet. 


Mail 
Coupon 


Missouri Resources & Development Comm. 
Dept. B146 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


Please send FREE, without obligation, 40- 








page, full color brochure, “MISSOURI'S 
SHOW ME.” 

Name . 
Address. —_ 
City____ State 
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The Tramp 
(Continued from page 83) 


what Mr. Pearl Newbody would 
look like. 

The car drove up. A dignified 
man was opening the door for her 
mother. She watched him take his 
expensive luggage from the trunk 
of the car. They came up the walk. 

Mr. Pearl was wearing a gray 
suit. Tandy’s mother was nervously 
fluttering her hands and talking 
very fast. 

“I'm so sorry I missed you. I 
don’t see how I could have. This 
will be your room. Anything you 
wish at all—” 

“Nothing, thank you, madam,” 
Mr. Pearl said coldly, “except a 
place to leave my hat.” 


“Oh, of course,” Mrs. Howell 
answered. 
Mr. Pearl Carson Newbody 


strode down the hall toward Tandy. 
He looked stiff and grim. And then 
suddenly, his eyes sparkled, and 


When someone asked, “Where 
does time start?” the name of 
Greenwich, England, began to take 
on meaning. It was learned that the 
Eastern Time Belt of the United 
States begins on the 75th meridian. 
Adding 15 degrees to find the next 
one puts the Central Time Zone on 
the 90th meridian, and so on, 
around the world. To clarify the 
fact that a traveler going west 
loses a day, they locate Greenwich 
on the chart, and proceeded to 
count twelve hours (12 time zones) 
west from there which would bring 
the traveler to the 180th meridian. 

6. Finally, we worked with the 
chart which showed the internation- 
al date line. Almost at once, there 
Was a question about the reason for 
the line being jagged in several 
places. Attention was called to the 
location of most of the line which 
passed through uninhabited areas 
of the Pacific Ocean. Where it was 
irregular, it crossed land, and these 
areas agreed to have one time even 





The 


Teacher’s Lesson 


May Richstone 


Yesterday’s lesson, carelessly planned, 
Was hard for the children to understand. 


Yesterday’s patience wore thin and frayed 
As yesterday’s mood grew nettled, dismayed. 


Yesterday’s pupils, thrown for a loss, 
Were fidgety, noisy, baffled, and cross, 


But today again I am touched to see 
How forgiving and patient pupils can be! 





one of his eyelids lowered in a de- 
liberate wink. A finger against his 
lips cautioned Tandy to be quiet. 

Tandy’s mouth fell open. Her 
friend, Pete Carr! The stiff formal 
Mr. Pearl Carson Newbody was 
Pete, the man with whom she had 
so much fun all afternoon, the man 
her mother had refused to have 
speak to the women’s club. 

She gulped; then coughed. The 
face of the dignified man was very 
cold again. Tandy pulled her own 
face into frozen dignity too. But 
her eyes danced. Her friend, her 
tramp—the great lecturer of the 
evening! Then she groaned at the 
thought that she had promised nev- 
er to tell! 


Latitude, Longitude, and 
Time Belts 


(Continued from page 74) 


chart of the continental United 
States and its four time zones, or 
belts, was displayed. To localize the 
problem, we determined that our 
homes in Wilmington, Ohio, were in 
the Eastern Zone. To answer a 
question about time in Alaska and 
Hawaii, research revealed that both 
new states are in the same time belt. 

We looked at the classroom 
clock, and then put the correct 
time in each of the time zones on 
the chalkboard, to show what it was 
in Wilmington, Ohio, and New 
York City (Eastern); St. Louis, 
Missouri (Central); Denver, Colo- 
rado (Mountain) ; Portland, Oregon 
(Pacific). 
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though part of the land might be 
on each side of the 180th meridian. 

As an example of what happens 
when a boat or airplane is crossing 
the 180th meridian, the children 
placed a picture of a ship so that 
those in the bow would be living in 
one day, while those on the other 
half would be in the next day be- 
cause their half of the ship would 
still be east of the meridian where 
time is advanced a day. 


EVALUATING THE STUDY 


There is considerable opportunity 
to widen the scope of each teaching 
aid, and innumerable angles for a 
greater depth study. However, it 
should be evident that a variety of 
carefully chosen teaching aids can 
be more effective than developing a 
topic with one aid. 

We ended this study by having 
the children complete work sheets 
which would prove how well each 
had understood and absorbed the 
material in the lessons on latitude, 
longitude, and time belts. 

Greater value could be realized 
from this study if the material were 
reviewed periodically by utilizing 
the acquired geographic concepts 
in terms of future social studies. 

The work sheets were checked by 
the students in my methods course, 
and then the whole activity was 
thoroughly discussed, criticized, 
and evaluated. 

I believe that my college stu- 
dents saw the advantages of taking 
the time to use a variety of teaching 
aids to give children the maximum 
benefit from projects. 
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IN HANDWRITING 


Learning to write can be fun for your 
pupils. And it is—with this new ver- 
sion of the nationally popular Zaner- 
Bloser system of handwriting. 


The result of years of research 
and classroom teaching, GUIDING 
GROWTH IN HANDWRITING is 
based on the concept of handwriting 
as a communication art. It starts with 
manuscript writing in the lower 
grades, and progresses easily and natu- 
rally to cursive writing. Attractively 
illustrated throughout, it coordinates 
writing technique, forms of written 
expression and content areas. It corre- 
lates writing with language arts, social 
studies, health, science and other sub- 
jects. It allows for transition from 
manuscript to cursive in either Grade 
2 or Grade 3. It provides two profes 
sional Reference Manuals for teachers 
—and a separate pre-writing book for 
the kindergarten set. 


Easy for teachers, easy for students, 
GUIDING GROWTH IN HAND- 
WRITING is the new, easy, practical 
way to teaching and learning better 
penmanship. 


Write for FREE full-color brochure 
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Yema and the Camels 
(Continued from page 91) 


the sky. Shielding his eyes from the 
extremely bright light, he searched 
the dunes for signs of the caravan. 
Yema did not know that before sun- 
rise the nomads had packed up and 
started out across the desert in search 
of another oasis. 

A great hawklike bird, circling in 
the sky, made a mournful cry that 
echoed over the vast sandy space. 
The blowing sand was already cover- 
ing his footprints, and Yema felt 
a little spark of fear. If he lost his 
way, he might wander for days and 
never be found. 

His fear grew when he heard a dull 
roar that grew louder by the minute. 
It was a desert storm coming. Quick- 
ly, Yema turned and tried to run in 
the direction from which he had just 
come. It seemed harder than ever to 
pull his feet from the sand. Stumbling 
on, he thought he heard a tinkling 
sound, and a shout above the roar 
of the wind. 

“Yema! Yeeee-ma! Yeee-ma!” 

It was his name! Over the dune 
came Camel Tan with the tinkling 
silver bell and Ben Tahly in the sad- 
dle. Yema’s father leaped to the 
ground and clasped the boy in his 
arms for a second, as he called to the 
camel to kneel. There was no time 





Highways 
Vivian Gouled 
That way, 
This way, 
and 


How do they make such highways, 
| wonder! 





for words as the roar grew louder. 
[he two huddled against the camel’s 
side, drawing the hoods of their robes 
lose about their faces to shut out 
the swirling sand from their noses 
and eyes. 

Then the storm hit. The flving 
sand beat against the camel, but Tan 
was not disturbed. He shut his eyes, 
closed his nostrils, and lay still with 
his head to the ground, protecting 
his master and the boy from the 
fierce wind and pelting sand. As sud- 
denly as the storm had come, it 
passed, Once again the sun beat down 
as scorching hot as before. 

“You are safe, Yema,” Ben Tahly 
said, as he offered Yema a drink of 
water from the goatskin bag hanging 
from the camel’s saddle. 

Yema knew he deserved to be pun- 
ished for what he had done, but he 
exclaimed gratefully, “Oh, Father, 
what a beautiful sight you and Camel 
Tan were as you came over the dune! 
I've changed my mind about ugly 
old camels!” 

“An ugly camel has saved the lives 
of many men out on the desert,” 
Tahly said, as he helped Yema up on- 
to the camel’s back. Ben Tahly sat 
behind the boy. When he shouted, 
“Goom,” Camel Tan rose to his feet. 


Sen 


Yema had always thought riding a 
camel back was most uncomfortable. 
He had never liked pitching back and 
forth and from side to side. But now, 
sitting high above the ground, in 
front of his father, he knew it was the 
best ride he could ever remember. 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 


Ali and His Baby Camel (film, color, 
and black and white), Atlantis 


Productions, Inc., 7967 Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood 46, California. 
Arabian Bazaar (film, color), Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III. 

Arab Village (film), YAF from Mc- 
Graw-Hill Text-Film Dept., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36. 

Extent of the Camel (film), Pictura 
Films Distribution Corp., 487 Park 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Life in Desert Lands, “Basic Geog- 
raphy Series” (filmstrip, color), 
Popular Science from McGraw- 
Hill Text-Film Dept. 

Living in North Africa, “Living in 
Africa” (filmstrip, color), Society 
for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 

Life in the Sahara; Wanderers of the 
Desert (films, color), Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films, Inc. 
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Excitement fills the air as first-nighters 
discuss the latest concert, play or musical. 
There’s excitement, too, for those who want 
to escape from the bright lights and city’s 
throng to the placid beauty of a lake. You’ll 
find a friendly invitation to join in all of the 
many activities that crowd a Canadian 
summer, whether you’re spectator or active 
participant — golf on some of the world’s 
most spectacular courses, dig for clams by 
the seaside, or thrill to a graceful display 
of highland dancing. And always, the benign 
sun and a delightful informality. Your first 
step across the border, and you’re in foreign 
territory ! Come to Canada this summer, for 
a holiday with a difference. 








FREE! The Canadian Vacation Package and the 
pamphlet, Summer Courses in Canada, the /atter con- 
taining a general outline of the various summer 
courses, including arts and crafts, te be conducted in 


the provinces of Canada this season. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU, 


OTTAWA, CANADA 


Please send the Teacher's Canadian Vacation Kit to: 
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Wiiewiex 


V-25-P 


Student interest perks again and 
again—frame after frame—as you 
teach easier, faster with the 
brighter, sharper virtually “Auto- 
mated” Viewlex V-25-P. It’s the 
simplest to use, most advanced 
combination 35mm filmstrip and 
2”x2” slide projector made. And— 
revolutionary new “Anti-Hesive®”’ 
aperture plates eliminate filmstrip 
sticking forever! 


Write for FREE Booklet of 
Award Winning Essays on “How 
Audio Visual Aids Make Teach- 
ing and Learning Easier” and 
Viewlex Catalog. 
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1iewlex. inc. 
3 BROADWAY, HOLBROOK, L.I., WN. Y. 
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Famous February on Parade 
(Continued from page 46) 


on February 22, 1732, in Virginia. 
We will now present a skit about 
George when George was a boy. 

(Several children present an orig- 
inal skit depicting some incident 
connected with his boyhood.) 

READER—AIl children have heard 
the stories of “Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs,” “Cinderella,” and 
“Hansel and Gretel.” These stories 
were written by the _ Brothers 
Grimm. Wilhelm Grimm was born 
February 24, 1786. This song 
comes from the opera based on the 
story of Hansel and Gretel. 


TELL US 
Words by 
Helen Kitchell Evans 


birthday on the twenty-ninth of 
February? Rossini, an Italian com- 
poser of music, was born on the 
last day of February in 1792. You 
often hear the overture to his opera 
William Tell. 

(The overture is played while a 
child, dressed as Lone Ranger, rides 
broomstick horse around the stage.) 

READER—Because two of the great 
men in our country’s history and 
one of the greatest women were 
born in February, the month has 
come to be one in which patriotism 
is emphasized. So we will close our 


PLEASE 


Music by 
Frances Mann Benson 
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(Selected singers sing 
Prayer.’’) 

READER—Do you watch televi- 
sion? Then you have heard of 
William Cody, known as Buffalo 
Bill. He was an Indian Scout born 
in Iowa on February 26, 1846. The 
frontier children of his day played 
singing games like “The Old Brass 
Wagon.” 

(Frontier Children play the game 
while group from Choir sings.) 

reapber—Henry W. Longfellow, 
often called the Children’s Poet, 
was born on February 27 in 1807. 
He wrote “The Children’s Hour,” 
“The Village Blacksmith,” and 
many other poems. 

(Chorus reads in choral-reading 
fashion one of Longfellow’s poems.) 

ouarter (reads chorally)— 
Thirty days hath September, 

April, June, and November. 
All the rest have thirty-one, 

save February, which alone 
Has just eight and a score until, 

each year in four, 
Leap Year gives it one day more. 

READER—Do you ever wonder 
what it would seem like to have a 


“Evening 
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program with the choral reading 
“The Freedom of America,” after 
which we invite you in the audience 
to join us in singing “America.” 
cHorus (reads )— 
The freedom of America 
Means so much to me! 
How very blessed am I 
To enjoy democracy! 
How very blessed am I 

That I was born one day 
In a freedom-loving country, 

My own dear U.S.A.! 

In a freedom-loving country 

I will ever want to stay, 
And I'll do my part daily 

My debts to her to pay. 

I'll do my part daily 

To help my Uncle Sam. 
When he calls I'll answer, 

“Here I am! Here I am!” 

When Uncle Sam calls I'll answer 

And pledge my loyalty, 

For the freedom of America 

Means so much to me. 

(Jf practical, all who took part 
on Stage return to the Stage to sing 
“America,” with — the 
standing.) 

Continued on page 103) 
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Portability! 


Seconds to 
Set Up! 


Prewiewer Sr. 


Fastest, most convenient 
method yet—for desktop preview- 
ing of 35mm filmstrips. Large 7” 
x 9” screen also provides ideal 
direct viewing for individuals or 
small groups and for home study 
or use as filmstrip “textbook.” 
Threads itself instantly. Focuses 
with single knob. 

Only 


$59.50 
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Previewer Jr. 


For On-The-Spot hand-held or 
desk-top previewing of filmstrip. 


Operates on A.C. current or bat- 
teries. Simple to thread; sprocket 


advance. Extra-brilliant optical 
screen. 

Model I—For operation 

ON A.C. CUFFERt OMY ......cesreseeees $1 5.95 


Model II—For operation 


on A.C. Current and batteries........ $1 7.95 
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Sidelights on 


WILLIAM G. BENTLEY 


T Is said that as Robert E. Lee 
| rode through the ranks, his 
men stood more proudly, and a 
spirit of determination seemed to 
sweep over them. 

In the early days of the con- 
flict, Lee wore the same type of 
plain gray uniform and cap as the 
men he commanded. Soldiers in 
the ranks knew him as a man 
who mixed with them quite free- 
ly, yet commanded respect. 

General Lee did not have a 
| vindictive bone in his body—he 
was a man completely without 
malice. He constantly referred to 
Union soldiers as “people” rather 
than as “the enemy.” One of his 
strongest desires after the Civil 
War was to help people forget 
war and hatred. His dignified 
and unembittered attitude in sur- 
rendering at Appomattox served 
as an excellent example for all. 

Eulogized as one of the finest 
| military leaders, Robert Edward 
Lee immortalized himself by his 
actions in civilian life as well. 
Here is a friend’s description of 
Lee’s character. 

“He was a foe without hate, a 
friend without treachery, a sol- 
| dier without cruelty, and a vic- 
tim without murmuring. He was 
a public officer without vice, a 
private citizen without wrong, a 
neighbor without reproach, a 
Christian without hypocrisy, and 
aman without guilt.” 








= the late stages of the 
Civil War when food was scarce, 
a Virginia family invited General 
Lee to dinner. Everyone seemed 
to enjoy the fine cooking except 
General Lee. Dismayed, the host- 
ess asked if there were something 
else she could serve him. 

“No,” Lee replied, “the food 


| is excellent, but there is a sick 


officer back in camp that would 
profit more by this meal than I 
would, and if you don’t mind I'd 
like to take him my share.” 


=_— the Civil War 
and the postwar years, General 
Lee’s mount was a horse named 
Traveler. Riding Traveler was 
Lee’s greatest source of relaxa- 
tion, and he looked forward to 
the daily excursions, weather per- 
mitting. 

When Lee started from home 
lo go to Lexington, Virginia, 
where he was to become presi- 
dent of Washington College, he 
tode Traveler. Traveler was more 


ROBERT E. LEE 


than a horse to Lee; he was a 
symbol, a reminder of the stormy 
days they had weathered together. 


Warn Lee, after the War ac- 
cepted the presidency of Wash- 
ington College, it was not an en- 
tirely new venture. From 1852 
to 1855, he had served as super- 
intendent of West Point. 

After leaving the army, Lee 
had had many lucrative positions 
offered him by individuals who 
were eager to have him affiliated 


with their organizations, but the 
Washington College position was 
the only one he really wanted. 

He was as beloved by his stu- 
dents as he had been by his sol- 
diers. After his death in 1870, 
the name of the school was 
changed to Washington and Lee 
University in tribute to his 
memory. 





Yogi and Boo Boo have a way with youngsters. Their advice to eat a nour- 
ishing breakfast is designed for you to cut out and display on the bulletin board. 
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To get a good breakfast eat: 1, 2, 3, plus 4 or 5 








1. Juice or fruit 








2. Cereal 


3. Milk or 
milk beverage 


a“ 











4. Bread with butter 5. Other foods such 
or margarine as eggs, meat, etc. 
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“The best to you each morning” Nelleygss OF BATTLE CREEK 














FREE from Kellogg's: ‘‘SAFARI” Breakfast Game... to help your students 
form better breakfast eating habits and come to class ready to eat up what you 
teach. Send for yours with the coupon on page 109, 
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for your LIQUID DUPLICATOR 


“ Accurate 


~“ Up-To-Date 


for your SOCIAL STUDIES 
EUROPE and 






Europe 
Non-Communist Europe 
Russian Area of Influence 
The British Isles 
France, Switzerland, 

and Liechtenstein 
Lowland Countries 
Germany and Austria 
Scandinavian Countries 
Balkan Countries 


$2.75 AFRICA 


This book contains 13 maps of Europe, 10 
maps of Africa, and 1 of the Arctic Region. 
Continental maps give national boundaries; 
others clearly identify each country and its 
neighors. The titles include the following 


maps: 


U.S.S.R. 


Poland, Czechoslovakia, 


and Hungary 
Italy 
Iberian Peninsula 
Mediterranean Lands 
Africa 
North Africa 
West Africa 


NORTH and 


SOUTH AMERICA 


A book of 24 maps that provides a complete break- 
down of the two continents into countries, states, and 
provinces. The United States and Canadian maps in- 
dicate the capitals of each state and province. Maps 


included in the set are: 


North and South 
America 

North America 

United States 

New England States 

Middie Atlantic States 

South Atlantic States 

North Central States 


South Central States 


The Plateau States 
Pacific States 
Alaska 

Canada 

Eastern Provinces 
Western Provinces 
Northern Territories 


West Central Africa 
British Central 
African Federation 
South Africa 
Portuguese East 
Africa and Madagascar 
East Africa 
Eastern Horn 
Arctic Region 


ES 
$2.75 


Mexico 

Central America and 
the West Indies 

South America 

Southern Countries 

Northwestern Countries 

Brazil 

North Coastal Countries 


ASIA and AUSTRALIA 
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a = OUTLIN' 
2 “a MAPS 


Ad ASIA 





aed 
AUSTRALIA} 
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Southeast Asia, Australia, 
and Antarctica 

Asia 

Near East 

Turkey 

Syria, Lebanon, Israel, 
and Jordan 

Arabian Peninsula 

Iran and Iraq 

Afghanistan and 
Pakistan 

Pakistan and Related Lands 

India and Ceylon 

U.S.S.R. 
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Here 
new 
Asia, 3 of Aus- 
tralia, and 1 of 
the 
Region. 
group 
trouble 
featured 
news today—the Near East and the 
Orient. Included in the set are: 


Korea 

Japan 

China and Formosa 
Southeast Asia 
Malay Peninsula 


: IN 
. : F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
$2.75 


261 


Dansville, N. Y. 


are 20 
maps of 


Antarctic 
This 
includes 
areas 

in the 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. 


Please send me the Liquid Duplicator 
Outline Map sets selected below. Each set 
is priced at $2.75. 


(1) No. 722, EUROPE and AFRICA 
C Neo. 721, NORTH AND SOUTH 


AMERICA 


1) No. 723, ASIA and AUSTRALIA 


Total Amount of this Order $.. 


C) Bill me, payable in 30 days. 
[) Payment enclosed. 


Credit Orders 
Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 


Indonesia PE. Gisucse neGbeeeeRtheecekeeree 
Philippine Islands 

Islands of the Pacific Ee eee er OTT mere 
New Zealand ; 

Australia ne, E. .ncyneneebnbasseceuress 
West Australia ; 
East Australia ‘ae. 

henesaiiin b HORN 4484064 ssonuevesseseenscssesess 
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The Student Council 
Assembly 


MARY R. DELONG 


Principal, Pepper Pike E!ementary School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


HE orbit of Halley’s Comet, 

life in the Belgian Congo, 
the intricacies of operating a 
windmill or doing a Hawaiian 
dance, may strike some as being 
strange subjects for the monthly 
assemblies sponsored by the stu- 
dent council, but these and other 
topics directly related to class- 
room activities are being used in 
our school with the wholeheart- 
ed approval of audience, partici- 
pants, parents, and teachers. 

Representatives of grades four, 
five, and six participate directly 
in this carefully planned sharing 
of classroom activities. All ideas 
and materials to be shared are se- 
lected at individual class meetings 
by vote of the class. Criteria for 
selection include the following: 
(1) timeliness, (2) brevity and 
ease of display or operation, (3) 
evidence of classroom learnings 
as the outgrowth of current units 
of work, (4) evidence of cre- 
ativity and originality, (5) popu- 
lar appeal. 

Teachers consult beforehand 
to avoid duplication of material. 
If, as often happens, two or more 
classes are pursuing the same 
topic or general area of study 
simultaneously, the representa- 
tives of one class may plan to 
emphasize the social studies in an 


Regular activities 

of the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades 

are used as the 
basis for student- 
council assemblies 
at the Pepper Pike 
School in Cleveland. 


assembly program while another 
chooses a language-arts activity. 

The usual procedure at an as- 
sembly, after the Pledge of Al- 
legiance to the flag and the sing- 
ing of a patriotic song, is for the 
student-council president to greet 
the audience, welcome all visitors, 
and introduce any special guests 
or visiting celebrities. 

After this brief “warm-up,” 
the chairman calls upon the 
president of each class to pre- 
sent his report. Chairs are ar- 
ranged in a crescent design in 
two rows. Class presidents are 
seated in the first row and class 
representatives, who are the im- 
mediate past presidents, are 
placed directly behind them. It is 
the function of the latter to help 
display materials while the presi- 
dent explains them. 

The items displayed may be 


drawings, graphs, charts, dia- 
grams, murals, maps, dioramas, 
complete science experiments, 


costumes, posters, booklets, and 
construction projects. Forms of 
expression may be pantomime, 
reading of original compositions, 
dramatizations, songs, instrumen- 
tal music, or dance. 

This particular portion of the 
assembly is usually of one-half 
hour duration. In one of the reg- 
ular bimonthly  student-council 


meetings, the members decided 
to limit the time for individual 
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resentations to no more than 
wo minutes. The second half of 
fe assembly, which may last 
fom ten minutes to half an hour, 
nay consist of some special con- 
yibution by an individual class, 
by an organization, or by persons 
wtside the school. 

At no time is emphasis placed 
atirely upon the entertainment 
value of this portion of the meet- 
ing, although laughter and fun 
we a usual corollary. Neither is 
tthe policy to exploit individual 
alents. They are important at 
his time only as they contribute 
0 the group effort. More often 
than not, the block of time is 
given to a class group which 
wishes to present the culmination 
of a unit of work. It may be a 
dramatization, a description of 
lan imaginary trip accompanied 
by homemade slides, a program 
of songs and dances centered 
about a particular country or 
continent, the observance of a 
holiday, and so on. 

Sometimes awards may be pre- 
gnted to children who have 
earned some special recognition 
in carrying out school-connected 
responsibilities. For example, 
each spring, certificates are 
jawarded to all bus guards, and 














Cindy, age five, came into the 
toom where her big sister was at 
the sewing machine. She held out 
a large button, saying, “Cathy, 
jlease make me a skirt for this 
button.” 





HELEN YERKES 
Davisville, Pennsylvania 





|pins are presented to the two out- 
‘standing members of this group. 

A carefully selected film may 
be shown. Occasionally an out- 
side speaker may show slides or 
movies, perhaps of birds, of na- 
ture, or of a country he has 
visited. Many members of our 
school community are widely 
traveled and are generous in giv- 
ing their time to make contribu- 
tions to learning. 

Sometimes the school choir or 
orchestra may ask to present 


| . . 
some selections over which they 





have labored and which they 
would like to share with us. 

The social values inherent in 
this group experience are numer- 
ous. 

For the audience: 

Orderly gathering and disper- 
sal. 

Reverence for the American 
flag. 

Audience courtesy. 

Appreciation for the efforts of 
others, 

Respect for the other fellow’s 
point of view. 

Bursts of hearty laughter. 


Good fellowship through audi- 
ence participation, as in singing. 
For the participants: 

Poise and ease of manner. 

Voice quality and control. 

Good posture. 

Fluency of oral expression. 

Good diction. 

Clarity in presenting informa- 
tion. 











Keeping pace with the rapidly expanding field of education, 
Central Scientific Company announces the formation of a 
new motion picture production unit, Cenco Educational 
| Films. David Wisner has been named Executive Producer, 


heading up the organization. 








In this assembly, a place is 
found for each child, in which 
he may develop the social skills 
necessary to everyday living. 

While serving as a bond be- 
tween classes and age groups and 
thus providing a feeling of school 
unity, this type of assembly has 
other important aspects. Parents 
of participants are often invited 


to attend. The purposes of the 
school are never so apparent as 
when the child presents them. 
Parents often express amazement 
at the amount and the quality of 
the media through which children 
express learning. Inviting parents 
into the school to share these as- 
semblies has brought rich divi- 








For over seventy years, Cenco has been a major producer 
of scientific apparatus and has pioneered in the develop- 
ment of quality equipment for both classroom and industry. 
Working in collaboration with the nation’s leading edu- 











dends in contributions to learning. 








CENCO 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


NEW SCIENTIFIC AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 
FOR ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


cators, Cenco now enters another field, motion picture and 
filmstrip production. 

Available currently are two series of films in 16mm color, 
a single feature film in 16mm color and a number of film- 
strips. In production are series on Nuclear Radiation, Heat 
and Cold, and Plane Geometry. 

Information on these films can be obtained through your 
local Cenco sales representative, or write requesting place- 
ment on a special mailing list for the 500-series Audio- 
Visual Booklet. 


DISCOVERING SOLIDS 


Five, quarter-hour film series, specifically designed to aid the in- 
structor in the presentation of the six most common solids found in 
the world today: cubes, prisms, pyramids, cones, spheres and cyl- 
inders. Formulas for finding the volumes and the surface areas of 
these geometric solids are explained and discussed. This 16mm 
series is for junior and senior high school levels. $150.00 for color, 
$75.00 for black and white. Write for Booklet 502, 


EXPLORING BY SATELLITE 


Dynamic 26-minute film showing preparation, launching and flight 
of the Vanguard Satellite-carrying missile. The reasons behind the 
earth satellite program are explained, plus discussion of the physical 
laws involved and the data obtained as a result of the program. This 
timely film is designed for use in junior and senior high school 
science courses as well as civic groups. Color price is $240.00. 
Black and white is $120.00. Write for Booklet 503. 


SCIENCE FOR CHILDREN 


This series, made especially for grades K1 through 6, discusses 
the basic elements of both natural and social sciences. A carefully 
selected vocabulary is used to assure understanding in the lower 
grades. There are films on the cultural development of the American 
Indian and the Eskimo. Various bird and animal subjects are also 
included. There are 13 films in the series, each running 12% minutes, 
Available in color for $120.00; black and white, $60.00. Write for 
Booklet 501. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Cenco Instruments Corporation 
1718-Y Irving Park Roads Chicago 13, Illinois 
Mowuntainsioe, N. J. Montreal Santa Clara 
Somerville, Mass. Toronto Los Angeles 
Birmingham, Ala. Otlawa Vancouver Houston 
Cenco S.A., Breda, The Netherlands Tulsa 
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Sidelights on 


ULYSSES 8S. GRANT 


WILLIAM G. BENTLEY 


N 1855, on a tract of land 
given to him by one of his 
wife’s relatives, Grant built a log 
cabin which he named “Hard- 
scrabble House.” It is still stand- 
ing, in St. Louis County, Missouri. 
Even the oxcart that Grant used 
to haul cordwood cut on his farm 
stands alongside the cabin. Many 
a fifteen-mile trip it made into St. 
Louis, where Grant took the 
wood and sold it to provide food 
and clothing for his family. Those 
were indeed hardscrabble days! 


i — the Vicksburg Cam- 
paign, orders were posted that 
there would be no smoking by 
anyone around the dock area, in 
the interest of safety. 

About midnight, a lone figure 
pacing along the docks, obviously 
deep in thought, was told by a 
sentry to put out his cigar. 


“By whose orders are you tell- 
ing me this, soldier?” 

“General Grant’s orders, sir,” 
answered the sentry. 

“Then it’s up to me to obey 
them,” said General Grant, put- 
ting out his cigar as he walked 
away into the darkness. 


A POOR old mule bogged down 
in mud, and trying in vain to pull 
a wagon that had sunk even 
lower, was receiving a cruel beat- 
ing from a soldier. With each 
crack of the whip, the situation 
became more hopeless. 

A small detachment of Union 
cavalrymen riding by stopped to 
investigate the cause of the dis- 
turbance. One of the men, seeing 
the cruelty, became infuriated and 
shouted, “Stop beating that ani- 
mal!” 

Pausing momentarily to look 
in the direction of the remark, 
and seeing only a wet muddy 
cavalryman, the soldier shouted 


SLUUNINNLUUUULLAQUONUUUQQUUUOLUUU000U000000U0ONUOOOUUUAAOEUUUUUEREEOUUAAELUUUUAOUEAAAEUT LONER 





Raccoon" 


topic, 


OH ULUUUULLUAUUENLUAUUULUUOULGLCUEUUOULUEUCEUUULUUEUUEEUURUOUEOEEUUONUULUGOUUOEUGEUOEUOOCUEUOUO EAE 


back defiantly, “Aw, shut up and 
mind your own business!” 

No sooner had he finished the 
remark than five of the cavalry- 
men jumped from their saddles 
and grabbed him. When informed 
that it was General Grant that he 
had insulted, the soldier pleaded 
that he hadn’t known who it was 
that he was talking to. 


(Coming one 


A big Arithmetic Supplement, to help you 
teach this currently exciting subject 


In our series of primary science stories, "The 


An interview with an authority on the subject 
of Teaching Machines 

Units for all grade levels—Hatching Chicks, 
Weather, an Easter Project in which a first 
and an eighth grade cooperated 

"Secret Elephants," 
ing in present-day Africa 

"The Railroad Station" 
Science ideas from Verne Rockcastle, on the 
"Going in Circles” 
"I'm Tired of Snow Suits," 


On the cover, 
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Monty 


a story of two boys liv- 


a primary song 
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al 


“You miss the point, soldier,” 
General Grant told him. “You 
didn’t hurt me; I’m capable of de- 
fending myself. It was that help- 
less mule; that poor dumb ani- 
mal that could neither speak nor 
do anything for its own protec- 
tion; that’s the one you injured. 
Ponder that while you are in the 
stockade.” 
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ELEMENTARY TEACHERS WITHOUT SCIENCE BACKGROUND... 





4 
you CAN DEMONSTRATE SciENCE TOMORROW” 








. Turn each student’s daily 


activities 





into understanding by 


showing how basic scientific principles operate. 


All Beckley-Cardy Science Kits feature manuals illustrated and 
written in step-by-step experiments so simple that you can make 
dramatic demonstrations with just minutes of preparation. 


These kits give whole basic concepts of general science which 


hold interest and promote continuing curiosity. 


Each kit makes 


you an expert in a particular subject in a matter of minutes. 





Typical kits such as shown above are 
with NDEA 
funds — ask your principal about this 


approved for purchase 


plan. 


AIR AND 
AIR PRESSURE 


Excellent for elemen- 
tary grades to 
the existence of air. 
Air has weight, Air 
has force, among ex- 


““prove”’ 


periments. 


SOUND 


1904 no. narragansett ave. 
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Pupils are amazed when they 





SIMPLE MACHINES 


Experiments 


Dr. J. Stanley Marshall, 


supplier to the nation’s schools for over 50 years 


FRECKLEY/ 


eeeeereeeeeee 


showing the 


dives 39, ill. 


MAGNETISM 


Children 


find that they can see what working of the lever, wheel, havior of familiar things 
they hear. Simpie demon- screw, pulley, inclined plane, under magnetic influence. 
strations on how sound is and wedge. Related to our Experiments designed to re- 
made and how it travels. daily use of devices. 


late magnetism to daily living. 


All Beckley-Cardy Science Kits are developed under the direction of 
Florida State University. 


Now at Beckley- 
Cardy dealers 


write us for name 
of dealer nearest 
you. 


fascinated by be- 
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Biscuits to the Rescue 
(Continued from page 17) 


and came to the gate in front of 
the house. 

Near the house they stopped. 
Their yard seemed to be swarming 
with soldiers. 

A lean-faced young captain in a 
grimy uniform saw them as they 
came through the gate. “Who are 
you?” he asked, stepping in front 
of them. His eyes looked piercingly 
at the two children. 

Jetha stepped behind Orin, who 
answered bravely, “We live here.” 

“Where have you been?” growled 
the young officer. “You shouldn't 
be wandering around. It’s danger- 
ous, you know!” 

Jetha worked up enough courage 
to answer, “But Grandma _ lives 
over—" She stopped in = alarm. 
What had she said? She saw the 
oflicer’s black eyes gleam. He 
glanced quickly toward the road 
and then around at another officer. 
There was a strange smile on his 
lips. He turned toward = Mrs. 
Hawkins, who was standing on the 
porch with the baby, Tad, in her 
arms. 

“Has your husband gone to 
Grandma's, too?” the captain asked 
her with a half sneer. 

Mother’s expression did not 
change. “No. I tell you my husband 
is not here. You know that—you've 
searched the place. | am sure he 
would come here, not go to Mother 
Hawkins’.” 

“Why did I say that?” Jetha 
asked herself miserably. She did 
not dare utter another word. What 
if the officers went to her grand- 
parents’ home and started looking 
around? They might find the other 
entrance to the cave. It was easier 
to find from that end. Why had 
she said anything? 

Neither Mother nor Orin looked 
at her. They were watching the 
soldiers, especially the captain's 
thin face. She knew they were anx- 
ious, too. 

Suddenly the captain turned to 
his aides. “Lieutenant Lasks! Lieu- 
tenant Trump! You are to search 
the grandparents’ house—then 
stand guard there. Captain Haw- 
kins might go there instead of com- 
ing here. He was seen heading this 
way. If he is not here now, he will 
find a reception he is not expecting. 
The rest of you will remain here.” 

Then the officer turned away, 
Jetha and Orin hurried to the porch 
to their mother. “Go inside,” she 
told them. “I will come in a min- 
ute.” 

Through the window, they could 
see the men preparing to camp in 
the yard. Some put down their guns 
and gear and headed toward the 
barn. Jetha knew they would be 
looking for food. She had watched 
troops before as they wandered 
around the place, plundering and 
searching for food. So far they had 
been treated kindly by the troops 
They had spared the one cow and 
a few chickens. But the field had 
been ruined the first year—just 
when the corn was half grown. The 
last two years nothing had been 
planted, except a small garden near 
the house. There was scarcely food 
enough for the family. So there 





was certainly not enough for all 
these men. 

Jetha could hear her mother’s 
calm voice talking to the officer. 
“All the others have spared us our 
cow and these few chickens. I hope 
that you will do the same, sir. I 
have a baby, as you see, and two 
other young children.” 

“This is war, ma’am,” came the 
curt reply. 


“It will do no one any good, 
whoever wins, if all of us starve be- 
fore it ends,” Mother told him 
gently. “But I know you are hun- 
gry, too. We must all suffer to- 
gether, and share what there is— 
perhaps a couple of chickens?” 

Jetha’s heart skipped a beat. A 
couple of chickens! She looked at 
Orin. But then, if they saved 
Father! 
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Join the thousands of Schools and Classrooms across 
the nation that help finance group activities with fast 
selling American Seeds. Here is a money-raising plan 
especially designed for groups of school-age children 
to use. Forty cents of every dollar collected is yours— 
without a cent of investment. 

We will supply your school, classroom, PTA or any 
organized group with special Sales Kits, each con- 
taining twenty 15¢ packs of fresh, ready-to-grow 
American Seeds. Right in your neighborhood there 
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each to assist your money-raising project; especially 
when they see these big colorful packs of tested 
Vegetable and Flower seeds that have been sold from 
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Presently Mrs. Hawkins came in- 
to the room. There were tears in 
her gray eyes. Jetha exclaimed, 
“Oh, Mother, I am sorry I said—” 

“Don’t worry, dear. We shall 
manage. If we could only warn 
your father!” 

Suddenly there was a knock at 
the door. Orin opened it cautiously. 
It was the captain. “Come in, sir,” 

(Continued on page 101) 
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AMERICAN SEEO CO., DEPT. 116, Lancaster, Pa. 


students in my selling group. Please send me one 
Sales Kit for each student, each Sales Kit to contain 20 packs of 
high-quality tested seeds. We will sell them at 15¢. a pack, keep 
40% of the money collected and send the balance to you, plus 


' any unsold seeds, within 60 days. Send me the seeds checked. 
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The Seal 


CHARLOTTE R. STUBENVOLL just fh 











2. The true seal does not 
have ears, and this seal is the 
best swimmer. 
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4. A fur seal has a soft fur 
under the longer glistening 
hairs. This is used to make 
beautiful fur coats. 


6. On shore a seal moves 

slowly and clumsily. Front | 
feet are like short paddles. Mr 
Hind feet are webbed. 
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baby seals grow up because of 
sharks, killer whales, acci- 
dents, and storms. 
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Biscuits to the Rescue 
(Continued from page 99) 


Mrs. Hawkins invited. “Is there 
something—” 

“| wondered if you would bake 
us some biscuits to go with the 
chickens. We are sparing your 
cow.” 

“] would gladly—if I had flour. 
Our flour has been gone for 
months.” 

“Flour? We have flour. Not 
much, but it does us no good as 
just flour.” 

“IT will make some biscuits,” Mrs. 
Hawkins said. 

The captain went 
flour. 

“Mother,” said Jetha excitedly, 
“while you fix the biscuits I could 
slip away and warn Father.” 

“That would be too dangerous. 
You might be followed,” her moth- 
er replied. 

“Would it be all right to go to 
Grandfather's?” Jetha asked. 

Her mother looked at her. “I 
don’t know. The captain would 
wonder why you are going right 
back. And I don’t see that it would 
help us any.” 

“But, listen,” Jetha explained her 
plan. “if I went out to the barn for 
eggs, and took some to Grand- 
mother—but really, Orin could 
dress up in my clothes and start to 
Grandmother's. Then I could slip 
off to the cave. That way they 
would think it was me going to the 
barn and coming out of it again.” 

“Say,” said Orin, “it might do. 
Mother could pretend that I am 
putting the baby to bed or some- 
thing.” 

“But you would both have to go 
to the barn,” Mrs. Hawkins pointed 
out. 

“That’s right,” said Orin thought- 
fully. 

“I hadn't thought of that,” said 
Jetha. 

Just then a soldier came to the 
door. He handed a bag of flour to 
Orin. Then he saluted and left. 
Mrs. Hawkins bustled about the 
kitchen mixing the biscuits and 
frying the chickens that had been 
killed and dressed. Jetha and Orin 
helped. How good the food smelled! 
Jetha grew hungrier and hungrier. 

“Perhaps while the soldiers eat,” 
Mrs. Hawkins whispered softly, 
“Orin could slip away. He might 
take a dress and sunbonnet for a 
disguise for your father.” She 
smiled at Jetha. “Your idea was 
good, dear. You and I can keep the 
soldiers busy by serving them the 
food.” 

Jetha was excited. “Oh, yes!” 

When the biscuits were done, 
Mrs. Hawkins stacked them in a 
basket. Before she put a towel over 
them to keep them warm, she turned 
to the children with a smile that 
seemed to give them permission. 
Quickly Orin slid a biscuit out of 
sight. He broke it in half and hand- 
ed one half to Jetha. It tasted so 
good! It was the best biscuit she 
had ever eaten. If only she dared 
make it last! But she could not risk 
that. She ate it quickly. Then she 
was ready to help Mother. 

As she carried the basket of bis- 
cuits to the soldiers in the yard, 
she saw Orin hurry to the barn with 


to get the 


a milk pail on his arm. She knew 
that in the pail were a dress and a 
sunbonnet. 

The men crowded around the 
basket. 

“Umm, very good!” murmured 
one. 

“I have a little girl like you— 
but I haven’t seen her in a long 
time,” said a second soldier with a 
sigh, as Jetha offered him a biscuit. 











POSTERS 







How To Help Cure 0 Cold 
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Six full-color posters (14” x 20") 
showing scenes from the film. 
Ideal for classroom bulletin 
boards. 


Entire cold prevention program 
available FREE from 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
makers of Kleenex tissues. 





A third one glowered at her. 
“Don’t know why you folks should 
get off so easy,” he muttered. “Oth- 
ers don’t. They burned my house.” 

“Be quiet!” ordered one of the 
men under his breath. “Captain 
Toler’s orders! You know that!” 

“He’s a sissy!” 

Captain Toler strolled over and 
helped himself to a biscuit. Mother 


It was late by the time the food 
was gone and the kitchen cleared. 
The soldiers settled down to sleep 
outside. There was a guard near 
the front gate and one at the back 
of the house. 

Jetha could not get to sleep. Had 
Orin gotten to the cave all right? 
Was Father safe? Had they gotten 
away? How would Orin get back 


passed the fried chicken. (Continued on page 103 ) 





A dash of humor helps to emphasize important 
cold prevention pointers. 
wonderful Walt Disney way of explaining sensi- 
ble health habits. Schedule a showing or repeat 
performance today! Film available FREE on short- 
term joan. 


ro Cres Cates 
ig a trademark of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


IN TECHNICOLOR 
ANIMATED * 16 MM * SOUND 


Everyone enjoys the 
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HEALTH PLEDGE review in film 
(for grades 2, 3 and 4) —to be signed and kept by each 
youngster. 





347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 


Please send me free (except for 
return postage) the film “How 
to Catch A Cold”. 

Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 








2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 








3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 








In addition, please send: 





___ Copies of Health Pledge 
(for grades 2, 3 and 4) 
sets of posters (large 





schools may require more 
than one set). 
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Chart stand with 
patented non- 
tear rings. 


No. 987. ..$9.75 





CHARTS 
THE 
HEART 

OF YOUR 
READING 
PROGRAM 


IDEAL charts have been se- 
lected to foster quicker com- 
prehension. Each is designed 
to correlate with any primary 
reader. You need not spend 
hours making your own for 
IDEAL has brought every- 
thing together into one co- 
ordinated group. 


YOUR CLASSES LEARN READING AND WRITING 
FASTER WITH THIS COORDINATED PROGRAM 
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READINESS CHARTS 
ON CHART STAND ABOVE) 
charts, 24” x 36”—two colors on 
1. Developin; 
ing Rhyming 


INITIAL AND FINAL CONSONANT CHARTS 


Rhyming Words, 
ords, 3. Pictures 


15 durable charts in brilliant color developed by leading edu- 
cators. Designed to aid in teaching the sounds of the initial 
and final consonants and the relation of the sound to their 


symbols. 


Each 23” x 36” chart supplies a variety of exciting consonant 
pictures headed by their consonant symbol and a key picture. 
All charts have metal ring eyelets to prevent tearing. Set 
includes 11 initial consonant charts, 4 final consonant charts 
and complete manual. 


BLENDS AND 
DIGRAPHS CHARTS 


Five beautiful charts 23” x 36” 
in brifliant colors developed to 
help the students relate the 
sounds of the consonant blends 
and digraphs to their symbols. 


Charts have metal eyelets to 
prevent tearing. Each set in- 
cludes 3 Blend Charts, 2 Di- 
graph Charts and a complete 
manua! of directions. 





VOWEL CHARTS 





A complete set of vowel charts in brilliant color showing vowel 
pictures, symbols and rules. 


Each set contains ten 23” x 36” charts (9 vowel charts and one 
key chart) with metal eyelets to prevent tearing and a com- 
plete manual of directions. 
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ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER 


Send for 4 Page Color Brochure 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


8322 South Birkhoff Avenue, Chicago 20, Illinois 





Arithmetic 


That 
Lives 


ELIZABETH M. ROSS 
Teacher, Fifth Grade 
Elementary School 
Shrewsbury, New Jersey 


“Let’s have a class party.” 

“All right. Pll ask my mother 
if she will bake a cake.” 

“No, let’s get our own refresh- 
ments.” 

“How can we buy things if we 
don’t have any class money?” 

So went the discussion during 
a meeting of our fifth grade. The 
children felt the need for a class 
treasury, so this was established 
and a treasurer was duly elected 
and installed, as were other class 
officers. Membership dues were 
agreed upon. 

A discussion then followed 
about the advisability of spending 
all of the class savings on the 
first party. Should some money 
be saved toward coming events? 
In other words, the children did 
some advance planning. 

The amount to be spent for 
party food was agreed upon. 
Then followed a period of rude 
awakening to the prevailing price 
structure. Youthful appetites had 
to be curbed to stay within the 
class budget. 

Here are a few problems which 
grew out of the struggle: 

There are 28 people in our class. 

One large bag of potato chips 

will serve ten people. How many 


bags will we need? If each bag 
costs $.69, what will three cost? 


Seventeen members of our class 
want cider. Cider is sold in gal- 
lons and half gallons. How much 
will we need? At $.80 a gallon, 
how much will it cost? 


Eleven people want soda. Soda 
costs $.12 a bottle. If we get back 
$.02 deposit on each bottle, what 
will our final bill be? 

And a problem about totals: 


Cider (for 17) $1.20 
Soda (for 11) 1.10 


Napkins 48 
Cups 35 
Seals .20 
Potato chips _—2.07 
$5.40 
Amount in treasury $10.10 
Amount we spent 5.40 
$ 4.70 


Some children furnished cook- 
ies, candies, and paper plates. 

Soon after the class dues had 
been established, we discovered 
that some of our members were 
having difficulty in meeting this 
obligation. When the matter was 
discussed, it was learned that 
many in the class received week- 


ly allowances. These children 
seemed to have little difficulty ip 
paying their bills. Other members 
of the class, who had to depend 
upon an occasional handout from 
Mother or Dad, decided to ask 


for allowances. Most parents 
agreed. 
Some interesting —_ problems 


grew out of this discussion. Here 
are two: 
| get $.25 an hour when | work for 
my father. If | get $.50 one week, 
$1.00 the second week, $.75 the 
third, and $.25 the fourth, what is 


my average? 

| receive $2.00 a week. One week 

| spent $1.00 for banking, $.45 for 

models, $.05 for candy. How much 

did | spend in all? How much did 

| have left? 

“Since we have found out how 
desirable it is to budget our 
money, why not budget our 
time?” the teacher asked. “Do 
you have time to do the things 
you want to do? What is a fair 
amount of time, on an average, to 
spend on homework? Should each 
child spend the same amount of 
time on homework?” 

Each child drew up his own 
daily schedule. These were com- 
pared and suggestions were made 
for improving some of the sched- 
ules. 

This study formed another nat- 
ural background for original 
problem building and _ solving. 
For instance: 

| wake up at 7:00 a.m. | go to bed 


at 9:00 p.m. How many hours am 
| awake? 

School starts at 8:45 a.m. It takes 
me 25 minutes to walk to school. 
At what time would | have to 
leave home? 

If | eat from 7:30 until 8:00 in the 
morning, and from 12:00 until 
12:20 at noon, and from 6:30 to 
7:30 in the evening, how much 
time do | spend eating in one 
day? How much time is it for 5 
days? 


About this time, we discovered 
that it would soon be our turn 
to put on a program for some of 
the other grades. We decided to 
try one built on our original 
arithmetic problems. We called 
the program “Number Please!” 
The children wrote the following 
description of their program for 
our school papers. 


Number Please! 


We wanted to show how we had 
some fun with arithmetic. First, 
Mr. Numbers, a smart Arithmetic 
Clown, told the different ways in 
which arithmetic is used in life. 
The children in the audience had 
pencils and paper, and Mr. Num- 
bers asked them to work the prob- 
lems, too. 

The first scene, “John Gets 4 
Schedule,” was about a boy who 
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had never had time to play until 
the boys on the football team sug- 
ested to him that he make a daily 
schedule. After that, he got on the 
verbe next one, which we called 
“Jim Does Arithmetic for Fun,” 
showed a boy who hated arithmetic. 
He met some friends from another 
school. They all went to a girl's 
house where they worked some 
problems about how they spent 
their allowances. Jim had fun and 
decided that arithmetic wasn’t so 
bad. Here’s one problem we 
worked: I receive $1.00 a week. 
Here is what I spent last week: 
$.10 for church, $.05 class dues, 
$.10 Cub Scouts, $.35 movies, $.15 
for a gift. What did I have left? 

The third scene showed a meet- 
ing of a committee which had been 
chosen to plan what we would 
spend for our class party. During 
the performance, Mr. Numbers 
urged the audience to work each of 
the problems as the various com- 
mittees or actors solved them on 
the stage. Frequently, Mr. Num- 
bers called upon a child in the 
audience to supply an answer be- 
fore it was given on the stage. 

Many large posters showing 
original problems were on display 
in the auditorium. 

The last scene was “Arithmetic 
in Music.” It demonstrated how 
arithmetic and music are related. 

A class committee had been cho- 
sen to provide a good record for 
the fifth grade’s square dance. The 
children tried two records which 
were unsuitable because of tempo. 
One girl produced a metronome at 
this point. When it was set for the 
correct dance time, and one record 
synchronized with it, the committee 
demonstrated their square dance. 
Three children, who had studied 
music privately, showed how the 
correct time signature should look. 
They also gave us note valuations. 


Early in the year the childen’s 
varying degrees of mathematical 
proficiency were apparent. Hence, 
two groups in arithmetic had 
been formed. Both groups occa- 
sionally contributed original work 


| but the more proficient pupils 





contributed twice as much as the 
slower ones. 

The second group, while now 
and then envious of the accelerat- 
ed pace of the first group, was 
nonetheless challenged by the 
work being accomplished by the 
more proficient children. 

Members of one group now 
and then join the other group. 
Some children who have superior 
number concepts sometimes can- 
hot interpret problems because of 
treading difficulties. When the 
reading difficulty is removed, the 
child assumes his rightful place 
with the faster-moving group. 
Conversely, a child of the first 
group who has been absent dur- 
ing the presentation of new steps 
slips into the second group until 
the lost ground has been re- 
covered. 

Mathematics is no cinch, and 
drill in its fundamentals is nec- 
essary. But the actual creation 
and building of one’s own prob- 
lems, step by step, brings the in- 
dividual and the world of num- 
bers closer together than does 
any problem in a textbook. 


Biscuits to the Rescue 
(Continued from page 101) 


home? She roused several times 
during the night. Each time her 
mother was sitting up in bed listen- 
ing. She did not know what time 
it was when she heard a gentle 
creaking sound. She sat up. There 
was Orin! “Is—did—” whispered 
Mother. 

“Yes. He was safe. He said he 
felt well. He looked funny in the 
dress and sunbonnet, but he said he 
could manage just fine.” 

“How did you get by the sol- 
diers?” Jetha asked softly. 

“I had to wait a long time, but 
I don't think any of them heard 
me. They made too much _ noise 
snoring. Even the guard was doz- 
ing!” He laughed softly. Then he 
tiptoed off to bed. 

The next morning they heard a 
horse running down the road very 
fast. For a moment all three held 
their breath. It might be bad news! 
Was Father caught? 

Captain Toler came to the door. 
He saluted. “Sorry to have bothered 
you, Mrs. Hawkins. We have word 
now that your husband is with his 
regiment. They are moving against 
ours, it seems, so we must hurry to 
join our other men. Thank you for 
the best meal we have had since 
the war began.” He saluted again 
and then left quickly. A moment 
later all the soldiers rode off down 
the road with a cloud of dust be- 
hind them. 

Mrs. Hawkins put her arms 
around Jetha and Orin. “Thank 
you, my dears. Father could not 
have gotten away without your 
help.” 

“And the biscuits,” murmured 
Jetha. 


Famous February on Parade 
(Continued from page 94) 


MUSIC SOURCES 


“Skaters Waltz.” (A_ recording 
may be used. Victor Record LM- 
1986 also has the “William Tell 
Overture.”’) 

“Toyland” from Babes in Toy- 
land and “March of the Toys” 
(Victor Herbert Made Easy—Vol. 
1, pub. by M. Witmark & Sons, 
488 Madison Ave., New York, 
N.Y.). 

“Tell Us Please” (words and mu- 
sic on page 94). 

Mendelssohn's “Wedding March” 
(Gems of the Universe, pub. by 
Remick Music Corp., 488 Madison 
Ave., New York, N.Y.). 

“Take Me Out to the Ball Game” 
(sheet music, Broadway Music 
Corp., 1600 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y.). 

“Monkey on a Stick” (Margaret 
O'Brien's Favorite Songs, pub. by 
Robbins Music Corp., 799 Seventh 
Ave., New York, N.Y.). 

“You Do Something to Me” from 
Fifty Million Frenchmen (Porter 
Made Easy for the Piano, pub. by 
Harms, Inc., 488 Madison Ave., 
New York, N.Y.). 

“Children’s Prayer” from Hansel 
and Gretel (Voices of America, 
pub. by Follett). 

“Old Brass Wagon” (American 
Songbag, by Carl Sandburg, pub. by 
Harcourt Brace & Co.). 

“William Tell Overture” (found 
in most school music collections). 
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Now, An “ASSISTANT TEACHER” 
For Your Class... 
VU-GRAPH Dynamic Visualization 


DYNAMIC VISUALIZATION is a 
new concept in visual education that 
centers around the use of Beseler 
Vu-Graph Overhead Projectors as 
“assistant teachers.” This concept has 
been convincingly demonstrated in sev- 
eral long term programs sponsored by 
leading educational foundations in the 
interest of expanding the practical uses 
of visual aids for everyday classroom 
procedures. 


VU-GRAPH VERSATILITY PROVIDES 
DYNAMIC VISUALIZATION 


DYNAMIC VISUALIZATION is 
made possible by the versatility of 
Vu-Graph which projects a large (up 
to 13’ x 13’) brilliant image behind you 
from the front of a fully lighted class- 
room... visible from every seat, it lets 
you face your class and maintain eye- 
contact . .. facilitates dynamic new 
teaching techniques that assure com- 
prehension, including overlays and pro- 
gressive disclosures ... lets you write, 
sketch, erase or test on the projected 
image ... provides an “electric black- 
board” on cellophane or acetate rolls 
which saves hours of chalkboard writ- 
ing and erasing. 


DOZENS OF TECHNIQUES WITH 
VU-GRAPH DYNAMIC VISUALIZATION 


Reference material is always ready 
. ++ In social studies and English, for 
example, charts, graphs or vocabulary 
lists are printed on transparencies, 
always available for lessons or reviews. 
Overlays teach complex material in 
simple steps...In science, for instance, 
you easily teach a unified concept of a 
complex system such as the human 
body. Individual transparencies may 
show the respiratory system, the diges- 
tive tract, and the circulatory system. 
Projecting one at a time, teach individ- 
ual systems; ultimately superimposed, 
they make an integrated composite. 
There are unlimited uses for the elec- 
tric blackboard .. . quizzes, grammar 
exercises, science diagrams, handwrit- 
ing lessons or drawing instructions 
may be prepared in advance on the 
cellophane or acetate rolls. These may 
be kept for repeated use in drill, review 
and make-up work without rewriting. 


HOW DYNAMIC VISUALIZATION 
ASSISTS YOU 


DYNAMIC VISUALIZATION with 
Vu-Graph permits modern visual edu- 
cation without robbing you of teaching 
spontaneity. You sit or stand beside it, 
in the front of the room, projecting 
brilliant pictures over your shoulder 
at the precise moment you choose .to 
illustrate your ideas. Students take 
notes in normal light; you see every 
expression as you teach. A few strokes 
of a grease pencil personalizes any vis- 
ual aid before students’ eyes. And—on 
the cellophane rolls, you find yourself 
automatically projecting your very 
thoughts; say a new word... you spell 
it; describe a shape ... you sketch it; 
explain a math problem... you solve 
it, on screen! 


VU-GRAPH DYNAMIC VISUALIZATION 
IN YOUR OWN CLASSROOM 


Now, you can discover for yourself 
how Vu-Graph Dynamic Visualization 
expands virtually every teaching pro- 
cedure to the limits of your own imag- 
ination. Your nearest Franchised 
Beseler Dealer, an experienced A-V 
expert, will show you how Vu-Graph 
versatility adds a new dimension to 
your classes and provides you with a 
time-saving “assistant teacher.” 


Write for free copy of informative book- 
let, “Use of Vu-Graph As an Instruc- 
tional Aid” and “Catalog” folder. 


<<<“ = S222 8202882822828688808825 


Charles Beseler Company 
201 So. 18th St., East Orange, N. §. 
(J Send me “Use of Vu-Graph As An Instruc- 


tional Aid’’ plus complete information on 
Vu-Graph Overhead Projectors, 


( Have a Beseler A-V Consultant contact me 
for a “‘no-obligation’’ demonstration, 


Name 





School 





Address__ 





City. State 





Telephone 
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The Instructor SAFETY Charts 

















Twenty striking Safety Charts in each of these two new 
portfolios - Safety | and Safety II - stress safety in 
everyday occurrences. Entertaining stick figures illus- 
trate the clear, concise slogans. Their simplicity ensures 
quick attention and easy understanding. Set | features 
safety at school, on the playground, in swimming, and 
from fire. Set Il features slogans that stress safety on 
the street, on the bus or street-car, and when hiking. 
Each set $1.50. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
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A Listing of Audio-Visual Materials 


This is part of the AV science listing we could 
not include in the January issue. If you would 
like the remaining listings—Sound and Light, 
and Plants and Animals—send two 4¢ stamps 
with your name and address to The Instructor, 
Department AVL, Dansville, N.Y. 


Earth and Sky 


FILMS 


BEYOND OUR SOLAR SYSTEM (b & w, II min, gr 4-8, Cor}—-stars, 
nebulas, constellations, and galaxies beyond the Milky Way. 


BIG SUN AND OUR EARTH, THE (col, b & w, I! min, gr 1-3, Cor) 
—the necessity of sun for life on earth. 


CONSERVING OUR FORESTS TODAY (col, b & w, II min, gr 4-8, 
Cor}—the need for good conservation practices. 


CONSERVING OUR SOIL TODAY (col, b & w, || min, gr 4-8, Cor) 


—ways to conserve soil and prevent erosion. 


COPPER MINING (col, 14 min, intermed-jr high, produced by Dowl- 
ing, available from IFB}—open-pit milling and smelting. 


COPPER, STEWARD OF THE NATION (col, b & w, 12 min, upper- 


jr high, Avalon}—importance of copper and how it serves nation. 


DIGGERS OF THE DEEP (col, b & w, 13 min, NFBC)—review of 


problems created by decline of coal-mining industry in Canada. 


DRILLING FOR OIL (col, 22 min, jr high, produced by Dowling, 
available from IFB}—drilling an oil well and drawings of under- 
ground procedures. 

EARTH, THE (series of four films, col, b & w, | 1-13!/2 min each, gr 
4-8, Cor}—proof that the surface is constantly changing, formation 
of earth and solar system, changing pattern of the ocean. 


EARTHQUAKES (b & w, 10 min, mid-jr high, Almanac)—how and 
where earthquakes are likely to occur. 


EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANOES (col, b & w, |!/, reels, upper- 
jr high, FA}—the earth formations that may produce volcanoes. 


EARTH'S SKIN, THE (b & w, 10 min, mid-jr high, Almanac)—story 
of the earth's growth. 


ECLIPSE (b & w, 10 min, mid-jr high, Almanac}—its basic phases. 


ELEMENTARY CONSERVATION SERIES, THE (series of three films, 
col, 6 min each, produced by CF, distributed by EBF)—basic films 


for teaching conservation principles. 


EXPLORING THE NIGHT SKY (b & w, 10 min, mid, EBF}—story of 


constellations, how they got names, help in making calendar. 


FACE OF THE HIGH ARCTIC, THE (col, b & w, 13 min, produced 
by EBF, available from NFBC}—study of a geological evolution. 


FLOWERING DESERT (col, 1! min, mid-jr high, produced by Guy 
Haselton, available from BF}—nature and characteristics of desert 
climate and topography. 


FORCE OF GRAVITY (b & w, 10 min, mid-jr high, McG-H}—theory 
of gravity and its observable effects. 
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FOREST RANGER (col, b & w, 13 min, mid, EBF)—story of forest 
ranger's work. 


FORESTS AND CONSERVATION (col, b & w, I! min, gr 4-8, Cor) 
—-saving trees through logging, reforestation, and fire prevention. 


GLACIER PARK STUDIES (col, 1! min, mid-jr high, produced by 
Guy Haselton, available from BF}-—history and geology and out- 
standing life forms of the park. 


GLOBAL CONCEPT IN MAPS (col, b & w, I! min, gr 7-8, Cor]}— 


fundamental concepts of maps. 


GOLD (b & w, II min, produced by McG-H, available from NFBC) 
—description of placer gold mining. 

HAWAIIAN ISLANDS—THEIR ORIGIN AND NATURE TODAY 
(col, 10 min, intermed, Dowling)—how volcanic islands were changed 
by wind, rain, and sea. 


HOW WATER HELPS US (col, b & w, I min, gr 1-6, Cor}—neces- 
sity of water to man in his daily life. 


HOW WE KNOW THE EARTH MOVES (col, b & w, | reel, upper- 
jr high, FA)--the Foucault Pendulum by which the earth's rotation 
was first proved. 

HOW WE KNOW THE EARTH'S SHAPE (col, b & w, | reel, mid- 
jr high, FA}—how man has changed his ideas about the earth. 
HOW WE SAVE WATER—(col, b & w, 10 min, pri-jr high, BF}— 
process of bringing water to users from its source. 

IMPORTANCE OF WATER (col, b & w, II min, mid-jr high, pro- 
duced by Trans-National, available from BF and IFB)—program of 


water conservation showing different ways to plan flood control in- 
stallations. 


IMPOSSIBLE MAP, THE (col, b & w, 10 min, NFBC)—understanding 
of how maps may be misleading. 


INFINITE UNIVERSE, THE (b & w, 10 min, jr high, Almanac}—con- 
cepts of astronomical time, space, and speed. 


IRON FROM THE NORTH (b & w, 20 min, NFBC}—development of 


one of Canada's richest mineral areas. 


LANDS AND WATERS OF OUR EARTH (col, b & w, I min, gr 1-3, 
Cor}—general characteristics of the earth's surface. 


LET'S LOOK AT WATER (b & w, 22 min, NFBC}—how a city's wa- 
ter supply is purified. 


LIFE IN THE OCEAN (col, b & w, I!/2 reels, mid-jr high, FA}—many 
of the plants and animals of the seas. 


LIVING EARTH SERIES (series of four films, col, 11 min each, pro- 
duced by CF, distributed by EBF}—how soil is formed, its value, and 
how it may be destroyed. 


LIVING WATER SERIES (series of two films, col, 15 min each, pro- 
duced by CF, distributed by EBF}—water cycle and man's problem 


of sufficient water. 























MAGIC MINERAL, THE (b & w, 13 min, NFBC}—story of asbestos. 


MAPS ARE FUN (col, b & w, 11 min, gr 4-8, Cor}—problems in map 
making and uses of color, legends, and so on. 


MEANING OF CONSERVATION, THE (col, b & w, 11 min, gr 4-8, 
Cor}—how man is maintaining our country's beauty and resources. 


MIGHTY COLUMBIA RIVER, THE (col, b & w, 11 min, gr 4-8, Cor) 
—how it has been put to work for fishing, irrigation, power. 


MINERALS AND ROCKS (col, b & w, 16 min, mid, EBF}—igneous, 


sedimentary, and metamorphic rock. 


MOON AND HOW IT AFFECTS US, THE (col, b & w, II min, gr 


4-8, Cor)—telescopic views of moon's surface features. 


NATURAL RESOURCES OF THE PACIFIC COAST (col, b & w, 
11 min, gr 4-8, Cor)—rich resources of the Pacific coast and how 
they are being consumed. 


OUR BIG, ROUND WORLD (col, b & w, II min, gr 4-8, Cor}— 


earth's relation to sun accounts for day and night, seasons, climate. 


OUR COMMON FUELS (col, b & w, II min, gr 4-8, Cor}—fuel 


properties of different materials. 


OUR EARTH (b & w, I min, mid, EBF)—physical aspects of earth's 


surface. 


PRECAMBRIAN SHIELD (b & w, 25 min, upper, NFBC)—geography 
of Canada, particularly the vast territory around Hudson Bay. 


PREHISTORIC TIMES: THE WORLD BEFORE MAN (col, b & w, 
11 min, gr 4-8, Cor)—plants and animals on earth during the five 
major geological eras. 


RICHES OF THE EARTH (col, b & w, 17 min, NFBC}—Canada's 
underground resources and how they took shape through the geo- 
logical ages. 


RIVER OF ICE: LIFE CYCLE OF A GLACIER (col, b & w, 10 min, 
BF, available from IFB)—sources, structure, and movements of a typi- 
cal alpine glacier. 


RIVERS OF THE PACIFIC SLOPE (col, b & w, 11 min, gr 4-8, Cor}— 


Columbia, Colorado, and Sacramento-San Joaquin rivers. 


ROCKS AND MINERALS (col, b & w, 10 min, mid-jr high, FA}— 


some of the ways rocks may be classified or grouped. 


ROCKS FOR BEGINNERS (col, 16 min, Johnson}—fundamentals of 


rock classification. 


SOIL FOR TOMORROW (col, 20 min, NFBC}—conservation meas- 


ures taken to restore soil fertility. 


SOLAR SYSTEM, THE (col, b & w, II min, gr 4-8, Cor}—forces at 


work in solar system. 


STORY OF SOIL, THE (col, b & w, II min, gr 4-8, Cor}—story of 


development of soil; emphasizes need to restore natural harmony. 


STRUGGLE FOR OIL (b & w, 11 min, NFBC)—development of oil 


resources of Canadian prairies. 


SUN AND HOW IT AFFECTS US, THE (col, b & w, I! min, gr 4-8, 
Cor}—how it affects life and weather on the earth. 


SUN, EARTH, AND MOON (b & w, 10 min, mid-jr high, Almanac}— 


what causes seasons, what makes day and night. 


SUN'S FAMILY, THE (b & w, 9 min, mid-jr high, McG-H)—nature of 


the solar system. 


THIS IS THE MOON (b & w, 10 min, pri-mid, McG-H)—relation of 


moon to sun and earth. 
TIDES (b & w, 10 min, jr high, Almanac}—explanation of tidal action. 


TIME (col, b & w, 15 min, gr 5-9, Indiana}—time determination, time- 
keeping, and so on. 


TRANSPORTATION: AMERICA'S INLAND WATERWAYS (col, b 
& w, 13!/2 min, gr 4-8, Cor}—network of transportation routes 
through lakes and rivers. 


TREASURES OF THE EARTH (col, b & w, I! min, mid, CW}— 


animated film visualizing ways minerals have been deposited in the 
earth. 


UNDERSTANDING OUR EARTH (series of four films, col, b & w, 
11 min each, gr 4-8, Cor}—rocks, minerals, glaciers, soil, how the sur- 
face changes. 


UNDERSTANDING OUR UNIVERSE (col, b & w, II min, gr 4-8, 
Cor)—survey of history of astronomy. 


USE OF FORESTS (col, b & w, 11 min, gr 4-8, Cor}—country's most 
important and valuable trees and numerous uses of woods and by- 
products. 


WATER (b & w, 10 min, jr high, Almanac})—need of water and how 


it is used in industrial processes. 


WATER CYCLE, THE (b & w, I1 min, mid, EBF)—endless cycle of 
water from earth to sky to earth. 


WATER FOR THE PRAIRIES (col, b & w, 19 min, NFBC}—positive 


measures to ensure water supply. 


WATER, LIFEBLOOD OF THE WEST (col, b & w, 12 min, jr high, 
Avalon}—reclamation projects. 


WATER, WATER EVERYWHERE (col, b & w, 11 min, gr 1-6, Cor}— 


common phenomena associated with water. 


WATER WE DRINK, THE (col, b & w, I! min, gr 4-8, Cor}—body 


functions which water serves and why we should drink pure water. 


WE EXPLORE THE BEACH (col, b & w, II min, gr 1-3, Cor}—study 
of many objects found along the beach, as well as of tides. 


WHAT CAUSES THE SEASONS (b & w, 12 min, mid-jr high, McG- 
H)—inclination and revolution of the earth. 


WHAT DO WE SEE IN THE SKY? (col, b & w, 11 min, gr 1-3, Cor) 
—meaningful observations of the sky and heavenly bodies in it. 


WHAT IS SOIL? (b & w, 12 min, mid, EBF}—composition of soil and 


importance to plant growth. 


WHAT MAKES DAY AND NIGHT (b & w, 8 min, pri-mid, McG-H) 
—demonstration of the alternation of day and night. 


WHAT'S INSIDE THE EARTH (col, b & w, 1'/, reels, upper-jr high, 
FA)—the three regions of the earth. 


WHAT'S UNDER THE OCEAN (col, b & w, 1'/, reels, mid-jr high, 


FA)—some of the things people have discovered about our ocean — 


floor. 


WIDE, WIDE SEA, THE (col, b & w, II min, gr 1-3, Cor}—acquaints 
young children with the sea and its life. 


WIND AT WORK (col, I! min, intermed-jr high, produced by Dowl- 
ing, available from IFB)—what makes wind and what it does. 


WORKING WATER (col, 14 min, intermed-jr high, produced by 
Dowling, available from IFB}—need for conserving water for most 
efficient usage. 


YOUR FRIEND THE FOREST (col, 6 min, pri-mid, EBF]}—impor- 
tance of forest as home for wild life. 


YOUR FRIEND THE SOIL (col, 7 min, pri-mid, EBF}—importance of 


natural resources. 


YOUR FRIEND THE WATER (col, 6 min, pri-mid, EBF}—sources 
and value of pure water. 


YOURS IS THE LAND (col, 19 min, produced by CF, distributed by 
EBF}—emphasizing fact we are squandering topsoil, forests, and 
water. (Continued on page 110) 
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globe 
leisure events. . 





For Travel...Study...Fun 


WORLD'S FINEST 


SUMMER PROGRAMS 


.Now accepting application 


ENJOY PROFESSIONAL GROWTH on one of the world’ 
finest 6 week summer programs 
ship of interesting men and women from all over the 
. gO on inspiring sightseeing trips, social and 
. study, if you wish, under a distin- 
guished faculty of an international University. . 
as little as $474! 


. all for 





| 


share the companion- 


2 EXCITING PROGRAMS TO CHOOSE FROM 





SUMMER SESSION 
Famous, University of 


HAWAII 








a | 


1961 Summer Session, University of Hawaii in 
beautiful, Honolulu, Hawaii. Includes 22 planned 
outside activities. ..tropical Island trips, cruises, 
beach and dinner parties...a wide selection of 
courses for credit. . . Waikiki Beach hotel accom- 
modations ... truly the outstanding. program to 
our 50th State. 


SIX WEEKS FROM $569 
(including trans-pacific fare) 








SUMMER SESSION 
Fascinating, University of 


MEXICO 





ie 
1961 Summer Session, National University of 
Mexico in modern, enchanting Mexico City on the 
most beautiful campus in the world. Includes 16 
planned outside activities... weekend sightseeing 
trips, colorful bullfights, native art and pyramid 
culture...complete selection of courses in Spanish 
and English... finest resort accommodations with 
kitchen facilities available...an exceptional foreign 
travel vacation. 


SIX WEEKS FROM $474 

(including all transportation from U.S. 
gateway city) 

on 


APPLY NOW! You leave via major airlines in 
mid-June. Return early August. But, we urge you 
to act now! Mail coupon for your 1961 Bulletin and 
Application for the Summer Session you choose. 
Or write, Dr. Robert E. Cralle, Director, University 
Study Tours, 2275 Mission Street, San Francisco 
10, California. 


wage te ty 








FREE! 2-1-1 

20-page illustrated Summer Dr. R. E. Cralle, Dir 
Session Bulletin and University Study Tours 

Application Information 2275 Mission Street 

1 HAWAIL [) MEXICO San Francisco 10, Cal 
Please send to: 

INO ae —— 

A061008 ae ————— 
———— Zone ___ State 
School —E 

Do you have friends to go with you? Have them 


write us. We'll be happy to send all the wonderful 
information. (Space for married couples, too.) 


praenrecannseneninnoern 





a 
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1961 





UNIVERSITY 


Contifens 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


Stimulating study under distinguished 
faculty. 


Outstanding Lecture Series. 
Excellent Creative Arts Programs, 
Recreation in the Rockies. 


University residence halls in proximity 
to classrooms. 


PLAN TO ATTEND 


FULL 10-WEEK SESSION 
JUNE 16- AUGUST 26 
First 5-Week Term, June 16-July 21 
4-Week Curriculum Wkshp., June 26-July 21 
First 3-Week Term, July 3-July 21 
Second 5-Week Term, July 24-August 26 
Second 3-Week Term, July 24-August 11 


For Bulletin and More Information 


Write Today to Dean of Summer Session 


3 McKenna Bidg. 


BOULDER 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 








Temple University 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
FOR 1961 


A wide selection of graduate and under- 
graduate courses is offered to teachers, 


school principals and superintendents. 


THREE SESSIONS WILL BE GIVEN 


Pre-Session Regular Session |Second Session 
Monday, June 5 to| Monday, June 26) Monday, August7 
Friday, June 23 | to Friday, August 4|to Friday, Aug. 25 
Registration Registration Registration 
Friday, June 2 Friday, June 23 | Friday, August 8 
Sam.to2p.m. |9am.to2pm. [9 am. to 2 p.m. 

Saturday, June 24 

9 am. to 11 am, 

Foreign studytours are offered in French, Music, 
Art, Education, History, and Social Welfare. 
For further information write or visit 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


Temple University 


Broad St. and Montgomery Ave. 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 


Office Hours 
Daily: 8:30 a.m. to 4p.m. Saturday 9 a.m. to 12 Noon 


ee 


INTERNATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
Six weeks: July 1 to August 11, 1961 


(All lectures in English) 


Write: Admissions Office, Oslo International 
Summer School, Northfield, Minnesota 
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Your Vacatii 


World Around You," 


the family. 


Marquette University has 
issued a preliminary bulletin of 
its proposed 1961 summer 
courses, institutes and work- 
shops. Of special note to ele- 
mentary teachers are a variety 
of workshops on speech cor- 
rection, taking up every phase 
of this problem. For those 
working at the under-graduate 
level, a package course in 
reading and other language 
arts sounds stimulating. Many 
courses at every area of the 
curriculum at the graduate 
level are also offered. 


me Summer 


With. x 








Regardless of what specia 


er it in the 750 offered at the 
1961 summer session of the 
University of Missouri, at 
Columbia. It starts June |}, 
and continues for eight weeks 
until August 5. Courses are 
offered for both graduate and 
undergraduate credits. The 
college also provides a wide 
program of concerts, public 
exhibits and organized recrea. 
tivnal and social programs. | 





New York University is highlighting it 
summer ‘61 overseas workshops which 
give as much as six to eight points o 
credit toward a degree. At the top of 
the list is a seminar on Western Europé 
Today (eight points) to be offered i 
Europe during July and August. Inquiries 
about it should be directed to Professot 
Christian Arndt, School of Education 





New York 3, N.Y. | 







Since 


Wheaton College is celebrating its Viddletov 


100th anniversary with a wide range of 
summer courses. Of interest to elemen- 
tary teachers is a science course, “The 
given from July 
23, to August 19 at the Wheaton Sci- 
ence Station near Rapid City, South 
Dakota. Enrollment at the camp is limited 
to 50. Since Wheaton also operates 
summer camps for girls and boys and a 
Conservatory of Music, there can be a 
Wheaton project for every member of 


ucting a 
bsiring + 
interest you may have, there F throu 
is likely to be a course to coy. kt matte 
bu can 

aster ¢ 
bich wil 
pity to 
le gradi 


Master 


rtifica’ 
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£ a5) , 
bys 


Mary Hletko, 


Attendance at Previous Workshops— 


210 teachers from 22 states attended the 1959 workshop and 215 from 29 states were in attend 


ance at the 1960 workshop. 
Instruction and Demonstration— 


Leaders primarily instruct and demonstrate for small groups of Kindergarten and Primary teachers 
in the application of the 44 basic speech sounds employed as perceptual skMis needed in teaching 
beginning reading. Techniques and procedures are provided for up-grading speech sound skills in 


the upper grades and high school. 


Travel: By bus, train, or air (via Galesburg airport) 


THIRD ANNUAL 





PHONICS WORKSHOP 


Monmouth College, Monmouth, Ill., June 19-23 
An Educational Service for the Teaching of Reading 


The Education Department of Monmouth College announces the workshop 
in Phonics for the summer 1961. Workshop Personnel: Charles E. Wingo and 
co-authors of “Reading with Phonics” 
experts now engaged in teaching or supervision throughout the country. 


and group leaders, 





$65.00 fee includes registration, instruction, meals, lodging, and trip to Old Nauvoo. 
Nearby Historical Sites: Old Nauvoo, Homes of Mark Twain and Carl Sandburg, also Mississippi 


River drives. 


For further information write Charles E. Wingo, Professor of Education and Director of Phonics 


Workshop, Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois. 
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BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 


Offers a wide variety of courses in the following areas both on the undergraduate and 


graduate levels. 
EDUCATION 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCE 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
ENGINEERING 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


A WORKSHOP IN SPEECH 
Six semester hours credit may be earned in each of the five-week sessions 


FIRST TERM—JUNE 12-JULY 15 


SECOND TERM—JULY 17-AUGUST 19 


For additional information write 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION, BRADLEY UNIVERSITY, Dept. 1, PEORIA, ILL. 
a, 
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Western State College of Colorado at Gunnison is again 
featuring an eight-weeks' session extending from June 12 to 
August 4. Within the framework of that longer session are 
two four-week sessions and four shorter sessions of two weeks 
each. Many courses are given in the fields of Guidance, 


a School Administration, Elementary Education, Secondary 


Since 1953, Wesleyan University in 
iddletown, Connecticut, has been con- 
icting a graduate school for teachers 
t specialbsiring to extend their general educa- 


ye, there 


’ through increased command of sub- 





© to cov. 


od at the 


xt matter. This means that at Wesleyan 
can work for the new degree of 


1 of the faster of Arts and Liberal Studies, 
ouri, atpich will give you the unusual oppor- 
June 13, pity to work in two or more subjects at 
ht weeks fe graduate level. If you already have 
rses are \Master's Degree, Wesleyan offers the 


Education and the various subject matter fields. 

Highlights of the program include a workshop for Excep- 
7 tional children under Dr. Willard Abraham to be given July 
y . 24 to August 4; a workshop in Conservation Education under 
Dr. Prevo L. Whitaker June 12 to June 23; and a workshop 
in Public School Library Problems for the same dates. 


Boston University beckons you. 
Its summer term bulletin is now 
available with a special section on 
elementary education. The city of 
Boston is one of the leading edu- 
cational centers of the world, and 
a summer spent at Boston Univer- 
sity will enable you to visit the 
many museums, libraries, and art 
galleries as well as the sights and 
actual buildings associated with 





IT’S DESIGNED FOR YOU 








University of Denver 
1961 Summer Session 





In 1961 the University of Denver presents another outstanding Summer Session— 


especially designed with YOU in mind. 


Whether you are TEACHER or ADMINISTRATOR, you will find a complete 


study program to fit your specific needs: 


courses. 


e Graduate and Undergraduate academic 


e Special courses on current educational 





trends and techniques. 


e Intensive short-courses. 
e Conferences and seminars. 


e A wide variety of stimulating workshops. 


mW RS 


e Special sessions. 


All this—plus a distinguished staff and superb facilities—combine to make the 


1961 D.U. Summer Session a richly rewarding experience. 


Full-quarter credit for the complete nine-week session—June 19 to August 18, 1961. 





AND THERE'S MORE... 





uate and [ertificate of Advanced Study for 30 
its. The ditional hours of graduate courses. 


Colonial and Revolutionary history. 


For weekends, Cape Cod, Glouces- 


As always—the city of Denver and Colorado’s vast Rocky Mountain 
wonderland offer you limitless opportunities for cultural and recre- 
































oe ter, historic Plymouth, and the ational activities during your summer at the University of Denver. 

. public White Mountains are within easy tt ——_—_—__ e 

J recrea. reach. PR, etversty of Denver, Dept 8 u 

grams, Mi na) TUE Please send me ‘complete information on the 1962 t 
Anyone with a special interest in the problems of the ( ne a 

slits handicapped child, will want to send for the summer ADDRESS. : 

ig ting i school catalogue of Augustana College, Rock Island, 3 

DPS whi Illinois. Augustana provides the happy combination of an B  regnpenremamnrmnenen Hees ner 

points outstanding program of instruction with an abundance of 

he top © entertainment, recreation and social opportunity. Under- 3 

rn Europ graduate students working for a degree, teachers want- : 

offered i ing credits to renew certificates or to qualify for higher : 

. Unguiin salaries, as well as qualified students who want to register mz 

brates either for credit or non-credit will find worthwhile offerings. = 
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Attend Summer School in 


COLORADO 
SPRINGS 


AT THE 


Colorado 
















SUMMER 
SESSION 


Over 1,000 
GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
ADVANCED STUDY WORKSHOPS 


| City College in New York 

is offering summer courses at 
————— both its up-town center (Con- 
vent Avenue at 139th Street) 
and its down-town center (Lex- 
ington Avenue at 23rd). City 
College is the oldest of the 








19-23 | four municipal colleges in New eimai saat 

A York and it listi 
ae eae FACILITIES of HIGHEST QUALITY 
vorkshop extensive, education O e e SEARCH LABORATORY 
ingo and | Courses are given in the up- LIBRARY RE 
— town center of instruction 

| with the summer session be- June 19 — August 12 P FIRST el ; Rags hrm 19 
: ¢ | ginning June 20 and endin uae Talay US a 
» otten ; g vune g Graduate and Undergraduate —_ e 

+ 12. Complete Schedule of Academic Subjects. 
ell le cx stuetn Specialized offerings in Primary and Sec- RECREATIONAL and CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 
| teaching year students trom ondary Education (4-week and 8-week , 
d skills © | more than 100 colleges and courses). Classwork organized for in-serv- Music Lectures Plays Museums 
universities attended CCNY ice teachers. Swimming Fishing Golf Tennis 


M.A, and M.A.T. Programs 
Hanya Holm School of Dance 
Summer Music School 
Workshop in Human Relations 
Program in the Creative Arts 
Cultural and Educational Events 


ississipp’ | 2Md a similar registration is 
t Phonics pected this summer. Since 
____ the majority of students come 
——— from the New York City area, 


For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session, 714 Johnston Hall 








omen it is advisable fo make an ap- Unexcelled Opportunities for Recreation eee Oe — 
e and |} Plication early if you are in- T cororavo COLLEGE, Dept. N “| 
PF terested in attending City Please send Summer Session Cata- 

College this summer. | log to: | 

Name — 

UST 19 | Address —— | 
A, ILL Fag cdeegpeapneupseecmaeat apne 
—— a 
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Club Exchange 


We recommend sending one letter from your class to the class of any or all 
teachers whose names and addresses are given in THE INstructor’s Club 
Exchange department. Later, after that first letter has been answered, individual 
children may exchange correspondence if mutually desired. 

If your class wishes to have an item published in THe Instructor, please 
prepare a notice similar to those appearing on this page, and mail it to: Club 
Exchange, Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. Be sure it bears the teacher’s 
signature and that a complete address is given. 

This department is not set up to help with pen pals from foreign lands, 
though there may be an occasional letter from a foreign teacher who can 


correspond in English. 


It is expected that your group will reply to all the letters received if possible 
—certainly all that arrive within six weeks after your notice appears in print. 
If you get more mail than you can possibly answer, send a duplicated letter 


or card of explanation. 


Arkansas.—Our sixth-grade class 
would like to exchange letters, cre- 
ative writing, picture post cards, 
and so on, with other schools in the 
United States and Latin America. 
Address mail to: Mr. Nathaniel 
Brown, Lincoln Elementary School, 
9th and Hickory Streets, North 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 


California.—My fifth-grade pu- 
pils and I wish to exchange letters, 
post cards, and souvenirs with oth- 
er fifth grades in the United States. 
Address: Miss Eleanor Lyon, Cali- 
fornia School, 1111 N. California 
Ave., La Puente, California. 


California.—Our school desires 
to exchange tape recordings, letters, 
creative writing, picture post cards, 
and so on, with other fifth grades in 
the United States. Our school is lo- 
cated seven miles from Sacramento. 
People in our area are largely em- 
ployed on poultry farms and Mc- 
Clellan Air Force Base as civilian 
employees. Address: Mr. Jack M. 
Hemphill, Rio Linda Elementary 
School, Rio Linda, California. 


Georgia.—My seventh grade is 
collecting rocks and minerals and 
soil samples from the fifty states 
and from foreign countries. They 
are eager to exchange ideas, infor- 
mation, and items from this historic 
city where Stone Mountain, a mas- 
sive piece of exposed granite, and 
a strategic landmark of the Civil 
War, is located. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Martha C. Mentzel, James L. 
Riley School, 845 Mount Vernon 
Highway, Atlanta 5, Georgia. 





Idaho—My fifth-grade pupils 
desire to exchange tape recordings, 
pen-pal letters and information 
about our state with elementary 
grades in any of the fifty states. Po- 
catello is an industrial city in the 
southeastern part of Idaho, and is 
located on the historic Oregon Trail. 
Address mail to: Mr. Jim Martin, 
Lewis and Clark School, 800 Grace 
Drive, Pocatello, Idaho. 


IMinois—My fifth-grade class 
wishes to exchange letters, pictures, 
ideas, and so on, with other fifth- 
graders throughout the fifty states. 
Address all mail to: Mrs. Harold 
Myers, Turner School, 1400 Broad- 
way, Rockford, Illinois. 





Ilinois.—My fifth grade would 
like to exchange post cards and let- 
ters with other fifth grades. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Marguerite Warren, 
Riverview Elementary School, South 
Beloit, Illinois. 


Maine.—My pupils in grade six 
desire to exchange letters, picture 
post cards, collections, and so on, 
with other sixth-graders in the 
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United States, Latin America, and 
the Trust Territories of the Pacific. 
Address all mail to: Mrs. Patricia 
Albert, Emerson School, St. Fran- 
cis, Maine. 


Missouri.—Our sixth grade de- 
sires to exchange letters, art work, 
and ideas with children anywhere in 
the world. We are located in the 
grain belt, the starting point for pi- 
oneers going west and for the Pony 
Express. Address mail to: Mrs. 
Clara Martin, Lindbergh School, 
St. Joseph Avenue, St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri. 


New Mexico.—My pupils in the 
sixth grade are Navajo Indians and 


Spanish-American children. We are . 


studying about Canada, Mexico, 
Central America, and South Amerti- 
ca. We wish to correspond with any- 
one who has had experiences in 
these countries. Address all mail to: 
Mr. Alfonso Martinez, Sky City 
School, P.O. Box 472, Gallup, New 
Mexico. 


New York.—Our second grade 
would like to exchange picture post 
cards with other children every- 
where. Address all mail to: Mrs. J. 
Kurtin, Brentwood S.W. Elemen- 
tary School, Brentwood, Long Is- 
land, New York. 


Ohio.—My fourth grade would 
like to correspond with children in 
New York, New Orleans, Pitts- 
burgh, Seattle, Minneapoiis, and 
Phoenix. We study those cities in 
social studies. Address correspond- 
ence to: Miss Elizabeth J. Adams, 
Seville School, Seville, Ohio. 


Oregon.—We are interested in 
exchanging pictures suitable for the 
Opaque projector, which can be 
shown in conjunction with ex- 
changed tape recordings in fifth to 
eighth grades. Address correspond- 
ence to: Mr. Richard Scott, Prin- 
cipal, East Elementary School, 
Sutherlin, Oregon. 


Pennsylvania.—My junior high 
class of twelve boys and six girls 
would like to correspond with an- 
other special education class. Ad- 
dress all mail to: Miss Marilyn J. 
Scheetz, 123 South Seventh Street, 
Quakertown, Pennsylvania. 


Wisconsin.—Our pupils, grades 
three through eight, would like to 
exchange letters, picture post cards, 
stamps, and so on, with children of 
other states. We live in a section of 
dairy farms, tourist resorts, and 
some manufacturing. We should ap- 
preciate hearing from our two new 
states as well as from other states. 
Address correspondence to: Mrs. 
Elinor Romon, Spring Brook 
School, Manawa, Wisconsin. 
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Coupon Service 


CIRCLE CORRESPONDING NUMBER in COUPON 


I NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, Educa- 
tion Division. ‘'Class Report," free illus- 
trated booklet, in color, telling the story of 
coal for middie grades. 


2 PIPER BOOKS. A new series of biographi- 
cal readers for Grades 4-6. Books about 
famous Americans with equal attention to 
childhood and adult achievements. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin) 


{8 LEARNING FROM LITERATURE. Please 
send me a copy of your Teaching Aid insert 
designed to teach the values of literature 
entitled, ‘Learning from Literature."' (En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica) 


CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY. A 
Trip with Baker Bill in a cupcake balloon 
to cocoa land, a big farm, sugar field, etc. 
Teacher's guide covers correlating activities. 


5 MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY. FREE—A 
new pamphlet on 1961 Teaching Aids for 
Arithmetic, Reading and Social Studies. 
Listing and description with prices. Grade 
identified. 


@ PERCIVAL TOURS abroad by comfortable 
motor coach with experienced Conductor. 
Informative literature on Europe. Prompt 
individual attention in answering individual 
questions, quoting moderate rates. 


7 UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIA- 
TION. Send me free the completely new 
Beet Sugar Kit for middie and upper 
grades. 


4 RICHARD BEST PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 
Free samples of TRY-REX pencils and infor- 
mation about how their orthodigital shape 
makes writing easier for grade school pu- 
pils. 


BORROW $100 to $800 BY MAIL. Teach- 
ers may borrow any amount needed—$100 
to $800 in complete privacy and confidence 
BY MAIL. Postal Finance Company—Old 
established company. No payments during 
summer. Information sent in plain enve- 
lope. 


1@ EDUCATOR'S BOOK CLUB. Please send me 
complete information about the Educator's 
Book Club, inciuding details about the spe- 
cial introductory offer for new members. 


1 GRAFLEX, INC. Graflex AV Digest - a 48 
page booklet with 4-color cover containing 
reprints and digests of outstanding audio- 
visual articles which have appeared in lead- 
ing publications during the last three years. 


12 CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY. All 
About Growth. A science unit for interme- 
diate grades relating to good nutrition 
Reader includes simple science experiments. 


1B READ-BY-YOURSELF BOOKS. Especially 
designed for independent reading in Grades 
1-3. Such outstanding children's authors as 
Dr. Seuss and the Reys bring humor, sus- 
pense, and surprises to the classroom 
(Houghton Mifflin) 


14 BETTER LIGHT BETTER SIGHT BUREAU. 
Teaching aids telling the story of light and 
sight are for use in intermediate and junior 
high grade Science and Health classes; in- 
clude Teacher's Guide, visual aids, student 
booklets for class of 40. 


* 
ol 


12 AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED 
BEVERAGES. Please send us free booklet - 
"What Little Rats Drink’’ . . . a discussion 
of some of the nutritional aspects of soft 
drinks. (Sample copy free and after you 
have seen it, if you can use it, we can 
provide up to 30 without charge.) 


1G BRITISH AND IRISH RAILWAYS INC. Free 
Railway Map and illustrated brochures on 
the British Isles. 


17 CANADIAN VACATION KIT. This kit in- 
cludes a pamphlet on Summer Courses in 
Canada plus details on arts and crafts 
courses to be conducted in the provinces 
of Canada this Summer. 


19 TRANS-ATLANTIC PASSENGER STEAMSHIP 
CONFERENCE. Send your free Passenger 
Steamship Kit. 


19 GINN AND COMPANY. Please send me 
more information on the Ginn Basic Readers, 
Revised, for grades 1-3. 


20 COMPLETE PROGRAM ON MENSTRUAL 
HYGIENE. Includes sound and color film 
by Walt Disney Productions, teaching 
guide, physiology chart, product demonstra- 
tion kit (for teachers of grades 4, 5, and 
6), pamphiet on conducting mother- 
daughter program, and student booklet, 
"You're A Young Lady Now." Free from 
the makers of Kotex sanitary napkins. For 
further information, please check coupor. 


21 


22 


23 


24 


26 


27 


28 


29 


32 


34 


35 


36 


37 


30 


LETTER WRITING PEN PAL PROJECT 
Parker Pen Party Writing Kit for Grades 4. 
Jr. High. You will receive the name and ad. 
dress of another teacher and class with 
whom to correspond; your name and ad. 
dress will be sent to her. 


CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY. The 
Story of A Loaf of Bread. For primary 
grades, a pictorial story, from wheat to 
enriched bread. Pictures may be colored 
Includes desk work in reading and arith. 
metic. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE. Ivory Inspection Ps. 
trol as described in advertisement-colored 
20” x 26” Wall Chart and individual Inspec. 





tion Patrol Sheets. Sufficient materials {o; 
students. (Offer good only in United 
States and possessions.) 


NEW ARITHMETIC TEACHING AIDS. 4 
page color circular describing Arithmetic 
Teaching Aids. (See Ideal School Supply ad 
on inside front cover.) 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, A 
Division of Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc. 12-page instructional manual for ys. 
ing multiple computation board. 


UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO 1961 SUMMER 
SESSION. Six-week Summer Program in 
cluding 14 planned leisure and sight-seeing 
trips. Please send bulletin and application 
information, (University Study Tour to 
Mexico.) 


COMPLETE COLD PREVENTION PROGRAM. 
includes a delightful sound and color film 
“How to Catch a Cold'’ by Walt Disney 
Production (available free on short-term 
loan), plus individual student health pledge 
for grades 2, 3, and 4, and set of 6 full- 
color posters. For further information 
please check coupon. 


GINN AND COMPANY. Please send me 
more information on the new Ginn Basic 
Readers, Revised, for grades 4-6. 


SCIENCE KIT, INC. Specializing in School 
Science Equipment-Science Kit (all grades), 
Science Kit Jr. (Grades 1-3), Science Kit 
Portable Lab Tables with optional Appa- 
ratus Sets, Microscopes and Audio Visual 
Aids. Free literature available. 


SUMMER STUDY AT UNIVERSITY OF DEN- 
VER. Please send me a copy of your 196! 
Summer Session Bulletin. 


FREE EDUCATIONAL CATALOG "SA". 
Write for EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO.'s free 
educational catalog ‘'SA'' - 96 pages of 
new Math-Science instructional devices 
Kits; materials and projects for Science Fair; 
Science equipment; instruments. 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 1961 SUMMER 
SESSION. Six-week Summer program in- 
cluding 22 planned leisure and sight-seeing 
trips. Please send bulletin and application 
information. (University Study Tour to 
Hawaii.) 


FREE PATTERNS FOR GAY GIFTS. Grades 








6-12 enjoy making slip-covers for Kleenex | 


tissue boxes. Check coupon for free master 
set of 12 original designs and order blank 
for extra individual patterns. 


TEACHER'S GUIDE TO NEW AND INEX- 
PENSIVE CLASSROOM AIDS. Brand-new 
Instructor Teaching Aids Catalog illustrates 
and describes these useful teaching tools. 
BORROW-BY-MAIL. Dial Finance Company 
will send you complete information abou! 
Borrow-by-Mail service for teachers, in @ 
plain envelope, as described in advertise: 
ment on Page 5. 

Reader's Digest READING SKILL SUILDERS 
tempt all young readers with human-inter- 


est stories adapted by reading experts from | 


Reader's Digest. Skill-building exercises 


challenge comprehension and word mastety. | 


19 books, reading levels grades 2-8. (See ) 


Page 73.) 


BALANCE YOUR READING PROGRAM. 
Write for free booklet, ''Balance Your Read 
ing Program."* (Benefic Press) 


ALL-YEAR, NEW 1961 KINDERGARTEN 
PACKET. Send me your special circular of 
kindergarten material. {Ann Marie) 


B. F. GOODRICH CO. 
Book of Rubber. See ad Page 52. 


READING READINESS MATERIAL. 4-pag? 
color brochure describing the new Reading 
Readiness Material offered by Ideal Schoo! 
Supply. (See ad Page 102.) 


FREE, COLORFUL 8-page, 8'/2"x11” CEREAL 
GLOSSARY BOOKLET. Includes basic i" 
formation on cereal grains and nutritional 
contribution of cereal and milk serving. 
Available from Cereal Institute, Inc. 


Send free Wonder | 
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FREE and INEXPENSIVE CLASSROOM MATERIALS 


GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. Write now 
for new No. 361 catalog of ''Good Books 
for Children."* (Benefic Press) 


433 WHEN YOU VISIT CHICAGO. Send de- 
‘ scriptive literature on the Pick-Congress 
Hotel in Chicago. 


44 8. F. GOODRICH CO. Send free Tommy 
Looks at Farming book portraying oppor- 
tunities in agriculture. See ad Page 52. 


45 FREE SAFARI BREAKFAST GAME from KEL- 
LOGGS. Please send me the Safari Break- 
fast Game - with full color wall poster, in- 
dividual score cards, badges, awards. All 
free! (See ad on Page 95.) 


16 PICTURE RUBBER STAMPS FOR MARKING. 
Send descriptive literature about your Pic- 
ture Language Marking Rubber Stamps 
and how they will help me and my stu- 
dents. See description Page 84. (Summit 
Industries) 


47 PALMER METHOD'S 16-page CATALOG of 
textbooks and supplies for both Cursive and 
Manuscript writing. Illustrated. Latest de- 
tails, prices. 


49 WHEN YOU VISIT NEW YORK. Stay at 
the Belmont Plaza Hotel. Send today for 
descriptive literature about this convenient- 
ly located hotel in the heart of Manhattan. 


49 MISSOURI, "HEARTLAND OF HOSPITALI- 
TY."" Send FREE, 40-page full-color bro- 
chure, ‘'Missouri Show-Me."’ 


50 SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND ACCESSORIES. 
Please send the Bankers & Merchants, Inc., 
Catalog #100 Stock section and 16-page 
Specials Catalog containing complete infor- 
mation on rubber stamps, pastes, stapling 
machines, inks, felt tip marking pens, tem- 
pera colors, and many more items for 
school use; also the Faymus School News- 
letter, with ‘Special’ offers. 


B. F. GOODRICH CO. Send free Tommy 
Gets the Keys, cartoon book in driving 
skills. Junior and Senior High only. See ad 
Page 52. 


AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY. 
new ideas for using Prang Tempera. 


5B LIQUID PROCESS DUPLICATING BOOKS. 
Send me Free Catalog 1961 edition, de- 
scribing all your Duplicating and other 
books now available. (Milliken Publishing 
Co.) 


WHEN YOU VISIT WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Stay at the Pick-Lee House. Send today 
for folder describing this fascinating vaca- 
tion hotel. 

4-Page Unit on RAISINS. Includes history, 
nutritional value, growing and packaging 
story and projects designed for various age 
groups. Available in quantity, free, for 
Classroom use. 


5@ MONEY AT WORK. 


52 Exciting 
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Please send me a copy 
of your Educational insert on economic 
competence entitled, ‘Money at Work."* 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica) 


57 SUMMER SCHOOL AT UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA. Dean of Summer Session of- 
fers teachers helpful, complete bulletin on 
the University of Minnesota. 


58 MEXICAN POTTERY CLAY. A free folder 
illustrating modeled and decorated objects 
in full color—sculptures, cuff links, bowls, 
whistles, lavaliere, etc. (See advertise- 
ment.) Packages and prices of self-harden- 
ing Marblex and Mexican Pottery Clay 
listed. (American Art Clay Co.) 


59 CLASSROOM MICROSCOPES FOR ELEMEN- 
TARY GRADES. Please send me your latest 
catalog describing Testa Classroom Micro- 
scopes, including advanced models and ac- 
cessories, with prices and quantity dis- 
counts for schools. 


60 EXPLORE KENTUCKY, THE VACATION 
LAND. Please send me your full color 
descriptive booklet about Kentucky. 


NEW HANDWRITING SERIES. Free bro- 
chure colorfully illustrates and describes 
"Guiding Growth in Handwriting", a new 
improved series of Recorders for kinder- 
garten through Grade 8, including two pro- 
fessional Reference Manuals for Teachers. 
Published by The Zaner-Bloser Company. 


UNITED FRUIT CO. Please send me your 
new revised Free Catalog of educational 
material. (See ad Page 54.) 


FAMOUS PAINTINGS FOLDER illustiates 
and identifies over 100 great masterpieces 
Reproductions are available in large size 
and full color on gallery quality paper, suit- 
able for instruction, art appreciation, and 
home framing, etc. Society for Visual Edu- 
Cation, Inc. (See ad Page 25.) 


63 


4 DECCA RECORDS, INC. 


= SVE FILMSTRIP CATALOG. 
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Send for New en- 
larged and illustrated Decca Educational 
Catalog. With the Catalog you get an 
order form for free recorded and printed 
workshop materials. 


52 pages, 4 of 
them in full color, describe over 1000 edu- 
cational filmstrips and 900 slides . . . all 
highly effective visual teaching aids and 
in every curriculum subject, for all grade 
levels. Profusely illustrated, including 17 
full-color pictures of SVE's great master 
painting reproductions on heavy, gallery- 
size paper for class teaching or for fram- 
ing. (See advertisements on back cover and 
Page 25. Society for Visual Education, Inc.) 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO. Please send 
me complete information about the 1961 
Summer Session at the University of Colo- 
rado. (See advertisement on Page 106.) 


CHARLES BESELER CO. Please arrange for 
free demonstration of Vu Lyte Opaque Pro- 
jectors. 


ILLUSTRATED ELEMENTARY SCIENCE AP- 
PARATUS BULLETIN for TEACHERS. Send 
bulletin ES-6 that suggests many experi- 
ments teachers can use to instruct young 
pecple in basic science. Includes full infor- 
mation on new Mobile Laboratery. (Central 
Scientific Company) 


AMERICAN SEED COMPANY. Please send 
me complete information on your money- 
raising plan for any school group, plus a 
free packet of flower seeds. 


NEW SVE VISUAL REVIEW. EASTER and 
Spring filmstrips are specially featured in 
latest big NEWS TABLOID for teachers. 
8 large pages of interesting articles, pic- 
tures about timely Filmstrips in color and 
the many ways they help teachers. (See 
advertisement on back cover. Society for 
Visual Education, Inc.) 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE UNIT - 4 PAGES. 
Reprint of World Book Encyclopedia Class- 
room Study Unit, ‘Science is Method,"' in 
color. 


VIEWLEX, INC. Free brochure, Viewlex 
Award Winning Essays, "'How Audio Visual 
Aids Make Teaching and Learning Easier." 


SIR EDMUND HILLARY'S HIMALAYAN EX- 
PLORATION. A series of 4-page Himalaya- 
grams in packets of 40 for classroom use 
to follow Sir Edmund Hillary on his latest 
scientific exploration of the Himalayas. In- 
cludes 28” x 17” map of area for classroom 
use. From the publishers of World Book 
Encyclopedia. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY STUDYTOURS. Send 


details on Temple University Studytours 
to Europe and South America. 


CHARLES BESELER CO. Illustrated bro- 
chure describing uses of the Beseler Vu Lyte 
Opaque Projectors. 


UNIT ON MAPS. Please send reprint of 
your 4-page unit in color "Maps, An Ac- 
tion Program with World Book Encyclo- 
pedia."’ 

C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY. Set 
of 12” x 19” charts of Speedball Pen Let- 
tering; Lessons on Linoleum Block Printing; 
Two New Charts showing Large Lettering 
for Flash Cards. 

VIEWLEX, INC. Colorful brochure describ- 
ing ‘‘easy to teach with" filmstrip pro- 
jectors. 

CHARLES BESELER CO. Please arrange for 
free demonstration of Vu Graph Overhead 
Projectors. 

FOUR NEW ELEMENTARY SCIENCE KITS. 
Please send without cost complete infor- 
mation on your 4 new science kits for ele- 
mentary grades. (Beckley-Cardy) 
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Sure to Include Your Remittance for 


All the Following Items. 





CATALOG OF TEACHING AIDS. Com- 
plete line of Teaching Aids offered by 
Plymouth Press.—10¢. 


SCIENCE PROGRAM, | enclose 10¢ to help 
cover shipping. Send me 8,000-word Sci- 
ence Program book on ‘'FLIGHT,"’ beauti- 
ful full-color prints to paste in the album, 
complete scale model of North American 
X-15 supersonic jet wonder plane; big 
"Ocean of Air'' wall chart, Science Bulle- 
tin and album case—all as described on 
Page 1. 


CIRCLE CORRESPONDING NUMBER in COUPON 


48:R STIK-TACK MIRACLE DISCS, SAMPLE FOLD- 
ER OF 82 only 25¢. Put up decorations, 
pictures, etc., without harm to walls or 
displayed material. Sticks to all surfaces 
except fingers.—25¢. 


UNITED FRESH FRUIT & VEGETABLE 
ASSN. Please send your health and nutri- 
tion primary unit, including 35 sets ot 12 
coloring pages about fresh fruit and vege- 
tables; plus teaching manual. | enclose 
25¢ for postage. 


ANN MARIE'S BULLETIN BOARD HEAD- 
QUARTERS. More than 55 illustrations of 
bulletin boards for every season and most 
occasions. See ad on Page 24.—25¢. 


PALMER METHOD'S NEW RITE-HOLD PEN. 
Long-last, refillable ball point in new hold- 
er of special durable plastic with exclusive 
finger-fitting double indentations (teach 
right grip). Dark blue ink, medium point. 
Complete, each—z28¢. 


PALMER METHOD'S NEW PEN REFILLS (for 
above.) Quality ball point, dark blue ink. 
In dozens only.—$2.16. 


EVALUATION TEST FOR GRADES 7 & 8. 
This sample test for pupils of grades 7 & 8 
is offered by Scholastic Testing Service.— 
35¢. 


EVALUATION TEST FOR GRADES 4, 5, and 
6. This sample test for pupils of grades 
4, 5, and 6 is offered by Scholastic Testing 
Service. —35¢. 


EVALUATION TEST FOR GRADES 2 and 3. 
Send for this simple pupil evaluation test 
booklet to use in grades 2 and 3. Scho- 
lastic Testing Service.—35¢. 


SPIRIT MASTER UNITS FOR DUPLICATING 
MACHINES. Sample folder for ‘'COPY- 
RITE'’ Spirit Masters for long, medium and 
short runs are available. All wax coated 
in variety of colors. 50¢ (to cover shipping 
and handling costs). 


CIVIL WAR PICTURE MAP. Large, easy to 
read 4-color Civil War Wall Map. Shows 
nearly 100 events, campaigns and places of 
decisive importance. Recommended for use 
by all grades. Discount for multiple orders. 
See Page 28. Single map $1.00. (House of 
Maps) 


ALL NEW, 1961 ANN MARIE'S EASTER 
ART PACKET. Please rush postpaid your 
complete Easter Art and Activity packet 
containing Easter projects for bulletin 
board, chalk board, window and room dec- 
orations and gifts, etc.—$1.00. 
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94 TEACHER'S SEAT PLAN. This is on heavy 
dark paper 8” x 8” with up to 70 com- 
partments for inserting cards bearing pu- 
pils’ names. With clear transparent acetate 
envelope, bound edges, brass corners. 
(Plymouth Press) —$1.25. 

BIRDS AT HOME. 12 familiar bird pictures 
in natural color by Jacob Bates Abbott. 
Size 10 x 12 in window envelope. A visual 
aid for your Social Studies. $1.25 Postpaid. 
Other picture sets listed on Page 76. M. A. 
Donohue & Co. 

SEASONAL BORDER DESIGNS (Primary). 
Set of Narrow Border Designs covering the 
school year for Primary Grades. (Primary 
Educational Service) —$1.35. 

SEASONAL BORDER DESIGNS (Intermedi- 
ate). Set of Narrow Border Designs cover- 
ing the school year for Intermediate Grades. 
(Primary Educational Service) —$1.35. 
FRACTION-PERCENTAGE FLASH CARDS. 
Fractions on one side, percentage on op- 
posite side. Side toward teacher shows 
answer while card is being flashed. 39 
cards, 2'/2” x 6'/”, in box with suggestions. 
$1.75 complete, includes postage. (Ply- 
mouth Press) 

COLUMBIA RECORDS. Songs in French for 
Children (CL-675)—Unparalieled as a gen- 
eral introduction to a foreign language. 20 
Familiar Songs (including Old MacDonald 
Had A Farm) in French. Easy and Fun for 
children to sing with. 12” LP, plus 10 ad- 
ditional complete French texts.—$4.98 post- 
paid. 


100 NEW FILMSTRIPS for EASTER and Na- 
ture Study. Grades K-3. Beautiful color 
art brings Nature's Spring wonders into 
vivid closeups in 29 color scenes and 
captions as Mother Cottontail cares for 
her tiny pink babies. Valuable lesson in 
tenderness. For brilliant screen projection. 
MRS. COTTONTAIL AND HER SPRING- 
TIME FAMILY. Order No. P871-1—$5. 
(See ad on outside back cover, Society 
for Visual Education, Inc.) 


THE COWBOY. COLOR FILMSTRIP 55 
frame, full color, for Social Studies. 
Grades 4-5-6. Action packed pictures de- 
pict the highly skilled cowboy and his 
contribution to American life. Send $5.00. 
($5.20 in Calif.) Filmscope. 


MUSICAL MULTIPLICATION RECORDS. 5 
records and 11 multiplication quiz cards 
teach tables 2's through 12's. Set has 
own tunes and jingles. Pupils learn tables 
easily, quickly, following gay, spirited 
music. Satisfaction guaranteed. (Ad on 
Page 79.)—$9.95 postpaid. 
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A Listing of Audio-Visual Materials 


(Continued from page 105) 


FILMSTRIPS 


ARCTIC TUNDRA, THE (col, 70 fr, LIFE)—one of the least known 
regions of the earth. 


ASTRONOMY (series of four filmstrips, col, 43-45 fr each, gr 4-up, 
SVE}—the sky about our earth through photos, drawings, diagrams. 


ATLANTIC REGION—FROM MINE AND RIVER, THE (col, 53 fr, 


NFBC)—development of two main natural resources of Canada's 
Atlantic region. 


CHANGING SURFACE OF THE EARTH (col, 46 fr, pri, McG-H}— 
continual changes on the earth's surface. 


DAY AND NIGHT (b & w, about 40 fr, pri, McG-H}—story of 24 
hours on earth. 


DEMAND—SUPPLY—BALANCE (series of 6 filmstrips, col, 3 strips 
for young children, 3 for junior high, produced by CF, distributed 
by EBF}—what we need, where to find and get it, and so on. 


DESERTS (col, 31 fr, pri, correlate with True Book of same title, IVES 
and SVE}—what makes deserts, and the things living on them. 


EARTH—A GREAT STOREHOUSE, THE (col, mid, EGH)—from 


Fundamentals of Science, Grades 4 and 5 series. 


EARTH AND ITS NEIGHBORS, THE (series of six filmstrips, col, 
about 48 fr each, mid, EBF}—earth, astronomy, moon, sun, and so on. 


EARTH AND ITS WONDERS, THE (series of six filmstrips, col, 50 fr 
each, mid, EBF}—basic fundamentals in geology. 


EARTH AND UNIVERSE (series of seven filmstrips, b & w, 40-66 fr 


each, gr 4-up, SVE, also from CENCO}—solar bodies and astronomi- 
cal instruments. 


EARTH AS A PLANET, THE (b & w, 41 fr, produced by Stanbow, 
NFBC)}—structure of earth and relation to other planets, and so on. 


EARTH IS ALWAYS CHANGING, THE (col, pri, EGH)—from Fun- 


damentals of Science, Grades 2 and 3 series. 


EARTH AND THE SUN, THE (col, pri, EGH)}—from Fundamentals 
of Science, Grades 2 and 3 series. 


EARTH IS BORN, THE (col, 70 fr, LIFE}—past events in life of our 
planet through paintings. 


FACE OF THE LAND, THE (col, 70 fr, LIFE}—color photographs. 
FINDING OUT ABOUT DAY AND NIGHT (col, 26 fr, gr 2-3, SVE) 


—functions of sun and moon. 


FINDING OUT ABOUT LAND, AIR, AND WATER (col, 25 fr, gr 
1-2, SVE}—how they work for us. 


FINDING OUT ABOUT THE SKY (col, 22 fr, gr 1-2, SVE}—sources 
of light. 


FROM THE GROUND UP (b & w, 60 fr, NFBC}—formation of coal. 
FUN WITH STARS (col, 45 fr, mid, McG-H)}—the stars in the sky. 


GEOLOGY OF NEW YORK CITY (col, mid-jr high, AMNH}—geo- 
logical strata in and around the city. 


GRAVITY (col, 46 fr, pri, McG-H}—story of this force. 
INTRODUCING THE TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP (col, 58 fr, NFBC) 


how symbols on map indicate certain land surfaces. 


INTRODUCTION TO MAPS (b & w, 30 fr, NFBC}—how maps are 
made. 


INTRODUCTION TO MAPS (series of five filmstrips, col, 27 fr 
each, gr 4-8, JH}—how features are symbolized on maps. 


INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE (series of five filmstrips, col, gr 4-8, 
Elkins}—how to understand the world about us and our place in it. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE GLOBE (series of five filmstrips, col, 29 
fr each, gr 4-8, JH)—basic understandings of the earth. 


MAPS (series of three filmstrips, 2 in col, | in b & w, 30-58 fr each, 
pri-jr high, Stanbow}—how maps are made and what they represent. 
MINERAL AREAS (b & w, 24 fr, NFBC)—maps showing distribution 


of various minerals in Canada. 


MINERALS FROM THE MOUNTAINS OF THE WEST (b & w, 60 
fr, NFBC}—mineral resources of British Columbia. 


MINING AND METALLURGICAL INDUSTRIES OF CANADA (se- 
ries of five filmstrips, | in col, 4 in b & w, 43-59 fr each, NFBC)— 


aluminum, asbestos, iron, nickel, petroleum. 


MIRACLE OF THE SEA, THE (col, 70 fr, LIFE)—photographs and 
diagrams penetrate ocean depths. 


MOON, THE (col, about 42 fr, pri, McG-H}—story of our satellite. 


MOON—OUR NEAREST NEIGHBOR IN SPACE, THE (col, mid, 
EGH)—from the Fundamentals of Science, Grades 4 and 5 series. 


MOON, SUN, AND STARS (col, 33 fr, pri, correlate with True Book 
of same title, IVES and SVE)}—their relationship to the earth. 


NATURAL RESOURCES: COAL, OIL, NATURAL GAS (col, mid, 
EGH)—from the Fundamentals of Science, Grades 4 and 5 series. 


OCEANS (col, 31 fr, pri, correlate with True Book of same title, IVES 
and SVE}—tides and currents, the ocean floor, and so on. 


ONTARIO HARD ROCK MINER, THE (b & w, 45 fr, NFBC)—de- 


scription of this man's work. 


OUR EARTH (series of five filmstrips, b & w, 67 fr each, gr 4-8, JH) 


—fundamentals of earth science. 


OUR EARTH IS PART OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM (col, mid, EGH}— 
from the Fundamentals of Science, Grades 3 and 4 series. 


OUR EVER-CHANGING EARTH (series of six filmstrips, col, 41-50 
fr each, gr 6-up, SVE, also available from CENCO}—basic earth 


series. 


OUR HOME, THE EARTH (col, 35 fr, gr 1-3, SVE}—relation to sun, 
gravity, and so on. 


OUTER SPACE—NEW FRONTIER (b & w, 41 fr, Stanbow)—story 
of outer space. 


PRIMARY SCIENCE (series of six filmstrips, col, about 48 fr each, 
pri, EBF)}—basic science curriculum. 


ROCKS AND MINERALS (col, 31 fr, pri, correlate with True Book of 
same title, IVES and SVE}—types of rocks and how to classify. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY, THE (series of three filmstrips, col, 30 fr 


each, gr 4-8, JH)—great achievement in utilization of natural re- 
sources. 


SALT MINING—CANADA (b & w, 39 fr, NFBC)—description of 


modern methods. 


SCIENCE ADVENTURES—ASTRONOMY (series of four filmstrips, 
col, gr 4-6, FH)}—sun, planets, moon, stars. 


SKY, THE (series of seven filmstrips, b & w, 57 fr each, gr 4-8, JH}— 
earth's neighbors in space. 


SKY ABOVE OUR EARTH, THE (col, 51 fr, pri, SVE)—moon, stars, 
comets, planets. 


SOIL AND ITS USES (col, intermed, EGH)—from Science in Every- 
day Life series. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERIES (series of eight filmstrips, b & w, 
produced by CF, distributed by EBF)—soil and plant life, and so on. 


SOLAR SYSTEM (col, 42 fr, pri, McG-H)—sun and planets, 


























STARRY UNIVERSE, THE (col, 70 fr, LIFE)—knowledge man has 
gained of the cosmos. 


STARS AND PLANETS (col, intermed, EGH)—from Fundamentals 
of Science, Grades 4-5 series. 


STARS IN THE SKY (col, intermed, EGH)—part of Science in Every- 
day Life series. 


VOLCANIC ORIGIN AND GROWTH (col, 32 fr, intermed, Dowl- 
ing)j—how Hawaiian Islands were formed in a prehistoric age by 
underwater volcanoes. 


WATER AND ITS IMPORTANCE (col, intermed, EGH}—from Sci- 
ence in Everyday Life series. 


WATER AND SOIL (col, pri, EGH)}—from the Fundamentals of 
Science, Grades 2 and 3 series. 


WHAT ARE STARS? (col, 43 fr, pri, McG-H)—story of stars. 
WHAT IS SOIL? (b & w, 47 fr, mid, EBF}—basic concepts of soil. 
WHAT IS THE EARTH MADE OF? (col, about 30 fr, pri, McG-H) 


—environment around us. 

WHYS OF ELEMENTARY SCIENCE: THE EARTH'S SURFACE 
(series of four filmstrips, col, gr 1-4, FH)—land, water, rocks, soil. 
WHYS OF ELEMENTARY SCIENCE: OUR SKY (series of four film- 
strips, col, gr 1-4, FH)}—earth, moon, solar system. 


WONDERS OF THE SKY (series of nine filmstrips, col, intermed-jr 
high, EGH)—field of astronomy from primitive to modern times. 


SLIDES 


ECLIPSE OF THE SUN (series of 18 slides, AMNH)—solar eclipse 
of June 30, 1954. 


SOME COMMON ROCKS AND MINERALS (series of 33 slides, 
AMNH)}—great variety of rocks and minerals of the earth. 


VOLCANO IS BORN, A (series of 30 slides, AMNH)}—life of vol- 


cano Paricutin. 


FLANNELBOARD MATERIALS 


EARTH AND ITS MOON, THE (23” high segment of sun, 6” earth, 
3” moons in 8 phases, Instructo}—useful in showing phases of the 
moon and relationship between earth, sun, and moon. 


SOLAR SYSTEM, THE (22” x 35” background showing orbit of plan- 
ets, Instructo}—planets are cut in comparative sizes. 


TRANSPARENCIES 


ASTRONOMY SERIES (series of nine slides, jr high, Tweedy)—satel- 
lite, seasons, eclipse, sun, and so on, with color overlays. 


MODELS 
#1100 DISTILLATION AND PETROLEUM PRODUCTS KIT (2 ac- 


tivity cards, reference and study books for 10 classroom experiments, 
Ml}—for science experiments. 


+700 GEOLOGY KIT (46 rocks, 8 pieces of equipment, 4 hand- 
books for performing 22 experiments, Ml}—for the science corner. 


#500 MODEL OIL FIELD KIT (realistic model, 2 handbooks for 63 
experiments, Ml}—for science and social studies. ' 


#600 MODEL OIL REFINERY KIT (handbook for 6 experiments and 
48 activities, Ml}—for science corner experiments. 


#1600 STORY OF OIL KIT (graphic display box, handbook for 85 
activities, Ml}—basic geology study. 


STAS SCIENCE LABS (see Air and Weather listing). 





FILMSTRIPS 


RECOMMENDED BY IRENE F. CYPHER 
Associate Professor 
School of Education 
New York University 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH FOR YOUNG AMERICANS and ELEMENTARY 
SPANISH FOR YOUNG AMERICANS—6 strips each; color; 3 records 
each; produced by Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey 
Pkwy., Chicago 14; $35.10 per set; price combinations on separate units 
by request. 

Basic stories and incidents are shown through the activities of French or 
Spanish boys and girls. The narration is by people of each country, and is 
paced with beginning students in mind. There is opportunity for careful listen- 
ing and repetition of words and sentences. Middle and upper grades. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SCIENCE—9% strips; color; produced by Eye Gate 
House, Inc., 146-01 Archer Ave., Jamaica 35, N.Y.; $30 per set; $4.00 
single strip. 

The set covers a description of the earth, natural resources, conservation of 
resources, and simple astronomy. The material is suitable to develop science 
concepts, and for simple experiments and research. Primary grades. 


GROWING IN CITIZENSHIP—6 strips; color; produced by Young 
America; available from McGraw-Hill Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36; $35.50 per set; $6.50 single strip. 

To become good citizens, children need to understand and appreciate what 
makes a good citizen—respect for the rights of others, honesty, keeping well 
informed on civic matters, obeying rules and laws, and assuming a share of 
responsibility for home, school, and community activities. Discussions will fur- 
ther develop appreciation of citizenship in terms of rights and responsibilities. 


Middle and upper grades. 


INTRODUCTION TO FRACTIONS—5 strips; color; produced by The 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich.; $26.25 
per set; $5.75 single strip. 

The beginning concepts of fractions at several grade levels are effectively 
presented in this series. The subject matter is designed to create a practical 
interest in fractions, and this is accomplished by colorful drawings showing 
children participating in real-life activities where a knowledge of fractions is 
useful and necessary. Middle and upper grades. 


LEARNING TO LOOK—6 strips; color; 33 1/3 rpm record banded for 
each strip; produced by Filmscope, Inc., Box 397, Sierra Madre, Calif.; 
$36.50 per set; $5.50 single strip; $5 record. 

Really creative material for language arts, appreciation of art forms, na- 
ture study, and individual expression. Without captions, the visuals present 
beautiful pictures of shape, line, color, and forms as they are found in trees, 
lumber, plants, desert flowers, and textures in desert sand, soil, and stone. 
The strips are actually indoor field trips. This material is an example of what 
the sound filmstrip can be at its best. Middle and upper grades. 


NATURAL RESOURCES AND YOU—=3 strips; color; produced by Con- 
servation Foundation; distributed by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill.; $18 per set. 

In this unit, which is part of a longer series for junior and senior high 
school, the pupils are introduced to the problems man encounters in making 
basic resources provide food, clothing, and shelter. This is a study of how re- 
sources and conservation affect our lives. Basic concepts of the need for some 
balance between supply and demand are developed. Middle and upper grades. 


NATURE’S WINGS AND PETALS—3 strips; color; produced by Curric- 
ulum Filmstrips, Herbert M. Elkins Co., 10031 Commerce St., Tujunga, 
Calif.; $4.50 per strip. 

Moths, butterflies, and mountain wild flowers can be studied at any season 
with this series. Close-ups enable us to study the fine details of flower petals 
and the wings of a moth and butterfly. The life cycles of the insects are also 
shown. Middle and upper grades. 


SCIENCE ADVENTURES—WEATHER—4 sstrips; color; produced by 
Filmstrip House, 432 Park Avenue South, New York 16; $20 per set; 
$5 single strip. 


The primary purpose of this series is to help the child understand how to 
interpret a weather report, and understand weather phenomena. Simple ex- 
planations of air pressure, atmospheric moisture, wind, and heat are given. One 
sequence shows how Benjamin Franklin traced the movement of a storm, and 
this particular strip could be used in both social studies and science. Middle 
and upper grades. 


SQUIRRELS—-single strip; color; produced by National Film Board of 
Canada and available from Stanley Bowmar Co., 13 Cleveland St., 


Valhalla, N.Y.; $5. 

Many children have had the pleasure of watching a squirrel run quickly up 
and down a tree, and they have always been intrigued by the habits of this 
animal. The sequences in this strip introduce children to various members of the 
squirrel family—the chipmunk, ground squirrel, and flying squirrel. They also 
show how the squirrel makes its nest, what it does to insure an adequate food 
supply at all seasons, and how it protects itself. Black, red, and gray squirrels 
are shown. Middle grades. 


For handy reference, paste these reviews 
on 3” x 5” cards and file alphabetically. 
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New rent Tdeas! 


e POSTERS 


BLACKBOARD DESIGNS 

WINDOW DECORATIONS 
Select Items Below 
Check and Mail Today 
We Pay Postage 








() PRIMARY SEAT WORK, Set No. 17 ..$1.10 
() MODERN IDEAS FOR SEAT WORK, 


a Avivdebsabestnataseenkeed 1.10 

Set No 

[) 22, F) 24, 2 25, 0 26, OO 27, 

™) 29, £) Complete Group ....... 5.50 
() SAFETY POSTERS [Designs to make 


five posters: safety on the street, 


in the home, at play, etc.) ..... 1.10 
C] COMMUNITY HELPERS (Designs to 

make five posters: policeman, fire- 

Men, Gecter, SIE.) ...ccccccccee 1.10 
CL) GOOD HEALTH POSTERS (Designs to 

make five posters: good food, 

Se Aes Ge ehbboresbececace 1.10 
) MODERN IDEAS for window and 

blackboard decoration. Set No. 

5, £07,0% 0 11 
ne. Mer OE ctsccncessaee 1.10 
(CD (Complete Group) ........... 4.50 


C) CONSERVATION of TREES, WILD 
FLOWERS, Food, Money, Eyes, per set 














_) TREES IN DESIGN [in 
Border Designs: Pine, Spruce, Oak, 


silhouette) 


Ds Ue sonceunshtebetenceses 1.10 
C) CITIZENSHIP POSTER DESIGNS, De- 
signs for five posters World 
Citizenship, Freedom in a Democ- 
racy, Community Citizenship, etc. 1.10 
_) THE FARM, Designs to make five 
rs Ge OOF 06606 0005060000% 1.10 


| NARROW BORDER DESIGNS, () Set 
No. 1 Primary, —) Set No. 2 Inter- 
mediate (seasonal) 1.35 


—) CHRISTMAS DESIGNS, Large sets in- 
clude: indow and Blackboard 
Decoraticns, Seat Work Ideas, 
Bookmarks, Tree Ornaments, Place 
cards, etc., Set No. [) 2, [) 3 ea 


") BOOK WEEK POSTER DESIGNS and 
Seat Work Ideas for Book Week .. 


MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES, Designs to 


make five posters . ; ‘ .60 
|] MODERN IDEAS FOR CLASSROOM 
DECORATION, Group 8 . 60 





NONORAL TEACHING METHOD 


On approved list Chicago Board of Education 
852 pieces and teacher's manual—517 word 
cards—50 wali charts—285 picture cards 
Built for years of use. $20.54 postpaid. Write 
for further information 











CHECK ITEMS ABOVE—Mail Today 


PRIMARY EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
8217 So. Halsted St., Chicago 20, IIincis 


Please send new 


cbove. 


ert ideas as checked 


State 


¢ 
> a 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
YOU WILL WANT TO ORDER 


MAD Ere 
ORDER 


Aleoa’s Book of Decorations 
A 93-page, hard-bound book describ- 
ing easy-to-do decorations created by 
Conny von Hagen for holidays and 
special occasions; utilizes aluminum 
foil, ribbon, plastic foam, construction 
paper, tape, and other materials for 
party favors, puppets, costumes, and 
so on (Jack Foley, Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, Alcoa _ Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa.; $1.00). 


Days of Discovery Packet—Ma- 
terials grouped around holidays and 
birthdays; February-May; includes 
stories, music, dramas, games, cere- 
monials, and creative handiwork sug- 
gestions (American Friends Service 
Committee, Dept. B, Children’s Pro- 
gram, 160 N. Fifteenth St., Philadel- 
phia 2, Pa.; $.25). 


Exploring Independent Read- 
ing in the Primary Grades— 
This booklet suggests initial steps in 
independent reading, discusses what 
children look for in choosing their 
own reading material, and examines 
personal patterns in reading; cites ac- 
tual discussions with children regard- 
ing their reading habits: includes 
tables, charts, and _ bibliographies 
(Publications Office, The Ohio State 
University, 242 W. 18th Ave., Colum- 
bus 10, Ohio; $1.00; rates on quantity 
orders). 


E-Z Bulletin Boards—A Way to 
More Effective Room Environment for 
Elementary Teachers — by Anne 
Douglas Weseloh; steps to basic bul- 
letin-board arrangements adaptable to 
all grade levels and subject matter; 
colorfully illustrated and easy to read 
and use (Fearon Publishers, 2263 
Union Street, San Francisco 23, Cal- 
ifornia; $1.50). 


Free and Inexpensive Educa- 
eational Aids—More than 1500 sup- 
plementary educational items are or- 
ganized into 59 categories; each entry 
contains references to the materials’ 
presentation, quality of content, and 
grade level; 53-page index and numer- 
ous cross references (Dover Publica- 
tions, Inc., 180 Varick St., New York 
14, N.Y.; $1.35). 


Free and Inexpensive Teach- 
ing Aids for Science Education 

The October 1959 Supplement to 
Chicago Schools Journal lists, by 
topics, materials to acquaint elemen- 
tary- and secondary-school pupils with 
the facts of their physical and biolog- 
ical environments (Chicago Schools 
Journal, 6800 Stewart Ave., Chicago 21, 
Ill.; single copy $.25; quantities $.15). 


Graflex 
\ 52-page, 


Audiovisual Digest 
well illustrated booklet 
dealing with such diverse subjects as 
filmstrips, international tape exchange, 
tachistoscopic television in 
education, and photographic hints and 
aids (Graflex, Inc., Dept. 125, 3750 


training, 


BE SURE 
EACH CASE, 


February 1961 


TO WRITE TO THE 


Monroe 
$.25). 


Avenue, Rochester, N.Y.; 


Hi Neighbor Book I—64-page il- 
lustrated booklet that is filled with sto- 
ries, games, crafts, recipes, flags, fes- 
tivals, and fascinating facts about 
Indonesia, Italy, Lebanon, Paraguay, 
and Uganda (U.S. Committee for 
UNICEF, P.O. Box 1618, Church Street 
Station, New York 8, N.Y.; $1.00; 


discount for quantities). 


How We Live in Our Town— 
This manual suggests concepts and ac- 
tivities for development during con- 
sideration of basic economic princi- 
ples in grades one through six; also 
lists resource materials and sources, 
and suggests reading in economics for 
the teacher; compiled by Katherine J. 
Baker and Lillie B. Shearin (National 
Schools Committee, The American 
Economic Foundation, 21 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N.Y.; $.50). 


Interrelationships among the 
Language Arts—A comprehensive 
pamphlet which discusses written ex- 
pression, reading, speech, and listen- 
ing, all by different authors; bibliog- 
raphies for each subject (National 
Council of Teachers of English, 704 S. 
Sixth St., Champaign, IIl.; $.65). 


The Opaque Projector—A well 
illustrated pamphlet explains what an 
opaque projector is, its use, how it is 
operated, how to prepare materials for 
it, and how to care for it; bibliogra- 
phy (Visual Instruction Bureau, Divi- 
sion of Extension, University of Texas, 
Austin 12, Texas; single copies $2.00; 
quantity discounts). 


Oral and Written Communieca- 
tion—lIllustrated pamphlet outlining 
the language arts curriculum; topics 
include listening, observing, speaking, 
writing, and the mechanics of commu- 
nication as well as a chapter on help- 
ing the non-English-speaking child; se- 
lected references (Auditor, Board of 
Education of the City of New York, 
Publications Sales Office, 110 Living- 
ston Street, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. $.50). 


Stories to Tell to Children—A 
booklet listing stories grouped accord- 
ing to their interest to children of 
different ages; also includes a topical 
index, story and a list of 
story-telling aids (Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, 4400 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 
13, Pa.; $2.00). 


sources, 


A Teacher's Guide for Test 
Construction 
ing criteria 


A pamphlet suggest- 
for good teacher-made 
tests and some specific pointers for 
construction of various test types; in- 
cludes handy ready-made percentage 
tables for computing test scores; pre- 
pared by John W. Gilbaugh, Dean of 
San Jose State College (Modern Edu- 
cation Publishers, P.O. Box 651, San 
Jose 6, Calif.; $1.00). 


ADDRESS GIVEN IN 


DO NOT WRITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 
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Linoleum Cutters, Water 


Oil Inks 


e Low cost 


Soluble and 


excellent quality 
e Hand ground steel cutters 
¢ Powerful chuck 
Write for FREE lesson plans. Ask y 
school supply house for Speedball product 
SPONSORS OF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, NJ, 











Catalog of 
Teaching Aids 


Send today for your copy of 
the brand-new Instructor 
Teaching Aids Catalog. In 
this group of modern 
classroom tools, you'll find 
everything you want to help 
you in your teaching. A post 
card will do. Write to: 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Instructor Park Dansville, N.Y. 

















NOW IT'S EASY 


TO TEACH SCIENCE! 


el 






Complete 
Course 
At Your 
Fingertips 


SCIENCE 
PACKET 
Give your students an early start on 
science! Baker Science Packet contains 


153 interesting experiments, all educator 
approved, each on separate 4” x 6” card. 
Only simple apparatus required. Chal- 
lenging lessons in 11 different science 
units for elementary and junior high 
grades. For individual student use, oF 
group or class activities. Thousands in use. 


Available thru 
NDEA $4.00 


wos iaan eae 


BAKER SCIENCE PACKETS 
650 Concord Drive 
Holland, Mich 
Please send me_ 
oat $4.00 per pocket. 


__BAKER SCIENCE PACKETS 














PEI nen 

Street ond No. - ED 
City State 
Check__Money order__enclosed 
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21 1 
TEACHER TRAVEL SERVICE, The INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 
| am planning a vacation trip within the next 12 months, starting about 
shhh been ee kenad . | wish to visit the regions, places, and countries | 
listed below and | prefer the kind of transportation shown (plane, train, | 
bus, ship, or auto) for each part of my trip. (If uncertain, indicate more | 
than one kind. If you are traveling abroad, include all transportation | 
from home back to home.) | 
Regions, Places, Countries Kinds of Transportation 
inhi bhi Mele wasaeiaa eaabaede - aceaweaeedentiaea | 
1 
1+ebeeeeus déedsoneseseseeweseeeee 60600énedsadienees I 
| 
Saaenns phen sveetanndtesesesan TN SR Ee | 
| 
$09 6900066646066 64608 069866908 0604608666 #3980860 4644606468059554545 1 
ee ey eS rey eee I 
{So that we can handle your request for information promptly, please ‘be specific in your | 
selection of places to visit. If you need more space, please use an additional sheet of paper.) l 
This practical service is provided for your personal travel aid only. We have an I 
arrangement with resort areas, travel information centers, and transportation services ! 
interested in prospective travelers and we ask them to send you free descriptive | 
literature. We do not make reservations or attempt to take the place of a commercial | 
travel agency—nor do we ask for literature for classroom use. Please allow a reason- | 
able time for your request to be processed. | 
CIVIL WAR PAGEANTS i 
ee ey Ge OP GD das aceredakeeevkanduedd pecekconea sient uieaseaens | 
Garden State Park, New Jersey, will again have a special pageant on SS Oe Lee eA Re RM | 
Memorial Day (May 30, 1961) reviving the Jersey Derby first held in I 
1864. There will be a miniature battle reenactment, balloon ascension, NG 5s kanrh need nantes bureekemecesennneeries ; 
folk-dance exhibition, and Civil War arms exhibit. | 
Montgomery, Alabama, is staging a six-day historical pageant from _ State nn al 
February 12 to 17. More than 500 persons will participate in this giant 
spectacle. Closing-day ceremonies will include a commemoration of the 
inauguration of Jefferson Davis as president of the Confederacy, 
| 
BATTLE REENACTMENTS 
Plan to visit Virginia and see the Battle 
of First Manassas (Bull Run) Reenact- 
ment, There will be seats for 20,000 and R.R.'S COOPERATE 
standing room for about 30,000 more. 7 
Write for reservations now, with grand- Thirty railroads have al- Vee 
sand seats at $4.00, bleacher seats at ready decided to partic- Bye 
$3.50, and chairs at $2.50. Performances ipate in the Civil War (J 
are July 22 and 23. Headquarters are at Centennial. Watch for 
110 North Battle St., Manassas, Virginia. their “specials” that will 
Other Reenactment and pageant dates: carry you to battle reen- 
Battle of Lexington, Lexington, Missouri, actments, pageants, and 
May 18; Battle of Philippi, Philippi, West Civil War shrines at bar- 
Virginia, June 3; Battle of Wilson's Creek, gain rates. Look for Pull- 
| Springfield, Missouri, August 10. man cars renamed for bat- 


tles and dining-car menus 


decorated with historical "| used The INSTRUCTOR's 


scenes and events—all 


symbolizing cooperation in free Teacher Travel 
| the commemoration of the 
1861-65 War. Service for my trip 


| last year — best 
“omen HOUSES trip | ever had, too! 
| 


Stonewall Jackson Memorial, Inc., has bought Jackson's headquarters at 











Winchester, Virginia. The building is now open to the public. "You can use it to 
England is also making plans for participating in the Civil War Centennial. 

The British Travel Association is now distributing a folder describing a visit help plan your 

to "Coton Hall," an English manor house in southern Shropshire, which be- tri hi 

longed to ancestors of the Confederate General, Robert E. Lee. rip this year. 
tart on Remember, it's 
contains 
yn | free — there's 
Chal: VACATION DILEMMA SOLVED . , 
science | no obligation 
or high | ‘ os = , 
a 2 There will be many visitors to Civil War sites to you." 


sin we. in 1961 and the other three years of the Centennial. 
More than seven million people visited the 27 
national battlefield parks in 1959. You will probably 
want to see at least one of them, but if that suffices, 
hop a plane to Europe, or South America, or even 
Africa, for the rest of the summer. Then, if you have 


1.00 


a twinge of conscience over being unpatriotic, argue 
with your traveling companions, and have your own 
Civil War as you go along—with little likelihood 
the events will be remembered in another 100 years! 
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®, BULLETIN BOARDS YOUR PROBLEM ? 





ANN MARIE WILL HELP 

YOU SOLVE IT! 
Send 25¢ 

for brochures 
illustrating 


many others, 


amount will be applied on your first ord 





more than 55 ech nail board designs. 
There are designs for every season and almost 
every occasion, and new ones are being devel- 
oped all of the time. Designs for Lincoln and Washington 
birthdays, St. Patrick's Day, Easter, Health, Graduation and 


These helpful brochures will be sent - Eye for 25¢. This 


ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP rt 











25¢ 





6048 AVONDALE AVE. 
121B CHICAGO 31, ILL. 








The CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Can help good teachers get positions 


in WASHINGTON, OREGON, 


CALIFORNIA, other WESTERN STATES, including ALASKA & 
HAWAII. If you want ACTION on the best vacancies, REGISTER 
NOW. Mention THE INSTRUCTOR—FREE REGISTRATION. 


SOS Col Columbia Bidg., Spokane 4, Wash. —Member N.A.T.A. 


COME WEST, TEACHER, COME WEST————_ 
Teach in California, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, 
or other Western States. 

Good salaries—California state average (1960-61), $6,323 
Positions for all grades and teaching fields. 


Hall Teachers Agency 





Dept. A, 131 University Ave. 
Palo Alto, California 


C. J. Cooil, Mer. 








Teachers Earn More 
-in CALIFORNIA! 


e HIGHER INCOME 
e MORE SECURITY 
e MILDER CLIMATE 











California needs 
teachers experi- 
enced or not. 








ALASKA 


Married teaching couples desired for Govern- 
ment career service in Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Schools. One spouse must have major in ele- 
mentary education. Gross combined entrance 
salaries from $10,862 to $14,737 plus trans- 
portation. Inquire Box 1751, Juneau, Alaska. 











Experienced 
teachers often 
start from $5,800 
up. Potential of 

$9,200. FREE in- 
formation about 
certification, 


e IDEAL TEACHING 
CONDITIONS 




















3 


Individual attention 


KEMP No registration fee 
AGENCY Complete coverage 


Since 1909 
Dept. B, 681 Market St., 








San Francisco 5, Calif. 





Traveling Representative 


We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. 


Member National Ass'n of Teachers Agencies 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
16 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
Phone GRanite 9-6668 

Specializing in New York Sta 


“TEACHERS WANTED” 


NORTHWEST TEACHERS AGENCY 


1101 Loyalty Bidg., Portland 4, Ore. 





DIRECTIONS: 


postcard. 


ORDER YOUR FREE FILMS HERE 


Clip and mail the desired coupon or coupons direct to the name 
and address given in each coupon. 


Mail in envelope or paste to 








a 
Piease send free (except for return 


"The Story of Menstruation."’ 


eee eee eeeeeeerenre 


NOM coccccccceeseeseesesesess 


School ..vccccccccrcecccccesesssesssssssssrsesees 


Street or R.D. .... 


(Note: Film will be sent to teachers or authorized 


Please send free (except for return 


"How to Catch A Cold." 


elddbetenesaced ; 2nd choice [allow 5 weeks) 








. 

$ set of posters (large schools may require more than one set). 

. 

; 

ID ncn tinenedbedneb686b600K560.5646 046,10006055.60605600560008560000606600006000060608048 
Please Print) 

- 

o 

Ns cs cccgpphaahounndsedonasesans (eagdts de davikebiesneenne GIOGS ccccvccccscccesececse 

e 

- 

$ Street or FR ere TTT TTT eee eTTTT TTT TTT eTT TTT eT TT eT TTC TTT TT TTT TTT 

” 

$ City jpn ine ews . Zone eee 

4 (Note: Film will be sent to teachers or authorized personnel only.) 

Pe) 
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KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Educational Dept. 1-21, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


Day wanted lallow 4 weeks) .......--eeeeeeees 
; 2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Educational Dept. 1-21-C, Neenah, Wisconsin 


Day wanted lallow 4 weeks) .....sseseeseeeeecees 


eecccccccccceces copies ‘"! Promise Common Sense,"* (for grades 2, 3, and 4); 


postage) your 16mm. sound and color film, 


er rer ry Number of days needed ........ 
6500S 8¥008009 Grade ...cccccccccccccccers 
sean Me senaews State .... 


personnel only) 


postage) your 16mm. sound and color film 


Poe ee Pee CUO O CCC E CEC CES See 


3 3rd choice 
eecce Number of days needed ........++-+/ 
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FIRST 
CLAS 
MAIL 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I appreciate the pages on murals in 
the December Instructor (pp. 58-59), 
and I want to write and say so. I was 
able to see the progress after Mrs. 
Cresse pointed it out, and this gave 
me an understanding of mural making 
that I had not had before. May we 
have more articles like this? 

Anna Mary Richmond, Mississippi 


More on the way. 
* 
Dear Miss Owen: 
I noticed that the announcer got 


his tongue twisted in your “December 
Program” cartoon column (p. 10). 
























Here at St. 
class surprised me in our Christmas 
program by paraphrasing “Up on the 


Joseph’s School, my 


housetop, click, click, click,” and so 
on, to be “Up on the housetop, snow, 
snow, snow, Down the chimney came 
good St. Joe.” 

Sister Mary Rita, California 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Please make a big picture like the 
painting of “The Toy Shop” (Dec., 
pp. 42-43) an annual event. 

Esther Crowley, Nevada 


Easier said than done, but we'll 
try, you may be sure. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

In your December issue is a lovely 
page, “Four Christmas Mice” (p. 41). 
We sang the song and put the page on 
our bulletin board, but we can only 
find three mice. Where is the fourth? 
Not inside the cat, I hope! 

Mrs. Peter Lindsay, Nebraska 


Look again, you'll find four. 
* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

In “December Diary” 
for Dec. 8 you mention words that 
can be sung to Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony. Where can I get them? 

We are having a Beethoven festival 
this spring. Would this song be suit- 
able for a two- or three-part chorus? 
Is the music religious or secular? 

Margaret F. Hedges, Illinois 


(pp. 25-28), 


The words appear in = many 
places. One source is the Methodist 
Hymnal, p. 12. The simple arrange- 
ment found there would be suit- 





able for a two-part chorus. They 
words would be considered rej. 
gious, but surely Beethoven belong 
to the world. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

The day my December Instructo, 
arrived was the very day that two 
fathers of children in my class had 
shot deer. “Children’s Problems” (p 
24) was ideal for us. Enclosed ar 
some of our sclutions. 

Julia K. Robart, Pennsylvaniy 


Other teachers have also sent us 
examples. While these are interest. 
ing to read, we believe they will be 
more helpful if retained in you 
classroom. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I just read “Sound Off” (Dec., p. 8), 
and I feel compelled to enter a rebut- 
tal to those who think teachers should 











retire at 65. 1 am 74 years old, and 
teach in a one-room school. 


I make the fire, clean the school, and 
teach 37 children from grades 1 to 8. 
In the past ten years I have never 


had a child fail the examination re | 


quired by the provincial schools for 
secondary school attendance. 

I am too old? If I stopped, where 
would the school find a replacement? 
No young teacher wants the job. 

P. Arnold, Northwest Territory 


Your courage is exceeded only by 
our disappointment that you didn't 
enter that “Sound Off.” 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

It was with real pleasure that | 
opened the December Instructor and 
found our Harry (Dec. p. 4). He 
looked very natural, just the way we 
see him in class. Maybe it’s nice for 
Harry that he made The Instructor. 
but as we see it, it’s nicer for The 
Instructor that it made Harry! 

A Passow Fan, New York 


This undignified letter refers to 
Dr. Passow’s Article of the Month. 
“Enrichment and Acceleration” 
(Dec., p. 4). As to who made 
whom, we 
solicited Dr. Passow. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

As a former Australian, I question 
your modest claim that a kangaroo 
can jump a distance of 25 feet (Dec. 
p. 44). i have seen kangaroos jump 
50 feet or more ... You also neglect: 
ed to say that a full-grown kangaroo 
can travel almost 30 miles a hour. 

John M. Bryan, Jr., California 


We found evidence that kanga 
roos who live in trees jump 50 feet 
to the ground, but nothing that 
says that they make a 50-foot broad 
jump. We also found that they have 
been clocked at 25 miles an hour. 


I walk | 


two miles, even on the coldest days. | 





know The Instructor | 
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“sa to THE INSTRUCTOR 
1, wh 
oon PRIMARY SCIENCE CONCEPT CHARTS 
ob. 
l erritory PLANTS 
only by 
TT Designed for Kindergarten and Primary Grades, ANIMALS 
the INSTRUCTOR PRIMARY SCIENCE CONCEPT —— 
constitute an inexpensive science program. Eac se - EARTH and SKY 
in the series provides 12 ap giving — 
, information on primary-level science subjects. 
or aa | i Rigg SIMPLE MACHINES 
4). He | The colorful charts, 13” x 16” in size, we ee a 
oe that will motivate classroom demonstration, stimulate iscussion BETISIA end ELECTRICITY 
uae and inquiry, and provide a foundation of MAG 
for The meaningful science experiences. 
! ts Cul iia cea ' AIR and WEATHER 
peo ors The 6-page Teaching oe — ~ concept, 
es 
suggests how to use the charts, and provide - ent ene 
aan. irecti imentation. LIG an 
Month. | Each Set $2.50 easy-to-follow directions for experime 
“ration” 
ue | [ean === = -- === = SIMPLE CHEMISTRY 
tructor -iaaiiaeanetie vex iccacinarnentonellicetsredcagembactinaatnesd : 
waists F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 1 
| Please send me the following Instructor Teaching Aids: _ ! 
| oTai 
| | Primary Science Concept Chart Sets @ $2.50 each 
question [1 #661, PLANTS [ + 662, AIR and WEATHER | 
angeree’ | 0 #663, LIGHTand SOUND = —[>)_—s #664, SIMPLE MACHINES | 
: a 1 > #665, ANIMALS -) #666, MAGNETISM and ELECTRICITY ; 
neglect- [] +667, SIMPLE CHEMISTRY [] #668, EARTH and SKY | ; 
angaroo — 4 : @ $20.00 | le 2 = 
| 0 #660, Complete Series of 8 Sets _ | 
slifernie ; Bill me, payable in 30 days. [] Payment enclosed. ; VLG oH »S 
» 0 Postage and andling Charges l | ee aoe 
| Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postag i Handling " , ‘ Q 
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SCIENCE « Nature Studies « EASTER Traditions * Social Studies 
Boys and Girls SEE WONDERFULLY INSTRUCTIVE BIG COLOR 


SCENES in connected sequence with Captions or Voice on Record. 
Ideal teaching material ... to introduce... discuss... summarize. 





ii hike ) 





Grades K-3 THE BUNNIES’ EASTER SURPRISE Y 4 BIRD STUDY GROUP 
The bunnies in the spring meadow decide to make an Easter Fascinating fundamentals! Prepared 
surprise for their old friend, Robbie. And what a pleasant sur- Peterson & Co.! Correlated with leading 
prise it was! A winsome, charming story with truly delightful Beautiful, color drawings by distinguished 
color drawings make this an outs caaiien Easter presentation! William Beecher (Chicago Academy of S« 
(Based on A Surprise for Mrs. Bunny, published by Wonder cago Natural History Museum). Stimulating 
Books, Inc. 37 (b. imes., uide with set. Order by number in coupon 


P247 3R ' rd $9, t : $6. 


LOOKING AT BIRDS, 





-———— — ALL ORDERS SHIPPED SAME DAY RECEIVED-———— 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A BUSINESS CORPORATION. SUBSIDIARY OF GRAFLEX,. INC, 
1345 DIVERSEY PKWY., DEPT. P21, CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


Please send: (Fill in Numbers That Correspond to Titles Desired) 





NESTS AND EGGS OF BIRDS, 
BEAKS AND FEET OF BIRDS, 
FEATHERS AND FLIGHT OF BIRDS 
MIGRATION OF BIRDS, 


lenclose $ Send on 15-DAY APPROVAL. [] Bill our school 


(Suggested billing date: 
Name Title 


School 


ee ee el 








School Address 












@ 


City Zone State 
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SVE FILMSTRIPS for NPRUG 


Spark NEW Interest and Understanding 


MARY'S EASTER LAMBS 


THE CATERPILLAR'S JOURNEY 





*-S HOW WE GOT OUR EASTER CUSTOMS © '' EASTER AROUND THE WORLD 
This is a fascinating filmstrip in brilliant color about origin of Many interesting variations of Easter in faraway lands. Shows 
many Easter traditions like coloring eggs, egg hunts, the Easter similarities and ditferences of Easter events in Japan, Fiji Is- 
bunny, sunrise services, the Paschal L amb. and many others. lands, India, Palestine, Greece, Germany, Poland, France, Swe- 
Easter's message of spring, of renewal and new awakening is den, Austria, Ireland, and America. Draws all peoples closet 
developed. With teaching guide, 36 frames. together! Record narration doubles interest! Teaching guide 
P862 2R--with Record & $9, | SAVE $1.50 er 9% 
; ‘ $ 
Sli deen Sarin ___ $b. | P86: ksto-bad 13.50 “ 


12. A robin would take the worm. Its long 
bill is just right for holding slippery worms 





in cooperation with Row, 


science textbooks. 


1 ornithologist-artist, 
ence and The Chi- 


, helpful teacher’s 


56. 
56. 
56. 
56. 
56. 
$27. 


More EASTER FILMSTRIPS trom SVE 


MRS. HEN'S EASTER SURPRISE 


$9, 
$9. 
$43.50 
$5. 
%§. 


RACKETY RABBIT and the RUNAWAY 
EASTER EGGS 
58. 


AROUND THE WORLD EASTER PARTY 


+5. 


zs 


ST, Th. 


Mrs. Cottontail stayed =e to warn 
them in case of danger 


NEW! 1961 EASTER 


K-3 MRS. COTTONTAIL in Color 
AND HER SPRINGTIME FAMILY 
Children learn valuable lesson in tendere 
ness watching Mother Cottontail care for 
her four tiny pink babies, feeding them, 
keeping them cozy, guarding them cares 
fully, even endangering her own life to 
lure away a hunery fox! Beautiful color 
art brings Nature’s Spring wonders inte 

vivid close-up for the classroom! 











- 2 - | 
The babies could not feed themselves; so 
the parents had to put the food in their 


© big, wide orange mouths. 


MR. AND MRS. ROBIN i” Color 
AND THEIR SPRINGTIME FAMILY 


NEW! Finding suitable homesite, Mr. 


and Mrs. Robin collect twigs, grass, bits 
of cloth, mud to make strong, comfortable 
nest soon to hold four blue eeas! What 
happens when lazy cowbird adds 5th egg? 
Drama mounts as young robins hatch and 
grow... are taught to fly! Accurate, ap- 
pealing real nature study of parental care 
and new life in Spring. 

55, 


During Centennial of 


CIVIL WAR! 


E By driving hard a the north and at a 
great cost in lived, Giant forced Lee tc 
abandon the city of Richmond 





Show this wonderfully 
informative SVE FILMSTRIP: 


ONE NATION OR TWO 


1854-1865) Here in dramatic sequence 


are pre-Civil War events . . . then came 
paigns, battle action of the War itself! 
Unique illustrations and caption tech- 
niques excite greater interest, simplify 
complex trends and conditions. Developed 
in cooperation with Jerome Kerwin, 
Ph.D., distinguished Univ. of Chicago 
political scientist 6-8 


6. 


Complete AMERICAN HISTORY 
9 filmstrips from Columbus to present, 
cluding the filmstrip above. Over 900 
olor picture and captions in all. C ° 


$99.50 
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